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Abstract 


From about the 7/6” centuries BC ancient Chorasmia was located south of the 
Aral Sea, in the delta of the Classical Oxus River (mod. Amu-dar'ya). To the 
north lay the Inner Asian steppe (now Kazakhstan), to the west the cliffs of 
the inhospitable Ustiurt Plateau (further west, the Caspian Sea), to the east the 
delta of the Classical Jaxartes (mod. Sir-dar’ya), and to the south two deserts, the 
Kara-kum and Kzil-kum which separated Chorasmia from Margiana and Sog- 

diana. Its geographical isolation form the “civilised” ancient Indo-Iranian world 
resulted in virtually independent cultural development for much of its early his- 

tory and, later on, after the devastation caused by the Mongols and particularly 
Timur, remarkable preservation of pre-Islamic monuments the like of which can- 

not be found anywhere else in Central Asia. Long before archaeological explo- 

rations began, Chorasmia was known from Persian and Greek texts as a province 
(satrapy) of the Achaemenid Persian empire; it also stands as the possible area of 
the “Aryan Expanse” of the Avesta, as the best land created by Ahura Mazda and 
therefore of signal importance regarding the early stages of the Zoroastrian faith. 

By the time of Alexander the Great Chorasmia was independent and had a king. 

This is the last textual mention of Chorasmia until the early medieval period, 

although it may have had relations with the Kushan empire at least from the 

2 century AD onward. Exploration began in the 1930s under the leadership of 
S. Р Tolstov who founded the Chorasmian Archaeological Expedition whose work 

continued up to the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991. Since 1995 the Univer- 

sity of Sydney Central Asian Programme (USCAP) and the Karakalpak Branch 

of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences have conducted excavations in eastern Choras- 

mia, at two key sites: Kazakli-yatkan (Akcha-khani-kalesi), a heavily fortified 
site (Rus. gorodishche) which may have been one of the sacral centres of ancient 
Chorasmia; and at Tash-kirman-tepe, one of the earliest, undisputed (Zoroas- 

trian) fire temples yet discovered. Both sites may date back to the early 4” cen- 

tury BC and some standing remains may be even more ancient. Both sites were 

abandoned during the Kushan period after about the 2" century AD. 


The joint Karakalpak-Australian Archaeological Expedition to ancient 
Chorasmia' continued its excavation programme in the Tash-k'irman oasis 


* The exploration programme began іп 1995 and has continued annually since then. 
The overall direction of the project consists of Professor V. N. Yagodin on behalf of the 
Karakalpak branch of the Academy of Sciences of the Republic of Uzbekistan and the Insti- 
tute of Archaeology, History and Ethnography (Nukus) and Dr A. V. G. Betts of the Uni- 
versity of Sydney (University of Sydney Central Asian Programme [USCAP]). Field direc- 
tion on behalf of the University of Sydney and USCAP is conducted by Dr S. W. Helms. 
Dr G. Khozhaniyazov is field director on the Karakalpak side. Field excavation staff (2001) 
consisted of Sh. Amirov, F. Kidd, L. Radford, Dr A. Sneddon, and N. Yusupov. Ms M. Giss- 
ing (Powerhouse Museum Sydney) was conservator. Ms M. Negus participated as consulting 
architect and is preparing a study of the Chorasmian architectural landscape at the Univer- 
sity of Sydney. The project in the field is entirely funded by an Australian Research Council 
grant. As part of the Karakalpak Heritage Resources Development Plan, the project is also 
supported by AusHeritage, the Government of the Autonomous Republic of Karakalpakstan, 
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of Karakalpakstan (Figs 1-4) in 2001 in close cooperation with local and 
national Government agencies. Work continued on the massive fortifica- 
tions and the so-called temple/palace complex at the 45 hectare site of Kaza- 
kl'i-yatkan while more of the nearby fire temple at Tash-k'irman-tepe was 
cleared.* Students from both Karakalpakstan and Australia participated in 
the project as well as volunteers from Australia and New Zealand. 

Ancient Chorasmia is one of the most enigmatic lands of the Indo-Iran- 
ian border regions of northern Central Asia.* It emerged out of an Inner 
Asian nomadic culture to become part of the Achaemenid Persian empire in 
the late 6^ century BC. It may have been colonised by people from the 
south (southern Turkmenistan, north east Iran, and western Afghanistan) 
even before this. Chorasmia has also been regarded as the first and best land 
created by Ahura Mazda (God), according to the holy books of the Zoroas- 
trians (the Avesta).5 


UNESCO Tashkent Office, the National Commission of the Republic of Uzbekistan for 
UNESCO, and the Zoroastrian Association of Australia. 

> For preliminary reports see Helms and Yagodin 1997, Helms 1998 and Helms et al. 
2001. Reports in Russian have been published in УКО (Yagodin er al. 1996) and as annual 
reports to the Uzbek authorities (e.g., Yagodin et al. 1997; Khozhaniyazov et al. 2001; Betts 
and Yagodin 2001). A final publication of seasons 1995 to 2002 is in preparation. 

3 The volunteer programme began in the 1997 season when permanent excavation quar- 
ters were complete at Kazakl'i-yatkan. 

4 On the definition and extent of Central Asia see now Francfort 1988 who favours an 
essentially hydrological interpretation. Taking the high Pamirs as a centre, three major river 
systems define Central Asia: in the south the Helmand river flowing south and west from the 
Hindu Kush, through the deserts of Registan and the Dasht-i Margo and into an inland lake 
and marsh in Seistan (Hamun); in the east the Tarim He through Takla Makan in Xinjiang 
(Sinkiang) which similarly ends in a marsh (Lop Nor just west of Dunhuang) surrounded by 
deserts; and the largest system of them all, the Jaxartes (S’ir-dar’ya) and Oxus (Amu-dar’ya) 
rivers flowing west and then north through the Kara-kum and Kizi’l-kum deserts, ending in 
the Aral Sea. Minor but similar systems include the Murghab and Harirud rivers ending in 
oases in southern Turkmenistan. See Figure 1. For the first comprehensive survey of Soviet 
Russian archaeology in Central Asia see Frumkin 1970. 

5 This touches on the long-debated question of a “Greater Chorasmia” and also the loca- 
tion of the Aryan Expanse’ (Airyandm Vağjah [Pahl. Erânvöjl = Airyâna vaéja or “Aryan 
Expanse” of Vendidat 1.1-20 in the Avesta. See Diakonov (1985: 131-132), Gnoli (1980: $Ш) 
and Negmatov (1988), among many others, the last of which has the “Aryan Expanse” as far 
east as the Ob river. The original hypothesis of such a pre-Achaemenid Chorasmia has been 
generally rejected as, for example, Khlopin that the hypothesis is “but an illusory idea born 
by J. Marquart’s [= Markwart 1938] fantasy...” (1993: 109). The rejection of Chorasmia is usu- 
ally in favour of other locations for the first and best of Avestan lands: e.g., Gnoli for Seistan 
(Sijistän « Sakastene, Drangiana < Zra[n]ka [figs 1, 4]). Chorasmia nonetheless remains a 
plausible candidate. It is easy to demonstrate that all of the names of lands mentioned in the 
Avesta refer to the east (see Gershevitch 1964); it is also obvious that the location of the “best 
of lands”, the “Aryan Expanse” was progressively shifted closer to the core of the Persian state: 
from Chorasmia (?) to Bactria, to Seistan and, ultimately, to Azerbaijan. See also Helms and 
Yagodin 1997: n. 8 for a brief summary. 
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Exploration of Chorasmia began in the 1930s under the leadership of one 
of Soviet Russias most prolific and energetic archaeologist, S. P. Tolstov, who 
founded the Chorasmian Archaeological Expedition which is one of the mile- 
stones in world archaeology. An entire, literally lost, ancient land 
(a whole Achaemenid satrapy) was discovered which had only been known 
from fragmentary Greek, Persian, and Chinese texts. With the collapse of the 
Soviet Union in 1991 scholarly and financial infrastructures disappeared in 
Central Asia and this ushered in a new era of East-West collaboration. Syd- 
ney University, among many other international institutions, has participated 
in this cooperant environment since 1992. The current project was founded 
in 1994. USCAP and its Uzbek-Karakalpak collaborators have, in a way, 
inherited the great work of Tolstovs Chorasmian Expedition and it is the aim 
of the project to bring to completion one of the most comprehensive archae- 
ological/historical undertakings attempted anywhere in the ancient world. 

The Tash-k'irman oasis (Figs 2, 3) is the last preserved archaeological zone 
in Chorasmia; the rest has been largely destroyed by intensive agricultural 
exploitation.” In collaboration with the Karakalpak/Uzbek Academy of Sci- 
ences, USCAP is currently exploring three important sites: Kazakl'i-yatkan, 
Tash-k'irman-tepe, and Kara-tepe (Fig. 2). The projects objective is to test 
and verify the existing Soviet Russian data base and to establish an absolute 
chronology for the ancient history of Chorasmia. Kazakl'i-yatkan is one of 
the largest fortified sites in the land and may have been either the capital of 
Chorasmia or, perhaps more likely, a major sacred centre sometime between 
the 4% century BC (or earlier) and the т" or early 28 century AD. It is well- 
preserved with standing remains up to 10 metres high and, most significantly, 
deep archaeological depositions which allow us to create a sequence of con- 
struction and, with an comprehensive programme of 4C determinations, an 
absolute chronology. Tash-k'irman-tepe is a monumental religious complex, 
certainly a fire temple which may date back to early stages of the Zoroastrian 


6 In a collaborative endeavour such as ours there are inevitably many difficulties, many of 
them the result of Cold War separation in the scholarly world (see n. 33). These are being 
resolved slowly and necessarily with mutual respect. It is a fact that although today our tech- 
nology and methodology in the West is much in advance of the Russian systems, from the 
1930s up to the 1960s Soviet Russian archaeology was exemplary in terms of funding, scope, 
recording, and publication. 

7 Most of the smaller archaeological sites such as farmsteads and industrial installations 
have disappeared, as have traces of field systems and canals which were all once visible on the 
ground. Only the larger fortified sites have survived although even these are under threat. 
The collaborative project has at least managed to have the Tash-k’irman oasis declared a pro- 
tected archaeological zone. 

* On the question of absolute chronology see n. 40. 
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religion. Kara-tepe is a small fortress which appears to have been founded in 
the ‘Kushan’ era (с. 2°% century AD onwards: see below) with occupation up 
to the 7^ century Ар USCAP is therefore targeting an indicative era of 
northern Central Asian history: from the first recorded interaction between 
Inner Asia and the Indo-Iranian world and the rise of Islam (see Table 1). 

Chorasmia, as noted earlier, is one of the most northerly of “civilised” 
lands in terms of ancient history, which history it entered officially when it 
became part of the 16" satrapy of the Achaemenid Persian empire in the late 
6% century BC (Fig. 4). Cyrus the Great fell in battle against the nomadic 
Massagetae in about 530 BC, possibly on the Oxus River? and Darius I (after 
c. 525 BC) consolidated the empire by the end of the century at which time 
Chorasmia appears in his taxation list along with the Parthians, Sogdians, and 
Arians (see Fig. 4)." Before this Chorasmia and Chorasmians feature in leg- 
endary contexts which has given rise to much speculation among scholars and 
much heated debate.” Herodotus, as usual, gives tantalising hints when he 
describes a plain in Asia which used to belong to the Chorasmians, located 
between the Hyrcanians, the Parthians, the Sarangians, and the Thamanaeans, 
but now is the property of the Persian king (2.е., an Achaemenid, either Cyrus 
or Darius). From this it is usually inferred that the Chorasmian land was 
located to the south of modern Merv, in southern Turkmenistan“ and that 
the Chorasmians moved and that the direction of their migration must have 
been north, taking with them a developed southern culture of the pre- 
Achaemenid period. The time of this supposed migration coincides with at 
least one hypothesis for the date of the prophet Zarathustras ministry in east- 
ern Iranian lands. Archaeological evidence recovered by Tolstovs Chorasmian 


? Including the Afrighid dynasty (see Afrigh in EP iv: 1065-1068; >f.righ). Al-Birüni 
(al-athar al-baqiya San-il-kürün al-alkhäliya, [c. AD 1000], ed., transl. Sachau) states that they 
are the first line of the later Khwarezm-shähs, starting in AD 305 up to AD 995. Few known 
names of Afrighid kings correspond to al-Birüni's list, none to his list of building projects said 
to have been sponsored by the dynasty. See Helms and Yagodin 1997, n. 16. 

^ Herodotus, Hist. 1.205 ff. where the river is called the Araxes which is not necessarily 
the Oxus. 

" Herodotus, Hist. iii.92. 

? See n. 5 on the “Greater Chorasmian" hypothesis. 

5 Herodotus, Hist. iii.117. 

^ With reference to Fig. 4: Hyrcanians and Parthians (Parthava) refer to the area south 
and east of the Caspian sea; Sarangians (Drangianans [Zran[n]ka]) to south-eastern Iran, 
south-western Afghanistan; Thamaneans perhaps the eastern foothills of the Hindu Kush. 
Thus the region of Merv (Margiana «Margus) and Herat (Areia «Haraiva). 

5 Boyce (1975, pp. 4, 17), on the other hand, has Zarathustra among Chorasmians in a 
semi-nomadic environment in the far north-east, Chorasmians perhaps eventually settling 
near the Aral Sea as opposed to their movement from south to north from the region of Merv 
(Margiana). Much depends on the absolute chronology of Zarathustra’s ministry (see n. 107). 
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Expedition since the 1930$ conclusively indicates close cultural contact 
between Chorasmia of the 79/6» century BC and the civilised’ south. There 
was an abrupt change in material culture in terms of architecture and pottery 
production. A hitherto semi-nomadic culture (Andronovo = Suyargan/Taz- 
abag’yab: see Table т) ceased to exist and was replaced by totally new settle- 
ment architecture, sophisticated irrigation schemes, and pottery" which can 
be related to numerous sites of southern Central Asia of the 7/6" centuries 
BC. Tolstov created a periodisation and chronology, both of which are still 
current but now under serious review by the collaborative USCAP-Karakalpak 
project. 


BRONZE AGE (= ANDROVOVO) 


Suyargan Ia (early stage) r* half 2" millennium BC 
Ib (late stage) п" — 9 centuries BC 

Tazabag’yab II 15^ — п centuries BC 

EARLY IRON AGE (= LATE ANDRONOVO) 

Amirabad Ш 9% — 8% centuries BC 

ARCHAIC 

Kiuzeli-g'ir I 7/6» century BC 

Dingildzhe II 6/5 century BC 

Kalal'i-g'ir Ш 5" century BC 

Khazarasp IV 5*/4^ century BC 

ANTIQUE 


Kangiui I (early stage) 4^ — 34 centuries BC 

II (late stage) 2"! century BC — r* century AD 
Kushan I (early) 1" — 24 century AD 
II (late) 3! — 4% centuries AD 


Hephthalite 4‘ — 6" centuries AD 
Turk 4" century A.D + 
AFRIGHID 


4% (2) — 9% centuries AD" 


Table 1. Chorasmian periodisation'? 


'6 Pre-“Archaic” canal systems existed but these were limited in size and scope. For irriga- 
tion systems see Andrianov 1969a, 1969b. A canal system, possibly going back to the ‘Archaic’ 
period, has been found north of Kazakli-yatkan: the currently available date of use is 
"Kangiui", based on pottery in the canals. 

7 The best presentation of this evidence is still Cattenat and Gardin (1977). The British 
excavations at Old Kandahar in Arachosia (Hara[h]uvati$/Hara'vati/Harax’aiti), perhaps once 
the capital of an Achaemenid satrapy, have uncovered the same pottery (Helms 1997) associ- 
ated with a scheme of fortifications which has echoes in the Avesta (Vendidät 2.25-30) in hav- 
ing a series of corridors along the inner face of the defences. Tolstov made a similar connec- 
tion with Kiuzeli-g'ir (1948a, 1948b) which has been generally rejected but may, after all, be 
not entirely fanciful. In any event, there is absolutely no doubt that Chorasmia experienced a 
total culture change in about the 7/6" century BC which cannot be explained by mere imi- 
tation across the Kara-kum to Margus and Sug(u)da across the Kz’il-kum or along the Oxus 
and Jaxartes rivers. 
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This first proto-historical stage is called the ‘Archaic’ period (79/6 c. 
BC – 5/4 c. BC). Unfortunately only two large sites definitely of this 
time have so far been explored: Kiuzeli-gir'? and Kalal'i-g'ir 1," both in 
northern Turkmenistan just over 100 kilometres west of Kazakl’i-yatkan 
across the Classical Oxus river (modern Amu-dar’ya). Furthermore, the lat- 
ter was not in use for very long although it has produced objects which link 
it to the imperial Achaemenid Persian ambit. The ‘Archaic’ nature of 
Khazarasp is not firm given the extant publications.” It is therefore quite 
likely that Chorasmia was indeed part of the Persian empire, most likely 
under Darius I and Xerxes I (522-465 BC), but that control lapsed in the 5" 
century BC.^^ This then ushered in the next stage, the so-called ‘Antique’ 
period which is divided into two main sections. The first is regarded as an 
independent Chorasmian state which continues the cultural inheritance of 
the ‘Archaic’ period and the evidence for this is ample although the nature 
of this putative state needs further careful scrutiny. Many fortresses and 
farmsteads, border ‘towns’,® and at least two major ‘urban’ sites (Kazakl’i- 
yatkan one of them; Bazar-kala the other) have been found and belong to 
this period on the basis of pottery typology. Tolstov gave a name to this 
stage of ancient Chorasmian history, calling it the Kangiui (K'ang-chü or 
K’ang-kü period). The name ‘Kangiui’ is a misnomer but has stuck.” This 


5 Other scholars end the Afrighid regime with their overthrow by the Ma?münids in AD 
955. See also Helms and Yagodin 1997, pp. 45-47 for periodisation and chronology. 

? Periodisation is based on evidence from key sites: Ze, Kiuzeli-g'ir (Tolstov passim); 
Dingil'dzhe (Vorob'eva 1973); Kalal’i-g’ir т (Tolstov passim); and Khazarasp (Vorob'eva et al. 1963). 

> Tolstov 1948a, 1948b, 1962. 

2 Tolstov 1962; Rapoport and Lapirov-Skoblo 1963. 

» A fragment of a griffin was found which can be closely compared in terms of style with 
capitals at Susa and Persepolis: see Rapoport and Lapirov-Skoblo 1963. Twin-headed stone 
capitals have also been found in a quarry at Sultan-uiz-dag, a range of hills just north of Kaza- 
kl'i-yatkan. 

5 Bazar-kala (Tolstov 19482, p. fig. 37:2) has ‘Archaic’ pottery but this is not demonstra- 
bly related to the visible structures there. See below. 

24 Possibly because of Xerxes I and the débácle in Greece (Salamis and Plataea). 

5 Such as Khazarasp (Vorob'eva et al. 1963), Aibuiir-kala (Mambetullaev 1978), and 
Dévkesken-kala (Khozhaniyazov and Khakiminiyazov 1997) which are larger than fortresses 
but probably not central administrative places because of their location on the arable-desert 
interfaces. All of these places are said to begin in the 4% century BC (że., “Kangiui”), а so- 
called nomad-wall north of Devkesken-kala even dating back to the 5 century BC 
(Khozhaniyazov 1996 ms). 

For Tolstov's interpretation see idem 1948a, pp. 13-26, esp. p. 20 and 1953: $vi. See also 
Helms and Yagodin 1997: n. 14. Most scholars agree that K'ang-chü lies much farther east 
than the Oxus delta. Minns (1913) placed it near lake Issyk-kul (mod. north Kirgyzstan) 
north-east of the Jaxartes river (S’ir-dar’ya) and north of the Tien Shan range. See also Mark- 
wart 1938, p. 1 ff. Further on K'ang-chü (Kangju) in accessible form see Benjamin 2000: 117-120 
who, however, still allows a possibility of locating K. in Chorasmia which is not supported by 
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period (c. 4^ c. BC - [arbitrarily] 1“ с. AD) was apparently an independent 
kingdom completely isolated from surrounding countries up to about the 
г“ century BC.” The second part of the ‘Antique’ period is based on 
another culture change, less drastic than that between the Andronovo and 
‘Archaic’, but nonetheless a significant one in terms of greater Central Asian 
political and cultural history. The term Kushan was given this next stage. 
‘Kushan’ refers to a confederation of nomadic tribes, the Yueh-chih, who 
originally operated near the western borders of China. Han Chinese records 
mention these people and it is known that the Han government solicited 
their help against other nomadic entities in the area, particularly the Wu- 
sun and Hsiung-nu. Han records state that by about 160 BC the Yueh-chih 
were in the far west, north of Ta-hia (Bactria) and the Wei-water (Oxus River), 
to the west of which lay An-sih (Parthia), to the east Ta-wan (the modern 
Ferghana valley south-east of Tashkent), and to the north a duchy or prin- 
cipality of K’ang-chii.* Between the 1 century BC and the early 1“ cen- 
tury AD elements of the Yueh-chih united under the leadership Heraus 
(Heraios) of the Kuei-shuang (Kusan) yabghu and subsequent ‘kings’ pro- 
ceeded to create an empire which ruled one quarter of the known world 
alongside the Romans, the Parthians, and the Han Chinese.” The centre of 
their empire lay in north-west India (Gandhara); their conquests included 
Kashmir in the east and areas north of the Hindu Kush, especially under 
Kujula Kadphises (с. AD 45 — 85). Whether they got to ‘Kangiui’ Choras- 
mia is not established: but elements of their newly fostered culture certainly 
did by the 2™ century AD. Toprak-kala, perhaps replacing Kazakl'i-yatkan 


any evidence. Chorasmia of the ‘Kangiui’ period had absolutely no relations with outside 
cultures might be seen in the foreign relations of K'ang-chü of the Hou Han Shu (Ze, Han 
China, the Hsiung-nu [Xiongnu] and the Yueh-chih [Yuezhi], among others). 

7 The only mention of Chorasmia is in the Alexander historians who describe a visit of 
Pharasmanes, king of Ch. to Alexander at Markanda (Afrasiab/Samarkand) in 329/8 BC. See 
Arrian, iv.15 ff. and Curtius viii.1.8 who wrongly has Phrataphernes. P's kingdom extends as 
far as the Colchians and Amazons (ż.e., as far west as the Ural or even Volga rivers) which, 
with Tolstov's equation of “Kangiui” with Chorasmia, would make a most unlikely large state. 
See п. 26. 

28 See Hulsewé 1979, p. 123 ff. K'ang-chü is perhaps better regarded as a tribal federation 
rather than a state. 

29 As noted by Benjamin (1998) in a convenient introduction to Kushan research. For the 
Kushan succession after Kujula Kadphises see now Sims-Williams and Cribb 1995/6. On Her- 
aus see Davidovich 1984 for a hoard probably minted in northern Bactria: but see also Cribb 
1993 who regards the ‘Heraus’ coins as an issue of Kujula Kadphises. 

зо Two terracotta figurines have been found, one in a context closely dated by “C deter- 
minations between the range of 45 BC and AD 73 (ANSTO OZE843, OZD246, OZD244, 
OZE940). One of these might be regarded to be in a ‘Buddhist’ style (Helms er al. 2000 
[Helms had no part in the writing]; Helms and Kidd forthcoming) which is remarkable given 
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(some 12 kilometres to the south) as the centre of power at least in east 
Chorasmia, and its architecture, sculpture, and wall painting is totally dif- 
ference from what was current before.” The “Kushan” period of Chorasmia 
lasts up to about the 4% century AD when the Huns (Hephthalites) begin 
their takeover of Central Asia. Many of the Chorasmian settlements appear 
to have been abandoned or much reduced at this time, not to be revived 
until the later Afrighid period by which time the settlement architecture had 
undergone another change. Alongside large towns, smaller, self-contained 
fortresses appeared, not at frontier positions but in the middle of the arable 
land. Their architecture is reminiscent of European feudal castles with don- 
jons and moats.” This new pattern of settlement (and government) prompted 
Tolstov, among others, to apply the term “feudal” to the period, in keeping 
with Communist historical theory. 


Kazakl'i-yatkan (Akcha-khani-kalesi)* 


Kazakl'i-yatkan consists of an upper and lower enclosure, measuring about 
15 and 30 hectares respectively. Both enclosures are heavily fortified. The 
upper was the first militarised establishment at the site consisting of galleried 
curtain walls and regularly spaced towers set on a high pakhsa socle (Fig. 8). 
This was followed by the construction of a proteichisma with a raised and 
paved covered way and double ditches (Figs 6, 7)» These fortifications 


the almost complete absence of any reference to Buddhism in Chorasmia. The date range also 
concerns a global disaster at Kazakl'i-yatkan (see below), a serious siege possibly involving 
engines such as battering rams and stone throwers. The question of the enemy’s identity is 
tantalising as the date range could place the siege after the Yueh-chih “conquest” of Bactria 
and the early reign of Kujula Kadphises and his northern campaigns. It is noteworthy that 
coins first make their appearance at Toprak-kala, the earliest (c. 1* c. BC?) possibly an imita- 
tion of the Bactrian coinage of Eucratides (See Heraus/Kujula Kadphises above [n. 29].) The 
important question of the ‘siege’ and its as yet uncertain date will be fully addressed in Helms 
and Kidd (forthcoming). 

3" See Nerazik and Rapoport (eds) 1981 and Rapoport and Nerazik (eds) 1984. An English 
summary appears in Rapoport 1994. 

> See Tolstov 1948b, fig. 68 and esp. Nerazik 1996 for a detailed study of these monu- 
ments and the rural landscape of early medieval Chorasmia. 

3 See Frumkin CAR 10 (1962), р. 335 and note particularly his balanced appraisal. Marxist 
models of historical process are by no means totally superseded by Anglo-American ones sim- 
ply because the Soviet system collapsed. See also Klejn 1993 and references. 

34 The barbican area (09) was supervised by Khozhaniyazov and Sneddon. Area 10, the 
so-called palace/temple, was supervised by Kidd. 

35 A proteichisma is a system of outworks, additional structures added beyond the main 
line of defence of a fortress or city, a term which came into use in the mid-4 century BC in 
the Hellenistic west. See also n. 59. Very few complete systems have been found. The best 
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enclosed a number of apparently monumental buildings including a possible 
mausoleum or naus at the precise сепше, a so-called palace/temple (area то), 
and a temenos of some kind (Fig. 4). There may be other large-scale com- 
plexes beneath the sand dunes. Evidently the upper enclosure was purpose- 
built to enclose these structures which are suspected to be of a sacral rather 
than purely administrative nature. Following the construction and use of the 
proteichisma, a new enclosure (lower) was added to the east and south. This 
too was heavily fortified with galleried curtain walls, (presumably) regularly 
spaced towers, and a proteichisma (Fig. 5: area 03). The current absolute date 
for the construction of the wooden roof of the upper enclosure galleried cur- 
tain walls and the towers is in about the early 2"¢ century BC.’ A catastrophe 
occurred at Kazakl'i-yatkan which saw the burning of much of the site, 
specifically the roof beams of the galleried curtain walls and towers. This 
event is currently dated between the 1* century BC and the 1“ century AD? 
and is followed by domestic occupation in the covered way of the upper 
enclosure proteichisma and a subsequent reinforcement of the towers with a 
cladding of mud bricks and pakhsa. The upper layers of depositions in the 
galleried curtain walls and towers were sealed by mud bricks some time in the 
too" 
cut ditches were added as a new proteichisma. Thereafter the site was aban- 


century AD? and a new cover wall (Figs 7:10) and (presumably) re- 


doned. According to presently available ^C determinations, the fortifications 


example is the Euryalos fort at Syracuse in Sicily (see Lawrence 1979, р. 288 Ё). See also Parthian 
Silylrinx in Hyrcania (Lawrence 1979, р. 287; Winter 1971, р. 124, 133 nn. 28-9, 218 п. 26, 233 
n. 67, 330; Polybius 10.31). These proteichismata consisted of a cover wall some distance from 
the curtain walls and towers from behind which low-level flat trajectory fire could bear on 
incoming troops and siege engines which could no longer be covered from wall walk and 
tower batteries. This was predominantly a reaction to the introduction of torsion artillery 
in the early 4% century BC. Alexander the Great made much good use of this new arm. 
See Marsden 1969, 1971. Proteichismata in Central Asia, particularly in Chorasmia, present a 
conundrum since they are very similar to Hellenistic systems and, in terms of multiple ditches, 
remarkably close to the recommendations of Philo of Byzantium (c. 3 BC) [see n. 103]: a 
conundrum since it seems unlikely that Chorasmia influenced the military architecture of the 
Hellenistic world in any way. Furthermore, the Hellenistic proteichisma was a reaction against 
torsion artillery (as noted above) of which no signs have been found in Chorasmia. None of 
the Chorasmian examples has been securely dated in terms of first construction; the system at 
Kazakl'i-yatkan is currently dated only as early as the 2” century BC. 

36 Currently dated between the 3 and 1* centuries BC: Maximum Calibrated Age 1с 
range 275 — 54 BC (ANSTO OZD243). For parallels, a plan and reconstruction see Helms 
et al. 2001, figs 13-15, passim, and n. 43. A naus (in Zoroastrian practice) is a tomb, often on 
a monumental scale, for the burial of important personages. Ossuary burials are the norm in 
Chorasmia (see Grenet 1984). 

37 Maximum Calibrated Age 16 range 173 — 68 BC (ANSTO OZE844). 

38 Maximum Calibrated Age 16 range 45 BC — AD 66 (ANSTO OZD246). 

3 Maximum Calibrated Age 1с range AD 22 – по (ANSTO OZE845). 
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of Kazakl'i-yatkan therefore were built and operational in the time between 
the so-called later 'Kangiui' and the early ‘Kushan periods.*° 


Area 09: Barbican* (Figs 6-7) 


The barbican has been under excavation since 1999 and the general plan 
of the complex has been established. This is a plan which is common to 
many fortifications of ancient Chorasmia, particularly of the so-called 
‘Kangiui’ period (4% c. BC — І“ c. AD). The earliest example is at Kalal’i- 
gir 1 dated in the 5% century BC# with external (rounded?) towers, two 
internal bastions or buttresses, and rounded towers at the gate itself. Close 
parallels, but with internal rounded towers, are found at 'Kangiui' Dzhan- 
bas-kala and Ayaz-kala I*^ of the ‘Kangiui’ period and also at ‘Kushan 
Ayaz-kala Ш1.% The “citadel” at 'Kangiui' Bazar-kala has a similar barbican*“ 
as do the fortifications at Bol'shaya K'irk-K'iz-kala," Kaparas with internal 
towers,# Kurgashin-kala,* Toprak-kala Khivinskaya,°° and Kz’il-kala.” The 
architectural type appears therefore to be typical of the ‘Kangiui’ period but 
originating in the later ‘Archaic’ period.” But for the (contested) example at 


4° This is based on the chronology first established by Tolstov (1948a, 1948b, 1962) and set 
out in terms of pottery typology by Vorob'eva in 1959. The appearance of so-called “early 
Kangiui" pottery at the site is therefore problematical at this stage of investigation. See now 
Helms et al. 2001. 

* In the Russian literature barbicans are called "labyrinth before gate". A barbican is an 
additional defensive structure beyond the gate which forces incoming troops to be exposed to 
flanking fire and impedes the approach of battering rams or other machines. Barbicans 
become canonical internationally in the medieval period. The origins of Chorasmian barbi- 
cans is still unknown (but see n. 52). 

+ Tolstov 1962, fig. 51. See also Rapoport and Lapirov-Skoblo 1963: fig. 2. It appears that 
none of the towers has actually been excavated and the shape is probably inferred from sur- 
face contours only. 

^ Tolstov 1948b, fig. 24a. 

+ Tolstov 1948b, fig. 36b. 

5 But see Khozhaniyazov 1987, 102-105 on an ‘Archaic’ date for at least some of the struc- 
tures there. 

46 Tolstov 1948a, fig. 37.2. 

47 Khozhaniyazov 1996 ms. 

^ [tina [ed.] 1991, fig. 54. 

^ Khozhaniyazov 1984, fig. 1. 

* Mambetullaev 1986, figs 1, 3. 

* Khozhaniyazov 1986a, fig. 1. 

> Its original inspiration presumably is eastern Iranian although no convincing parallels 
have been found in Achaemenid military architecture. The gates at Persepolis, for example, 
are recessed in the line of defence and flanked by rectangular towers (Gullini 1964). Barbicans 
are rare in Sogdian, Bactrian and Margianan fortifications (cf. Chichanlik-tepe in Margiana: 
Pugachenkova 1958, fig. p. 46). 
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Ayaz-kala III (see above) ‘Kushan barbicans are less common; the one at 
Toprak-kala is more complex and much larger.” Where precisely the barbi- 
can at Kazakl'i-yatkan fits chronologically is not certain at this stage of 
research although it was certainly in use as early as the 2" century BC and 
reused and reconstructed well into the early ‘Kushan period. 

Only the upper plan of the barbican in area 09 has been traced exten- 
sively. Sondages have revealed the lower stages. The plan consists of two gal- 
leried walls making a north flank and an east face and overlapping the 
entrance through the line of the main defences. These galleries probably 
communicated with the gallery of the main line of defences. No traces of 
external or internal towers have been found. The gate is about 4 metres 
wide and had two brick door jambs near the external face in its upper stages 
(Fig. 6:16). There are traces of mud brick pavements, the uppermost in the 
north-west corner of the barbican court (Fig. 6: PV), the next related to the 
gate with door jambs, and the lowest reached so far (Fig. 6:14) belonging 
to an earlier stage in which the galleries of the curtain walls were blocked. 
This pavement is set on a pakhsa platform (Fig. 6:14) whose edge has 
been traced in the east and south. A mud brick buttress (Fig. 6: BT) was 
added, abutting the south tower of the barbican and set on the lowest 
brick pavement. A loophole was found in the external north flank of the 
barbican (Fig. 6: LH). The south tower has not been excavated but for its 
north flank and east face where the base of the structure was reached. This 
base consists of a stepped pakhsa socle almost precisely the same as the 
tower in area ol and the north-east corner tower of the upper enclosure 
(Figs 7, 8). A similar stepped base was found in the east face of the barbican 
(Fig. 6). 

At some stage, close to the original construction of the defences, a prote- 
ichisma was added to the barbican of the upper enclosure. In terms of archi- 
tectural details this proteichisma absolutely corresponds to the ones in areas ol 
and 06. The covered way is raised on a platform of sand revetted in the east 
by a sloping mud brick wall slightly offset eastwards. The covered way was 
paved with three courses of mud brick, the uppermost of which was bonded 
into the revetment/cover wall. No signs of loopholes have been found in the 


5 Nerazik and Rapoport [eds] 1981, fig. 2. 

54 Stepped bases can be related to Zoroastrian symbolism since (the few) fire altars which 
have been found often have such bases. See for example Dahan-i Gulaman (Scerrato 1979, 
figs 16, 18, 19) and, much earlier, Tepe Nush-i Jan (Roaf and Stronach 1973). Stepped fire altar 
bases also appear on the reverses of Sasanian coins after the 3'İ century AD. See also TASH- 
КЛЕМАМ-ТЕРЕ below. 
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cover wall. All details are repeated in areas o1 and 06 including the curved 
plan of the covered way (Fig. 7). In addition to the covered way, the prote- 
ichisma at the barbican has a system of double ditches and berm (Figs 6, 7:3- 
9) which is probably a uniform feature at least in the cast flank of the upper 
enclosure.” The width of ditch 2 is in the region of 50 to бо metres, based on 
the eastern limit of the sondage in area 09 (Fig. 7: B) and the 1995 sondage 
east of area o1 (Fig. 7: sondage 1995). A surface depression in the north (Fig. 
7:11) corroborates this. This is also supported by the contours in the 1995 cut 
in area ot where there is a distinct rise between the foot of the covered way 
revetment and the area beneath the later cover wall east of which the surface 
falls off sharply suggesting a ditch beneath.’ A spur wall runs east from the 
south-east corner of the barbican face (Figs 4 and 6.17)9 and may represent 
the north edge of a ramp or causeway across the ditches. The area to the 
south of this has not been explored yet (Fig. 7.20). 

The following preliminary reconstruction of the major stages in the 
development of the fortifications in the eastern sector of Kazakl'i-yatkan 
may be suggested. 


1. The construction of the upper enclosure stepped pakhsa socle and 
towered trace with two storeyed galleries, numerous loopholes, and at 
least two barbicans, the latter aligned on the central monument, the 
mausoleum/naus of area 07 (Figs 5, 7). These were set on (apparently) 
sterile sands and clays.? It may be hypothesised that the upper enclo- 
sure was purpose-built to enclose not only the mausoleum/naus but 
also other public buildings or monuments such as the temple/palace 
in area 10 and the zemenos in the south-west. A ditch may have been 
made at this time. 

2. The addition of a proteichisma consisting of a raised covered way with 
cover wall (loopholes or battlements?) and a system of two ditches 
separated by a narrow berm. 


5 See n. 35. 

5° Cf Helms and Yagodin 1997, fig. 8, walls 2 and 16, respectively. 

57 Such additions at towers are know in Hellenistic fortifications where they are referred 
to with the adjective émxéuz10¢ which could mean either ‘at an angle’ or ‘crooked’ used 
for outworks at posterns (Lawrence 1979, p. 72[9]). Spur-walls occur at several fortresses in 
Chorasmia: e.g., 'Kushan' Angka-kala (Khozhaniyazov 1986b, fig. 1); and 'Kangiui' Toprak- 
kala Khivinskaya (Mambetullaev 1986, figs 1, 3). 

5 Areas or and об revealed some possible structures under the stepped footings of the for- 
tifications, beneath a layer of apparently sterile sand. The high water table at the site has so 
far prevented further excavations. 

9 The function of Chorasmian proteichisma cover walls (for that matter, the entire sys- 
tem) is unclear. Few of these walls have survived to any great height to establish whether they 
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3. The construction of the lower enclosure fortifications with a bat- 
tered pakhsa base and loopholes and at least one corner tower (Fig. 
5: area 03). A ditch was made to the east. Domestic structures were 
found against the inner face of these lower enclosure defences (sea- 
sons 1995-6). The gallery within the (curtain) walls was not much 
used and it appears that this stage of the defences was abandoned for 
a time. 

4. The addition of a proteichisma to the lower enclosure fortifications 
consisting of a covered way level with a berm beyond and a ditch. In 
contrast to the upper enclosure corner tower (Fig. 3: area 06), the 
cover wall makes a right angle at the salient angle of the rectilinear 
tower, not a curve. 

5. Reconstruction of the lower enclosure defensive line with a mud 
brick fill or pavement and new superstructures with loopholes hori- 
zontally offset from earlier ones. 

6. A global disaster (siege) at the site with roof beams burnt and gal- 
leries and loopholes (at least at ground level) blocked with debris. 

7. A reconstruction in area 06 included new brick fill and west return 
of the cover wall dated до BC to AD 39.6? 

8. Domestic occupation in the covered way of the upper enclosure pro- 
teichisma and in the galleries of the lower enclosure (area 06) and 
along the barbican face followed by a period of abandonment. 

9. Reinforcement of the lower tower faces and flanks with mud brick 
and pakhsa cladding in areas o1, 06, and 09. 

то. Sealing of debris in galleries and towers of the upper enclosure with 
a mud brick packing. 

u. A new proteichisma cover wall on the east flank of the upper enclo- 
sure (areas от and 09). 

12. Abandonment, presumably in the early 2"* century AD.“ 


had loopholes, battlements, or narrow wall walks or banquettes. The cover walls at Kazakl'i- 
yatkan had no loopholes and are almost too narrow to allow for a banquette with parapet. 
“Kangiui” (?”Archaic”) Khazarasp is the only extant example of a cover wall with (recessed) 
loopholes (Vorob'eva et al. 1963, figs 14-19). The reconstruction (ibid., fig. 19) is fiction. In 
terms of the whole system, Chorasmian proteichismata do not comply with Hellenistic tactics 
since there are no means of easy access to and from the covered ways as there are in Greek 
works. J.e., therefore these covered ways were not used for mechanised artillery and probably 
not even manned: they were either an additional impediment to incoming troops or simply 
decorative or symbolic. 

6 ANSTO OZE843 Maximum Calibrated Age 16 range. 

6 Perhaps when the centre of government was shifted to nearby Toprak-kala during the 
so-called *Kushan' period. See also Nerazik and Rapoport (eds) 1981. 
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Area то: Temple/Palace (Figs 9, 10) 


Area 10 was first surveyed in 1998 and excavations there began in 2000. 
The first sondages revealed two stone column bases of a well-known type 
which first appears at Kalal’i-g’ir 1, apparently in the 5" century BC“ in a 
small hypostyle hall just over ten metres broad. This type of column base 
was apparently in use up to the Kushan period: e.g., in both the so-called 
palace and ‘city’ at Toprak-kala. The original positions of both bases in 
area 10 are known: the outer representing a colonnaded facade between 
towers; the internal either an hypostyle hall or a colonnaded area open to 
the sky in the centre. 

The 2001 season of excavations produced a mud brick pavement and frag- 
ments of polychrome painted plaster and fragments of stucco, some in situ 
(Fig. 9: internal curved wall of the gallery or corridor), which were consoli- 
dated by the excavations conservator and then re-buried.“* Work on the 
inside of the building was temporarily stopped pending a full programme of 
conservation at the site. This season’s most striking discovery was the rounded 
south-west corner tower and the gallery within. The tower has a characteris- 
tic form in which the flanks are not parallel but converge towards the curtain 
walls (a plan sometimes called ‘ogee’). When this tower is superimposed on 
the 1998 survey (Fig. 9) a plan is apparent which has no parallels in ancient 
Chorasmian non-military monumental architecture. The form of the tower, 
however, may be compared with a corner tower at 'Kangiui' (2) Bazar-kala® 
and similar structures at Gyaur-kala (Sultanuizdag),““ Eres-kala,7 Kaparas,® 
and other sites such as Tok-kala,® P'il-kala,79 and Ayaz-kala I (as a later 
addition).” ‘Archaic’ Kalal’i-g’ir 1 has rounded towers”? and Tolstov fancifully 
reconstructed such towers at Kiuzeli-g’ir. The absolute dates of the ‘Kangiui’ 


Rapoport and Lapirov-Skoblo 1963, fig. 3. 

9 Nerazik and Rapoport (eds) 1981, fig. 23g; Rapoport and Nerazik (eds) 1984, fig. 21. 

^^ During the 2000 season of excavations fragments of a decorative stucco frieze or dado 
with gold leaf were found inside the temple/palace. No other objects such as pottery have yet 
been encountered. 

55 Tolstov 1948a, fig. 48.3. 
Tolstov 1958b, fig. 1. 
67 Tolstov 1948a, fig. 58. 
Itina [ed.] 1991, fig. 54. 

© Gudkova 1964, fig. 2. 

7° Originally in Tolstov (1948a, fig. 67). See now Gulyamov 1957 and Man'ilov 1965. 

7 Man'ilov and Khozhaniyazov 1981, fig. 2.1. 

7 Rapoport and Lapirov-Skoblo 1963, fig. 2. 

73 Tolstov 1958b, fig. 58. The towers are not actually rounded but rather trapezoidal with 
rounded corners. They are also different in that they have no doorways from the gallery but 
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rounded and rectilinear towers are unknown; Kalal'i-g'ir 1 is currently dated 
in the 5^ century BC, a relative date only.” 

But, as was noted above, it is the overall plan of the building at Kazak- 
l'i-yatkan which finds no Chorasmian parallels: że., a quadrilateral plan 
with two pairs of sides parallel, rounded (‘ogee’) corner towers, perhaps 
two entrances flanked by pylons or rounded towers, a gallery, and external 
and internal colonnades. The colonnaded interior might be compared with 
the great hypostyle halls of the Achaemenid style (e.g., Susa and Persepolis) 
but the closest in terms of general plan, as well as design details, is the 
Period 2 building at Gonur South” in southern Turkmenistan (Margiana) 
(Fig. 10) which corresponds to the BMAC dated sometime between 2000 
and 1500 ВС. Other southern Bronze Age parallels occur at Togolok 1, 
among others. Another close parallel exists at Tillya-tepe in northern 
Afghanistan (Bactria) where the original round-towered plan undergoes 
many changes including the addition of a (curved) corridor (gallery) and 
an internal colonnade.77 Sarianidi dates the complex between the 10° and 
5^ centuries BC. Large buildings with rounded corner towers of the “ogee” 
type are known at Iron Age (pre-Achaemenid) sites such as Old Kanda- 
har.”® An internal colonnade is known at Iron Age Alt in-tepe.” 

The remarkably early ^C date from charcoal from the floor of the tem- 
ple/palace complex at Kazakl'i-yatkan (calibrated age 1с range: 1413 — 1325 
ВС) would appear to fit the architectural parallels cited above. However, 
a developed southern Bronze Age temple in the Chorasmian Tazabag yab 
cultural environment of the 15% to п" centuries BC (according to Tolstov’s 
uncertain absolute chronology) seems unlikely. This essentially Andronovo 


are simply indentations in the line of the outer wall. Tolstov’s corridors do not exists any- 
where in the published data. See now also Vishnevskaya and Rapoport 1997. 

74 See n. 40. 

75 Sarianidi 1994, fig. 1. See already Helms and Yagodin 1997, n. 18. 

7° BMAC (= ‘Bactrian-Margianan Archaeological Complex) was coined by Sarianidi. 
There is major disagreement between Western and Russian archaeologists regarding absolute 
chronology, dates for the BMAC being considerably younger on the Russian side. Numerous 
recent "C determinations (see now Hiebert 1994) strongly favour the earlier range: £e, 
BMAC = c. 2000 - 1750 BC. See also P'yankova 1994. 

77 Sarianidi 1989, fig. 2. 

78 Helms 1997. The citadel at Old Kandahar was built in the late Iron Age (= Mundigak 
VI [Casal 1961]) and subsequently reused as the administrative core of the fortress-city (capi- 
tal?). A clay tablet inscribed with cuneiform Elamite in the style of the Persepolis was associ- 
ated with this reuse during the 6% century BC (Helms 1997). The architecture of the Kanda- 
har citadel consists of a series of concentric outworks paralleled at Median Ecbatana 
(Herodotus, Hist. 1.97). See also n. 17. 

79 Sarianidi 1977. 

8 ANSTO code OZE939 Maximum Calibrated Age 1с range. 
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semi-nomadic steppe culture is totally different and apparently isolated? 
from the urban-agrarian proto-states south of the Kiz'il-kum and Kara-kum. 
Kiuzeli-g'ir and Kalal'i-g'ir 1 represent the first introduction of monumental 
architecture both military and public, in stark contrast to the simple semi- 
subterranean dwellings of Chorasmia during the Bronze Age." In any event, 
the complex in area то is clearly an important one which, much like the 
mausoleum/naus of area 07, lends weight to the notion of the upper enclo- 
sure at Kazakl'i-yatkan being a sacral complex of deep religious and political 
significance. 


Tash-K'irman-tepe: The Fire Temple?^ (Figs 11-13) 


Zoroaster, or Zarathustra in Old Iranian, was a prophet and a legendary 
figure connected with occult knowledge and magical practices in the Near 
Eastern and Mediterranean world and, to modern theologians, an early 
propagator of monotheism and therefore a possible influence on Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. The time of his ministry is still debated but many 
scholars place this in the early 6 century BC.5 According to the Zoroas- 
trian tradition Zarathustras first significant convert was Vistaspa, a ruler of 
Chorasmia and this may have happened in about 588 BC.®° 

Tash-K'irman-tepe consists of a large platform made of pakhsa walls and 
filled with sterile sand and mud bricks, the top level of which makes a pave- 
ment over much of the currently exposed areas (Fig. 11). On the basis of 
excavations and surface remains the platform appears to consist of a roughly 
north south aligned series of rectangular segments of which the western, 
southern, and eastern sectors have now been exposed. Topography suggests 
an offset enclosure in the north east. Structures on the pavement consist of 


& There are some signs of contact since Tazabag’yab pottery has occasionally appeared in 
the south which is not unnatural given a semi-nomadic population which might easily cross 
the sand deserts or simply travel along the Oxus and Jaxartes rivers. See P'yankova 1994 for a 
summary of the evidence. 

& See Tolstov 1962, fig. 20 and passim for the typical primitive hut dwellings which are 
semi-subterranean and presumably roofed with portable materials. 

8 Tt is also possible that the buildings within the upper enclosure pre-date the fortifica- 
tions: Ze., that the area was already a sacred place, perhaps back to the Bronze Age (2). 

*4 Excavated by Amirov, Betts, Yagodin, and Yusupov. 

85 See n. 107. 

86 Paulys Real-Encyclopädie 9.1, 1914, pp. 541-542 on Hystaspes (Kavi Vistäspa: Yt. 13.99- 
100) as Darius Гѕ grandfather, as first patron of Zarathustra, the father of Darius I as gover- 
nor of Parthia under Cambyses, son of Darius and Atossa as governor in Bactria and Sogdia, 
and son of Xerxes, governor in the same lands. 
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a complex system of joggled corridors and chambers, some of which con- 
tain fire altars. Many of these chambers are filled with ashes, a further sign 
of a fire cult of some kind. The emerging plan indicates that the core of the 
temple lies at the centre of the main north-south axis of the building and 
may conceal the central altar which may be the place of the temple trea- 
sure." 

In order to place Tash-k'irman-tepe in the typology of fire temples of the 
greater Iranian world, the architectural features of our complex must be 
analysed. These consists of a platform, a forecourt of some kind, a central 
shrine (‘holy of holies’), many corridors, chambers with fire altars attached 
to walls, and generally a stepped or joggled plan. The available parallels 
are few and none very close, but, taking the architectural features above, 
there are similarities in both the religious and secular architecture of Iran 
and Central Asia. For example, the temples at Kuh-i Khwaja and Susa 
have the same joggled plan with a forecourt, as well as corridors. Another 
distant parallel may be the “temple of the Oxus”, Takht-i Sanghin?° (“stone 
platform”) in northern Bactria. A good parallel in terms of architectural 
details is a Hellenistic temple at the Greco-Macedonian city of Ai Khanoum” 
where the facade has stepped niches much like those found near the centre 
of the Tash-kirman-tepe temple (Figs 11 and 12: rooms 3/37, wall w8). 
The general plan of Tash-k'irman-tepe may be compared with temples at 
Dil'berdzhin-tepe? in northern Afghanistan (southern Bactria) where the 
same indented forecourt is found, including a similar altar. Another temple 
at the same site has the indented forecourt, corridors, and “holy of holies”. 
On the other hand, the architecture of Tash-k'irman-tepe is also reflected in 
non-religious, secular styles in Central Asian architecture. For example, a 


87 A temple reconstructed in the 3 century BC, the so-called temple of the Oxus in 
southern Uzbekistan (Bactria) is also set on a (stone) platform and contained remnants of the 
temple treasure which included Achaemenid objects (Litvinskii and Pichikian 1981, 1994). 
This temple (Takht-i Sanghin) is thought by some to be the original location of the famous 
Oxus treasure (Dalton 1905) although nearby Takht-i Kubad may also be a candidate. See 
Litvinskii and Pichikian 1984 for a very full description of the finds from Takht-i Sanghin. 

88 Virtually all altars associated with fire cult are placed at the centre of square rooms, 
often supplied with a set of four piers or columns, from the Bronze Age onward: e.g., Togolok 
21 and Djarkutan (Py'ankova 1994, fig. 5:3, 5), Susa, Kuh-i Khwaja and Surkh-kotal (Schipp- 
mann 1971, fig. 83), and Takht-i Sanghin (Litvinskii and Pichikian 1994, fig. 4), among 
others, and throughout the Sasanian period up to the rise of Islam. The wall altar may be a 
north-eastern Central Asian preference. See, for instance, Gyaur-kala, n. 98. 

89 See Schippmann 1971, fig. 83. 

9° See n. 87. 

91 Grenet 1991, fig. І. 

9 Examples in Kruglikova 1986, figs 1-4, 27, 36, 58 showing the development of plans. 
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Hellenistic-Bactrian domestic building at Ai Khanoum? has the same fore- 
court, corridors, and central chamber.” 

Sondages and clearance continued at Tash-k'irman-tepe during the 2001 
season of excavations.? Several new walls were uncovered in the north of 
the temple (Fig. 11), all aligned more or less north-south and east-west like 
the rest of the complex. The major focus, however, was on clearing more 
of the rooms in the central and southern part of the building, around the 
likely location of the central shrine which was filled with a packing of mud 
bricks during later stages. Rooms 3 and 37/38 were cleared and revealed sig- 
nificant architectural features. A narrow mud wall divides rooms 3 and 38 
(Figs 12, 13). This wall (ws1) has a doorway in the centre, flanked by two 
engaged pakhsa columns or pilasters set on stone bases. The northern base 
is stepped. The wall itself is pierced with ventilation holes (Fig. 13). This 
feature and the decorative wall niches, as well as the altar in room 38 (see 
below), can be paralleled at Tepe Nush-i Jan in Iran where a fire cult was 
practiced during the 8%/7% century ВО and where decorative niches and 
ventilation holes were found in a shrine with a stone fire altar. Room 38 
(Fig. 13) has a recessed chamber in the north wall (w8) direcdy opposite an 
altar in the south wall (w7).97 This altar consists of a rectangular mud plat- 
form set on a low plinth. There is a decorative niche in wall 7 behind the 
altar with a series of recesses.”* A second recessed chamber lies to the east 
of the altar. With the two altars found north of the supposed core of the 
temple in the previous season (Fig. 11: room 8), the new shrine room 


эз For a comparative architectural study including Ai Khanoum and Dil’berdzhin-tepe see 
Pugachenkova 1991, 213-221 and pls LXXXIX-XCVIII. 

9% The building type is wide-spread in Central Asia and is a combination of Hellenistic 
and indigenous styles (see Bernard 1976) which has also been found in Arachosia in the south 
(Helms 1997: stage K, the painted house). 

95 The site was first surveyed by the Chorasmian Archaeological Expedition under Tolstov 
(1962) when many small ‘Archaic’ sites were recorded in the immediate vicinity. These are 
now gone. Khozhaniyazov recorded walls at Tash-k'irman-tepe in the 19805 (1996 ms). The 
present project began investigations in 1996 by which time part of the site had been bull- 
dozed. 

96 Roaf and Stronach 1973. 

97 Cf Gonur South (Period 1) room 315 for a similar layout (Sarianidi 1994, fig. 2). 

98 Cf the two-columned room at Gyaur-tepe which has recessed panelled niches and 
an altar with decorated niche against one wall (Rapoport and Trudnovskaya 1958, fig. 7.1-3). 
The column bases are precisely the same as one of those found in area 10 at Kazakl'i-yatkan. 
In view of the southern Bronze Age architectural parallels for the temple/palace at Kazakl’i- 
yatkan and the early "С determinations, another close architectural parallel for room 3/37/38 
at Tash-K'irman-tepe might be seen in room roo of the fire temple at North Gonur in 
Margiana (Sarianidi 1998, figs 62-64). See also n. 107. 
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(3/37/38) to the south strongly indicates that this is the most sacred part of 
the temple complex.” 

The earliest "С determination for Tash-k'irman-tepe has a maximum 
calibrated age 1с range of 378 to 235 BC!” and comes from charcoal in 
depositions some centimetres above the mud brick paved floor of the build- 
ing. It is therefore possible that the fire temple with mud brick pavements 
at Tash-k'irman-tepe might be dated in the early 4% century BC. The struc- 
tures discovered beneath this may be earlier: but only ‘Kangiui’ pottery has 


IOI 


been found, down to sterile soil levels. 


Conclusion 


Among the new material discovered during the 2001 season of excava- 
tions is the architectural peculiarity of the temple/palace of area 10 at 
Kazakl'i-yatkan which appears to be much earlier than anything else sus- 
pected at the site, specifically with reference to southern Bronze Age sites 
(eg., Gonur South and Togolok 1), and to the early ЧС determination 
(15/14 c. BC). This begs the question: is it possible that the building 
belongs to the southern Central Asian Bronze Age and is it likely that 
such contact existed with the developed southern cultures of Margiana 
and Bactria during a time when ancient Chorasmia was still for the most 
part the semi-nomadic steppe Andronovo landscape? Furthermore, what 
implications lie here for the origins of Zoroastrianism?'^* In any event, as 
was noted above, whatever the date of this monument (which should be 
4% century BC, at the earliest), it contributes to the special status of the 
upper enclosure at Kazakl'i-yatkan and the notion that it was a sacral 
complex, perhaps at the centre of an independent Chorasmian state. If, 
however, the date of construction of the temple/palace as well as that of 
the mausoleum/zaus are earlier than the construction of the fortifications, 
then the site could be seen as a sacred place, long venerated in Chorasmia 
and eventually formally fortified. The lower enclosure was added later and 
perhaps served more secular functions, replacing an earlier administrative 
centre which may be located at Bazar-kala some 40 kilometres to the 
south-east. 

In terms of military architecture the new discoveries show that Kazakl’i- 
yatkan represents a remarkably uniform fortification system in the upper 


99 See n. 88 on placement of altars. 
юо ANSTO code OZD241 Maximum Calibrated Age 16 range. 
ror But see n. 40 and CONCLUSION. 
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enclosure. It can be regarded as an example of a complete proteichisma with 
raised covered way, cover wall, and multiple (double) ditches, more or less 
as prescribed by Philo of Byzantium’s Poliorketika'® and only rarely found 
on the ground in the Hellenistic world.'^^ The date of the system at Kaza- 
kl'i-yatkan is not yet firmly established, pending further "С determinations 
from organic samples taken from the base of the curtain walls and towers. 
The earliest possible date that might be ascribed at the moment is the early 
2" century BC, being the date of the roof beams in the archers’ galleries 
and towers. This appears to clash with the established Chorasmian pottery 
typology:'? the finds from within the tower in area or, for example, have 
been described as “early Kangiui", viz. the 4" to 3" century BC.’ 

The clearance of rooms at Tash-k’irman-tepe has further strengthened 
the hypothesis that the complex served as a major fire temple in ancient 
Chorasmia. The new fire altar in room 37 and the various architectural and 
decorative features uncovered there indicate that the holy of holies of the 
temple lies nearby. The earliest date to hand for the functioning of the tem- 
ple is in the early 4^ century BC, making it the earliest attested fire temple 
in the time after the 6^ century BC date for the ministry of Zarathustra. 
Thus both Kazakl'i-yatkan and Tash-k'irman-tepe may represent the reli- 
gious core of Chorasmia early in the history of the Zoroastrian faith. The 


107 


contention is that this new evidence strengthens the case for seeking the 
“Aryan Expanse” in Chorasmia, perhaps even in terms of the old and much 
maligned “Greater Chorasmia” hypothesis. 


102 See п. 107. 

13 P wrote his Poliorketika in about the 240s BC according to Lawrence (1979). For 
Philo’s ditches see idem 1979: 85[69ff.]). But see here n. 59 on significant tactical differences. 

104 See n. 35 on the Euryalos fort and Si[y]rinx. 

15 Vorob'eva 1959. 

196 See Yagodin 1997, fig. 24 and p. 59 

107 Te., “258 years before Alexander”. See Gnoli 1980: Sv, passim, and also for arguments 
regarding earlier dates, some of which go back to the Bronze Age. See also Boyce 1975, p. 167 
speaking of the pagan cults of Iran: "Temples do not seem to have been established even by 
Zoroastrians before the 4" century BC, and had no place in the pagan cult". On the other 
hand, Sarianidi, in regard of his discoveries in Margiana, concludes that "[i]t is in this region of 
eastern Iran where both of these rituals [fire cult and libation] were so widely popular by the 2"¢ 
millennium B. C., and only this area may claim the role of the motherland of the most ancient 
world religion, Zoroastrianism” (1994, p. 397). See now also Sarianidi 1998. Cf. P'yankova (1994) 
in the same special series of Antiquity. 
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Fig. 1. Central Asia 
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Fig. 2. Karakalpakstan and the Tash-k'irman oasis: the Amu-dar’ya = classical Oxus delta, 
and ancient Chorasmia; top right the S’ir-dar’ya delta = the classical Jaxartes delta 
of the Sacae. 
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Fig. 3. The Tash-k'irman oasis north of the Amu-dar’ya (classical Oxus): Kazakl'i-yatkan; 
Tash-k irman-tepe; Kara-tepe; and ‘Kushan Toprak-kala with ancient canals. 
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Fig. 5. Kazakl'i-yatkan site plan (upper and lower enclosure) with towers reconstructed: 
03 north-east lower enclosure; or, 06 towers in east flank of the upper enclosure; 
09 the gate [barbican] area; 07 the mausoleum/naus, 10 the temple/palace; 

temenos in south-west corner. 
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Fig. 6. Kazakl'i-yatkan plan of the gate in area 09: BT mud brick buttress; 
CL mud brick cladding; LH loophole; PV mud brick paving; RV offset revetment for 
raised covered way, under cover wall; ı galleried curtain wall of upper enclosure; 
1A galleried north flank barbican; 1B galleried east flank barbican; 2 base of pakhsa socle 
of curtain walls and towers; 3 mud brick paved covered way; 4 covered way with offset 
revetment below; 5 ditch 1; 6 berm; 7 ditch 2; 8 scarp ditch 2; 9 counterscarp ditch 2; 
10 later cover wall; 14 mud brick paved area on pakhsa platform; 15 barbican court; 
16 gate lined up on east centre flank of mausoleum/naus (see fig. 5); 17 spur wall; 
18 ramp or causeway (?). 
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Fig. 7. The east trace of upper fortifications with barbican (area 09): AA section 1995; 
BB section 2000 (see also Fig. 6); CC section and elevation 2000 (see Fig. 8); 1 galleried 
curtain wall of upper enclosure; 2 base of pakhsa socle of curtain walls and towers; 

3 mud brick paved covered way; 4 cover wall with offset revetment below; 5 ditch 1; 

6 berm; 7 ditch 2; 8 scarp ditch 2; 9 counterscarp ditch 2; 10 later cover wall; 11 depression 
visible on surface; 12 lower enclosure galleried curtain wall; 13 cover wall; 14 mud brick 
paved area on pakhsa plaform; 15 barbican court; 16 gate lined up on east centre flank of 
mausoleum/naus (see fig. 5); 17 spur wall (ётихбитиос?); 18 ramp or causeway (2); 

19 spur wall (?); 20 uncertain reconstruction. 
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Fig. 9. Kazakl'i-yatkan plan of the temple/palace with tentative reconstruction (area 10). 
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Figure то. Gonur South (Period 2 = ВМАС) (after Sarianidi 1998, fig. 60). 
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Fig. ır. Tash-k'irman fire temple (2001 season of excavations: new rooms 3, 34, 35, 37). 
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Abstract 


The ensuing remarks seek to elucidate some of the central issues in the study 
of the cuneiform texts discovered at Tell el-Amärnah in Egypt. Progress in the 
study of the language, the social structure of Canaan at that time and certain 
historical problems will be reviewed. After an accidental find by a village woman 
in 1887. Sir William Matthew Flinders Petrie was the first modern scholar to 
conduct archaeological excavations at the actual site. His work determined the 
probable spot where the tablets had been deposited when the ancient town 
was abandoned. Subsequently, Petrie articulated various interpretations of the 
evidence from the archaeological finds and also from the inscriptions. During 
the twentieth century, research was continued on all the many facets of these 
momentous discoveries. The focus in this paper is on the cuneiform epistles, 
the international and parochial correspondence that involved the Egyptian gov- 
ernment. У 


* The present article is an expansion of the ‘2002 Flinders Petrie Oration,’ delivered on 
behalf of the Australian Institute of Archaeology and the Archaeological Research Unit, 
The School of Ecology and Environment, Deakin University, Burwood, Victoria, Australia, 
on 30 August, 2002. A much shorter version had been presented under the title, “The 
‘Amarnah Tablets — A Late Bronze Age Phenomenon,’ at the Joint Meeting of the Midwest 
Region of the Society of Biblical Literature, the Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society and the American Schools of Oriental Research—Midwest, Wheaton, IL., 
16-18 February, 1997. Subsequently, a Hebrew translation was published as pp. 391-408 in 
Talshir, Z., Yonah, Sh. and Sivan, D, eds., Homage to Shmuel, Studies in the World of the 
Bible; Beer Sheva‘: Ben Gurion University of the Negev Press; Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 
2001 (Hebrew). 

It is a pleasant duty to thank Christopher Davey, Director of the Australian Institute of 
Archaeology, for the opportunity of presenting the “2002 Flinders Petrie Oration” during my 
stay as a Visiting Research Scholar at the University of Melbourne. 
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A central component in the cultural and political life of the Ancient 
Near Eastern Late Bronze Age is the collection of cuneiform documents 
known as the 'Amârnah Tablets. The semi-legendary accounts of their dis- 
covery one hundred and fifteen years ago are generally well known to the 
scholarly world but less so today to the general public.’ The tablets found 
by the ‘Amärnah villagers and those discovered subsequently? have gradually 
opened up to us a whole world of international relations, cultural intercourse 
and social ferment. According to the generally accepted tradition, a village 
woman discovered the main collection of texts when looking for good 
organic soil for her garden. Ultimately the texts were scattered throughout 
the world in various museums and private collections. Of the approximately 
350 texts in the initial find, the lion’s share wound up in the ‘Pergamon’ 
Museum in Berlin, some eighty or so found their way to the British Museum, 
while only about fifty were retrieved for the Bulaq Museum in Cairo (they 
are now in the Cairo Museum). A few showed up in private collections or 
in museums in Paris, Brussels, Moscow, New York and the University of 
Chicago Oriental Institute. 

Sir W. M. E Petrie had spent the 1890 season examining Tell el-Hesi on 
the southern inner coastal plain of Palestine on behalf of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. After establishing a typological sequence for the ceram- 
ics he found there, he returned to Egypt where he had finally obtained a 
permit to excavate at Tell el-‘Amarnah (the name was an artificial creation 
derived from a misunderstanding of the local toponyms: et-Til and Bani 
‘Amran). He dug there during the 1891-92 season while his successor at Tell 
el Hesi, Fredrick Bliss, began a stratigraphic excavation, the first ever con- 
ducted in Palestine. So 1891-92 saw the discovery of a handful of fragmen- 
tary texts at ‘Amärnah itself, while Bliss found a similar text at Hesi! The 
latter was eventually included with the 'Amárnah tablets in Knudtzon's edi- 
tion as EA 333. The Hesi text is now in the Istanbul Museum. It is the only 
letter not discovered with the 'Amárnah finds included in that edition. This 
was justified, however, since EA 333 refers to two people who were known 
as rulers of Lachish in other ‘Amärnah letters. 

Petrie had come up with a small collection of texts and fragments, mainly 
scribal exercises or other ‘scholarly’ texts of a literary character. His texts were 
given to the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. In recent years, rainwater 
accidently penetrated a display case and dissolved a few of the Ashmolean 
texts. 


1 Knudtzon 1915, pp. 1-15; cf. Sayce 1917 and Campbell 1964, pp. 32-34. 
> Cf Izre'el 1997, pp. 1-9. 
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The Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft found two texts during excavations 
at 'Amárnah in 1913. Both were ‘scholarly,’ viz. the literary Sar tamhari 
(EA 359) about a legendary campaign by Sargon of Akkad into Anatolia. 
The other (EA 379) was a short lexical list. They were taken to Berlin but 
the literary text was ‘repatriated’ to Cairo in 1924. 

The Egypt Exploration Society came to dig there in 1920-21 and found 
a sort of lexical text (EA 368) with some Egyptian words in syllabic 
cuneiform script; it is in the British Museum. Further British excavations, 
led by Leonard Woolley and J. D. S. Pendlebury in 1933-34 produced a few 
epistles which are also in the British museum today. Some of the privately 
owned texts have subsequently been purchased by the British museum. 
An additional text (EA 367) was found at the British Museum in the drawer 
of the late Sydney Smith and published in 1965 (EA 378). An alleged 
‘Amarnah text, called EA 382, was shown by my collation in February, 
2000, not to belong to the ‘Amarnah corpus. The details of its arrival at 
the British Museum are obscure and the assignment to ‘Amärnah had only 
been tentative. So now we have 381 texts, thirty two ‘scholarly,’ and 349 let- 
ters.’ 

Flinders Petrie was ably suited to excavate the one period site of Tell 
el-'Amárnah because of his emphasis on small finds. Today the collection of 
his objects from the site, augmented by a few other items, is perhaps the 
best teaching collection in the world.* After the publication of H. Winckler’s 
translation of all the ‘Amärnah texts known by the end of the nineteenth 
century,’ Petrie also wrote a small monograph in which he gave his own 
interpretations of the letters (dependent on the translations, of course) and 
the historical situation in Canaan and in the Ancient Near East.“ Suffice it 
to remark that Petrie’s conception of that fourteenth century world leaves 
much to be desired. It may be unfair to judge him a century later but other 
scholars, using J. A. Knudtzon’s translations, especially O. Weber, succeeded 
in giving us a much more accurate picture.” Petrie was especially notorious 
for his impossible suggestions pertaining to historical geography. He did 
not even agree that Gubla, the city of Rib-Haddi in nearly seventy letters, 
was ancient Byblos! During the same year that Petrie’s monograph appeared, 
there was published a brilliant exposition of the geographical names, based 


3 For discussions of the publication history of the texts, cf. Rainey 1978, pp. 5-7; Moran 
1992, pp. xiii-xviii. İzre'el (1997) has collated and republished all the “scholarly” texts. 

4 Cf Jean Capart cited by Samson 1972, p. 14. 

5 Winckler 1896. 

6 Petrie 1907. 

7 Weber 1915. 
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on thorough linguistic knowledge.’ Today, the geographical evidence has 
been further advanced.? 

The second century of ‘Amärnah research has now entered its second 
decade. Perhaps it would not be inappropriate to point out some of the prin- 
cipal areas in which this collection of texts has contributed to our under- 
standing of the Late Bronze Age. 


Language 


Diachronic status. It must have been something of a shock to western 
scholars when they finally realized that the Egyptians really did use Akka- 
dian as a diplomatic language. But in the 1890’s when the ‘Amärnah texts 
became available to them in reasonable editions, the study of the native 
Akkadian dialects was still in its infancy. The standard in the profession was 
mainly that of the Assyrian royal inscriptions and of other texts from 
Asshurbanipal’s library or from the display inscriptions of other Assyrian 
monarchs. The Code of ‘Ammurapi, composed in classical Old Babylonian, 
was only discovered at the end of that decade and its syntactical and gram- 
matical analysis was achieved a few years later.” 

In Knudtzon’s monumental edition completed in 1915, it became appar- 
ent that he had normalized ideograms and transcribed various syllabic signs 
in accordance with his knowledge of Assyrian hymns to Sama." Thus 
Knudtzon wrote sisé for ANSE.KUR.RA.MES and 5466 for ERIN.MES as 
in the Assyrian plural ending. He also translated the UD sign in final posi- 
tion by 44 as frequently in Assyrian inscriptions. This led to considerable 
confusion with regard to the case markers on nominal forms in the ‘Amär- 
nah texts. However, Knudtzon recognized his error after his transcriptions 
had gone to press”; the sign in final position should usually be read tam or 
on words without mimation, ta,.° By that time it was becoming recognized 
that the language of most of the letters was basically a form of Babylonian 
albeit far removed from the Old Babylonian of the 'Ammurapi Code. 

Synchronic status. One letter, EA 24 was seen to be written in a strange 
language which we now know is Hurrian.'* Two other letters are in Hittite 


8 Clauss 1907. 

9 Hess 1984. 

© Ungnad 1903, 1904. 

" Knudtzon 1893. 

2 Knudtzon 1915, pp. 979-984. 

3 Bóhl 1909, pp. 1 $ıd, 33 $22d; Canaanite in the Amarna Tablets x, p. 9. 
^ Cf Wilhelm, G. apud Moran 1992, p. 71 n. 1, for bibliography. 
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(EA зі & 32). All the rest are in dialects of Akkadian. Only one letter, 
EA 16, is in Middle Assyrian'; the Cassite correspondence is in Middle 
Babylonian,” in fact it includes some of the best examples of that dialect 
(EA 6-13). 

In the wake of Knudtzon’s careful edition, it was recognized? that 
the letters from North Syria represented a different linguistic tradition 
from that of the texts from the south eastern Mediterranean littoral (ze. 
Canaan). Now the dialect of those ‘northern letters’ is frequently called 
Hurro-Akkadian because of the strong Hurrian influence on all levels of 
the language (script, phonology, syntax). During the twentieth century, 
other tablet collections have been discovered with similar Akkadian dialec- 
tical features and grammatical studies of the respective groups have been 
written: the Bogazköi archives of the Hittite empire, the Nuzi tablets,*° 
the Alalakh texts, especially from Stratum IV," the Carchemish letters 
found at Ugarit,” the Ugaritian Akkadian documents including many from 
Hittite sources? and recently the local texts from Emar.” The backbone of 
Hurro-Akkadian studies is the corpus of Mitanni letters from the 'Amárnah 
collection.” 

As for the texts Кот Amurru, a newly organized state standing between 
the Hurro-Akkadian states of the north and Canaan to the south, there are 
subdialects among the various letters, ranging from Canaano-Akkadian to 
Hurro-Akkadian, which comprise the majority.” That corpus includes not 
only the 'Amárnah tablets but also thirteenth century texts from Ugarit and 
Hattusas. 

The letters written by Egyptian scribes represent a fair attempt to write 
Middle Babylonian, with only minor West Semitic or Egyptian influences.” 
The study of Egyptian scribal practices also included later texts from the 
thirteenth century B. C. E., namely those sent by the royal family of Rames- 
ses П to the royal family of Hattušili Ш. 


5 Cf Haas, V. in Moran 1992, pp. 101-105. 
Grayson 1972, pp. 48-49; for grammar, cf. Mayer 1971. 
17 Aro 1955. 

Bóhl 1909, p. 21. 

19 Labat 1932. 

20 Gordon 1938; Wilhelm 1970. 

^ Giacumakis 1970. 

> Huehnergard 1979. 

з Huehnergard 1989; van Soldt 1991. 

24 Ikeda 1995. 

5 Adler 1976. 

Izre’el 1991. 

27 Cochavi-Rainey 1988, 1989, 1990a, 1990b, 1993. 
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The Alashia tablets include examples of ‘Amärnah, a few of which are in 
Canaano-Akkadian, plus other letters discovered at Ugarit. The majority are 
in Hurro-Akkadian though two of them (EA 36, 37) seem to come from a 
scribe trained in the true Middle Babylonian tradition. The Alashia corpus 
will be a fruitful field of study, especially when the newest discoveries from 
Ugarit are published.” 

Most scholarly interest was focused, however, on the texts written by 
scribes from Canaan. Their verbal system, their many West Semitic glosses, 
and their very un-Akkadian syntax indicated that the native language of the 
authors was West Semitic; for lack of a better term, we have called it 
‘Canaanite.’ It must be recognized that three linguistic strands are interwo- 
ven in the dialect(s) of these Canaano-Akkadian texts. First, it became clear 
that the scribes did not choose to base their ‘interlanguage’ on the current 
Middle Babylonian (as did the scribes ас Nuzi, Mitanni, Hattusas er al.). 
Instead, they chose a dialect of Old Babylonian that even contained some 
forms typical of Archaic Old Babylonian. The most surprising factor in that 
choice is that most of the cuneiform texts and fragments discovered thus far 
in Canaan (apart from the Tell el-Hesi, Tanaach, and Kämed el-Löz tablets) 
have come from the late Middle Bronze Age and belong by script and lan- 
guage to the Old Babylonian cuneiform horizon.” The second strand con- 
sists of local modifications of the Old Babylonian base language. Among 
these, one may note the use of iparras verbal stem forms for the D stem? 
and the Ist Alef infinitives (, and ’,) with initial > rather than e-, e.g. ;-pé-et 
(EA 73:25; 89:43), i-re-bi (EA 143:18). Sometimes, these ‘colloquialisms’ 
have been confused with West Semitic features. 

The third strand, and naturally the most interesting from an historical 
(and cultural) point of view is the use of ‘Canaanite’ verbal inflection on 
Akkadian stems. The morphosyntactic system reflected in this strand was 
largely discovered by W. L. Moran.” The final step was the confirmation that 
the yagtul preterite was a West Semitic feature and not merely an Akkadi- 
anism.” The entire modal system of the prefix and suffix conjugations and 
the West Semitic functions of the prefix conjugation and the infinitive are 
now fairly well defined and need not detain us here. 


 Cochavi-Rainey 2003. 

29 For linguistic discussion of the texts from Hazor, Hebron, Shechem, cf. Canaanite in 
the Amarna Tablets 2, pp. 28-31. 

> Canaanite in the Amarna Tablets 2, pp. 133-136. 

3" Moran 1950. 

3 Rainey 1971, 19756. 

3 Canaanite in the Amarna Tablets 2. 
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The earliest attestations of Canaano-Akkadian are in the Taanach letters from 
the late fifteenth century B. C. E. Two of those (TT 5 and TT 6), written 
in Gaza, show strong ‘Canaanite’ influence even though their sender has an 
Egyptian name. The other two texts (TT 1 and TT 2) are from local rulers 
or officials and show a mixture of OB and WS morphosyntax.^ 

So somewhere between the end of the Middle Bronze Age and the 
beginning of the Late Bronze Age, the scribes of Canaan came to some kind 
of agreement as to the method to be employed whereby 'Canaanite' inflec- 
tion would be applied to the Old Babylonian stems. How we would like to 
know just where and when that happened! Was it due to some dominant, 
creative personality in one of the scribal schools? Did this result in, or was 
it the result of, a spoken ‘interlanguage’ that developed among the local 
administrators? The answers to these and other questions must remain 
wrapped in obscurity. Perhaps the discovery of a real local archive will shed 
some light on them. The Jerusalem scribe reveals an amazing mixture of 
Assyrian, Babylonian and West Semitic forms unlike any other author in 
the 'Amárnah corpus.” 

The handful of literary works and school texts, including a short list of 
Egyptian words and their Sumerian equivalents (EA 368) stem from the 
Mesopotamian tradition but some of the compositions have strong Hurri- 
anizing influence (e.g. EA 359).3° 

The proper nouns, i.e. personal, divine and geographic names, have all 
been restudied and presented in modern format by К. Hess.37 


A Literary Tradition. Here and there, the Canaanite scribes inserted 
parables or other poetic expressions that seem to reflect a body of poetic 
tradition largely undocumented elsewhere. That some of these expressions 
are shared with the biblical writers was pointed out long ago. One well known 
example and its biblical counterpart will suffice: 


a-mur ni-nu а-па mu-hi-ka, | 2 IGlI-ia Sum-ma ni-tel-lí | а-па AN У Sa-me- 
ma Sum-ma | nu-ra-ad i-na er-sé-ti, | à SAG.DU-nu V ru-fu-nu | i-na qa- 
te-ka 


Look, as for us, my eyes are towards you; if we go up to heaven, if we go 
down to the underworld, our head is in your hands EA 264: 14-19). 


34 Rainey 1971, 1975b. 
5 Moran 1975b. 

36 Cf Izre'el 1997. 

7 Hess 1984, 1993. 
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This passage has been compared to Psalms 139:7-10°°: 


TAS TAA TUN IP TN TS 
qun Digg пуу] TDN DY DOG PONDS 


spem TOS) NAD qum ewm 


Where can I go from your spirit? And where can I flee from your presence? 
If I ascend to heaven, you are there; should I make my bed in Sheol, you are 
there! ТЕ I take the wings of the dawn and dwell in the uttermost limit of the 
sea, there also will thy hand lead me and your right hand will hold me. 


In a similar vein, an improved rendering of the 'ant proverb' made famous 
by Albright is worthy of note. While working on Canaanite in the Amarna 
Tablets 2 'Morphosyntactic Analysis of the Verbal System,’ back in 1988, it 
occurred to me that the verb pertaining to the response of the ants in EA 252: 
18 had to do with a natural behavior on the part of insects. 

... ki-i na-am-lu / tu-um-ha-sü la-a / ti-ka-pi-lu й ta-an-fu-ku / qà-ti 10-0 ša 
уи-та-Ра-а$-# 

.. when ants аге smitten, they do not just curl up, but they bite the hand 
of the man who has smitten them” (EA 252: 16-19). 


This ‘proverb,’ supposedly almost ‘pure Canaanite,’ has only four words 
that are properly WS: kô namlu, tumhasu, tansuku. Moran has taken namlu 
as a feminine singular instead of Albright’s feminine collective (as in Ara- 
bic). The verbs are in any case 3" f.s. imperfect. Such verb forms, as well as 
the 3" f.s. accusative suffix on the verb in line 19, would be acceptable with 
the collective. The PN attestations of Namalu and Namalatu[m],*° along 
with Hebrew n’maälä”, lead this reviewer to accept Albright's view. Moran 
has followed the suggestion of A. Hurvitz* to interpret the verb ti-gà-bi-lu 
as a putative denominative from gablu ‘battle,’ viz. a supposed gubbulu "то 
fight.’ But this is simply to create a hapax which has no basis in real Akka- 
dian except for a pair of extremely dubious OB references.*” So Albright’s 
original suggestion was that the verb be derived from *gb/ a denominative 
of qubl ‘front, fore part (as in Arabic and Aramaic). The Aramaic qubbulu 
appears as a loan in NB? and it also appears in late biblical Hebrew, evidently 


38 Jirku 1933, pp. 116, 119-120; Böhl 1953, pp. 375-376. 
зэ Albright 1943, p. 31. 

* Chicago Assyrian Dictionary Nlı, p. 208a. 

^ Cf Moran 19752, p. 149 n. 1. 

* Chicago Assyrian Dictionary O, p. 292b. 

» Chicago Assyrian Dictionary Q, p. 292a. 
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a loan from Aramaic. On the other hand, the orthography here (with ka) 
also permits the suggestion that the verb be derived from kapalu “to wind 
up, to coil up”; although this latter is usually a transitive verb, especially 
in the D stem, the intransitive is also known; or we could have an N form 
here, tikkappilu. 

As it turns out, W. von Soden had anticipated my proposal twenty years 
earlier in a review.” He objected to Albright’s suggestion that the verb was 
cognate to the Aramaic *gb/ and there is no doubt that he was correct. 
However, von Soden still admitted that the passage was liable to various 
interpretations. When I first thought of kapalu as a possible solution, I turned 
to von Soden's dictionary* but found no allusion to EA 252:18. So I had 
no idea that von Soden had posited a form of kapdlu in this passage. Like- 
wise, I checked Chicago Assyrian Dictionary K:174-175 but again I found no 
reference to EA 252:18. 

Steiner’s objections to von Soden's ргороѕа]* are due to a lack of imag- 
ination. Steiner could not see why ‘to curl up’ would fit this context; evi- 
dently he never saw a doodle bug roll itself into a ball! Recently, Chaim 
Cohen deferred to an objection by the late M. Held that kapalu is not 
attested with Akkadian kulbabu “ant” but that objection is groundless since, 
according to this proverb, ants are not expected to curl up! So, unless a simi- 
lar negative proverb should come to light in the Mesopotamian literature, 
there is no reason for kapalu to be used with kulbabu. 

The Egyptian background of poetic passages in the Tyre letters was elu- 
cidated by Albright long аро“ and the Egyptian influence on the Akkadian 
letters written by Egyptian scribes has also been discussed by Zipora Cochavi- 
Rainey.? Another possible contact with Egyptian semantics may have to do 
with a frequent admonition in messages from Pharaoh: 

ù us-sur lu-ú na-sa-ra-ta “and guard! May you be on guard!” (EA 367:4; and 
EA 99:7-8; 370:4; 117:84); us-sur "us'-sur la-a td-me-ek-ki and guard! guard! 
Do not be slack! (EA 367: 14). 


Forms of nasdru “to guard” in EA 252 have already been compared with 
Arabic natara ‘to watch, look out for, especially тата Now one may 
suggest that the Egyptian scribes chose пазати as a calque on their own verb 


^ Chicago Assyrian Dictionary К, pp. 174-175. 
4 von Soden 1967, p. 42. 

46 von Soden 1959-81, p. 442a. 

47 Steiner 1980, p. 515 n. 22. 

# Albright 1937. 

9 Cochavi-Rainey 1990. 

° Rainey 1989-90, p. 68b. 
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rs (ris) то be wakeful, уірШапе.' For example, when the Egyptian army was 
arrayed opposite Megiddo on the eve of Thutmose ПГ victory, the troops 
were reviewed: 

sn rsw n mS dd n.sn mn-ib mn-ib, т-р rs-tp 


Passing by in review of the army, saying to them “Courage, courage! Vigilance, 
vigilance!’ 


A further parallel is in Thutmose Ш”з admonitions to the priests: 


rsw tpw.tn hr от, m b3gi hr nt-.tn nb 
Be ye vigilant concerning your duty, do not be slack concerning all your rit- 
uals.’ 


Coregency? 


In the past, Egyptologists have been divided on the issue of a possible 
coregency between Amenhotep II and his son. Art historians have usually 
favored a coregency because of a few representations of the two kings together, 
but these can easily be explained as filial respect shown by the younger king 
to his father after the latter’s demise. Historians of the ‘Amarnah letters 
have rejected a possible coregency. 

The key text in this argument is EA 27, a letter sent by Tushratta, king 
of Mitanni, to Amenhotep IV. The context of the epistle is clear, Amen- 
hotep III is already dead and Tushratta wishes to confirm his diplomatic 
relations with the successor. He also wants to rectify a number of misun- 
derstandings between the two states. On the left edge, beginning at the 
bottom, of EA 27 is a hieratic colophon written in ink by an Egyptian 
scribe to help him (and his co-workers) locate the text for reference (it was 
undoubtedly placed on a shelf with the colophon facing outwards). Most 
recently Giles advocated the reading originally proposed by Erman” by 
which the year notation ‘12’ is supplied at the beginning of the line (the 
right hand side). Erman was followed by Hayes,“ and especially Aldred.” 
Redford® and others had preferred the reading ‘2’ and deduced that by the 
second year of Amenhotep IV, his father was good and dead. After Redford’s 


л Faulkner 1962, p. 152. 

> Sethe 1907, pp. IV/3, 656:9-12. 
3 Sethe 1907, pp. IV/5, 752:9-10. 
* Giles 1997, p. 2 and passim. 

5 Erman 1889. 

5% Hayes 1951, p. 180. 

57 Aldred 1959, p. 32; 1991, p. 193. 
5 Redford 1967, pp. 144-146. 
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work, Kühne and Wenig? took another look at the colophon and claimed to 
see traces of the Egyptian cipher for ‘to.’ This is the evidence upon which 
Giles depends. He does happen to mention that there is a good photograph 
of the colophon in an article by Walter Fritz.°° What Giles fails to admit is 
that the aforementioned photograph and Fritz's discussion make it perfectly 
clear that there is no cipher for ‘to.’ Instead, the traces at the right hand 
side of the text pertain to the standard /3/-sp(2p) entry. 


pe AACA oy 


T UE Eras dz м ат ea) 


AN. н PT RENT, n 
MER (Me (QT а • ==; 


5. 


[Ye]ar 2, first month of winter, day [92], when one (pharaoh) was in the south- 
ern city, in the castle of H-m-3ht; copy of the Naharina letter that the mes- 
senger Pirissi and the messenger [Tulubri] brought.” 


The tablet was clearly inscribed in Mitanni and brought to Egypt. But 
the main point is simply this: Amenhotep II was dead by the second year 
of Amenhotep IV! Considering the time needed for the news to reach 
Mitanni and for the reply to reach Egypt, Amenhotep III may have died 
during the first year of Amenhotep IV. 


Economic and social 


Commerce and diplomacy. The international correspondence is mainly 
concerned with the political and economic relations between the major states: 
Egypt, Babylon, Mitanni, Hatti, Alashia. Commodities being traded are 
often referred to as ‘gifts,’ but the reality was well understood by all parties 
concerned. Royal marriages play a major role in the correspondence of 


9 Kühne 1973, р. 43 п. 205. 

6° Fritz 199,1 pl. 7. 

Subsequently, Giles has made a desperate attempt to find a cipher for “то” in the two 
heads of the strokes for ‘2’ (Giles 2001, pp. 31-32); however, this will convince no one but 
himself. 

“ Moran 1992, p. 90 n. 20. 
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Egypt with other states: Babylon, Mitanni, Arzawa. The connection between 
commerce and marriage alliances is best illustrated by the following excerpt 
from a Babylonian message to Egypt: 


й aum GUSKIN 3a as-pu-ra-ak-ku GUSKIN mál b[a-šu-ú] | ma--da la-am 
DUMU &:-ip-ri-ka а-па mu-uh-hi-ia [ki-i il-li-ka] | i-na-an-na ha-mu-ut-ta 
i-na SA BURU,, an-ni-i | lu-ú ina YTLSU.NUMUN.NA /u-á i-na TTLNE. 
NE.GAR / §u-bi-la-am-ma du-ul-la $a sa-ab-ta-ku lu-pu-'uf'| Sum-ma i-na 
BURU,, an-ni-i ina YTLSU.NUMUN.NA ù ТТГ. [NE.N]E.GAR / GUS- 
КІМ Sa as-pu-ra-ak-ku tu-ul-te-bi-la-'am' | DUMU.MI-ti a-na-di-na-ak-ku 
ù at-ta i-na tu-bi GUSKIN [ki-i ša S]A-ka fu-bi-la | ú Sum-ma i-na YTLSU. 
NUMUN.NA ù ITLNE.N[E.GAR] / GUSKIN Ја tu-ul-te-bi-la-am-ma du- 
ul-la Sa sa-ab-ta-ku ‘la’ e-te-pu-us | ù i-na tu-bi а-па mi-ni tu-Se-be-la-am | 
ul-tu du-ul-la Sa sa-ab-ta-ku e-te-ep-iu | GUSKIN а-па mi-ni lu-uh-Si-ih | lu- 
ú 3 im GUN Sa GUSKIN $u-bi-la ul a-ma-ab-ha-a[r] | ü-ta-ar-ra-ak-ku à 
DUMU.ML-ti а-па a-hu-za-ti ul a-na-d[i-in] 


And as for the gold that I wrote to you about, as much as [there is], a lot, 
before your ambassador [comes to me], now quickly during this harvest sea- 
son, either in the month of Tammuz or in the month of Ab, send to me! So 
that the work that I have started I can finish! If, during this harvest, in the 
months of Tammuz or Ab, you send to me the gold of which I have written 
to you, I will give my daughter to you. So you, as a favor, willingly, send to 
me! But if in the months of Tammuz or Ab you do not send me the gold, 
so that I do not finish the work I have started, then why should you send 
to me as a favor? After I have finished the work that I have started, why 
should I need gold? Then you could send me 3000 talents of gold and I 
would not accept it! I would send it back to you and I would not gi[ve] my 
daughter in marriage! (EA 4: 36-50). 


The abundance of gold in Egypt was proverbial among the other countries, e.g. 


й i-na hb-bi KUR ša SES-ia GUSKIN ki-i e-pö-ri ma-a-da-at 
“For in the land of my brother, gold is as plentiful as dirt” (EA 19: 61).°* 


The letters from Alashia deal with shipments of copper to Egypt. In return, 
the king of Alashia was usually interested in silver (e.g. EA 37: 18) but in 
one very broken text (EA 36) it would appear that he was making a deal for 
grain (SE.BAR) to be supplied to him from ‘pi’-ha-ti ša Кї-па-? “the province 
of Canaan" (EA 36: 15).° 

Maintenance of diplomatic relations is for the purpose of trade. Concer- 
ning some Canaanite rulers who had plundered a Babylonian caravan, the 
king of Babylon admonished the king of Egypt: 


6 Cf Moran 1992, pp. 9-10 for notes. 
64 Cf also EA 16:14; 26:42; 27:106; 29:146, 164; 20:52, 55. 
65 Rainey 1995-96, p. 111; 1996c, pp. 7-8. 
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à LU.MES ša IR.MES-ia i-[du-k]u | du-uk-Su-nu-ti-ma da-mi-su-nu te-e-er | 
ù LU.MES an-nu-ti ul ta-ad-du-uk | i-tu-ur-ru-ma и-и KASKAL at-tu-i-a | 
й lu LU.MES.DUMU.MES &-ip-ri-ka i-du-ku-ü-ma | i-na bi-ri-ni DUMU 
Si-ip-ri ip-pa-ar-ra-as 

So as for the men who slew my servants, slay them and thus avenge their 
blood; but if you do not slay them, they will turn around and they will slay 
either a caravan of mine or your own ambassadors so that ambassadors 
between us will be cut off (EA 8: 28-33). 


The expediting of regular traffic in caravans (and doubtless also of ships 
along the coast) is certainly the main Egyptian interest in her Canaanite 
province. Mut-Ba'lu, ruler of transjordanian Pehel promised the king: 


LUGAL EN ia-pár а-па mu-bi-[iJa 'Ha-a-ia / а-па ga-bi KASKAL -ra-niH 
/ KUR Ha-ni-gal,-bat an-nu- / ü-wa-e-ru-na й uš-še-ru-ši mi-ia-ti a-na-ku й 
la-a / ü-wa-e-ru KASKAL-ra-ni™ / šàr-ri EN-ia а-ти / \[La-a]b-a-ia a-bi- 
ia / [yu-ra-d]u Sar-ra EN-Su / [ù fu-ut] yu-wa-se-ru | [ka-li KASKAL]-ra-ni™ 
/ Ba yu-wa-sJe-ru Sar-ru / а-па FU Ha-ni-gal-bat / а-па KURKa-ra-du-ni-ia-ay 
The king, my lord, sent to me Haya to say ‘Hanigalbat caravans, behold I 
am sending, so expedite them(it)!’ Who am I that I should not expedite the 
king's caravans? Behold, [La]b'ayu, my father, [ser]ves (or: [used to se]rve) 
the king, his lord [and he] expedites (or: used to expedite) all the cara]vans 
[which] the king [se]nds (or: used [to se]nd) to Hanigalbat (and) to Babylo- 
nia (EA 255: 8-19).56 


Local leadership. Particularly within Canaan, the elements of society have 
been of interest to scholars. The rulers of the cities were called hazanutu 
"mayors, city rulers." There were evidently local councils who could manage 
the affairs of a city when the senior executive was either absent or dead, e.g. 

tup-pí an-nu-á tup-pí ОКО Ir-ga-ta а-па Sar-ri | EN-nu ит-та URU Ir-qa- 
ta ù LU.MES #i-bam-ti-$i 

This tablet is the tablet of the city of ‘Irqata to the king our lord; thus 
(spoke) the city of ‘Irqata and its elders (EA тоо: 1-4)).7 

а-па Sar KUR-ti, Mi-isri be-li-ni | um-ma DUMU.MES URU Tü-ni-ipN 
LU IR-ka-ma 

To the king of the land of Egypt, our lord, thus (spoke) the sons (= citizens) 
of Tunip (EA 59: 1-2). 


Note the following “dialogue” berween Rib-Haddi, ruler of Byblos, and 
the oligarchs of his city: 
й a-[nu-m]a i-na-an-na | l[a-qa U[RU S]u-m[u-ri !|A-zi-ru à ti-mu-[r]u 
'LÜ'.'MES' "ОВО 'Gub™"- li" | a-di ma-ti ni-ka-ši-šu | ga-mi-ir KÜ.BAB- 
BAR-na а-па nu-kür-ti DUMU NR-/a-&-ir-ti] (1) / ù ti-na-mu-iu UGU-ia й 


66 Rainey 1989-90, pp. 69-70. 
67 Albright 1946, p. 23; Moran 1992, p. 173 n. 1. 
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a-du-uk-iu-nu | й ti-iq-bu a-di ma-ti ti-du- | ku-nu 'a-ya-mi. и-ди 
LU.MES a-na a-3a-bi | а-па "ОКА КІ ù af-pu-ur а-па E.GAL | а-па ERIN. 
MES ù ú-ul tu-'da'-nu ERIN.MES ‹а-ла› ia-3i | ù ti-ig-bi URU.KI i-zfi- 
Jbu-su | ni-te-pu-us-mi а-па \A-zi-ri ù | ag-bi ki-i i-te-pu-Su а-па ša-šu | й i- 
zi-bu LUGAL be-li й yi-ig-bi | SES-ia й [yi]-'it-mi а-па URU.KI / ù ti- 
dáb-bi-bu й LÜ.MES be-di» URU.KI / [i-t]e-pu-su-mi а-па DUMU.MES 
TR-ai-ra-t[i] | ù [a-]la-ak-mi a-na-«ku» а-па URU A.PÜ.[KI] 

But now Aziru has [taken] the to[wn of S]um[ur] and the men of the city 
of Byblos saw it (saying) 'How long will we be impoverished? Our(?) silver 
is used up for the war with the son of ‘Abdi-Ashirta(sic!).’ Then they turned 
against me and I smote them. And they said “How long will you smite us? 
Where will you get people to live in the city?’ So I wrote to the palace for 
troops but troops were not given to me. So the city said, 'Abandon him (i.e. 
pharaoh), let us join Aziru! But I said, “How could I join him and abandon 
the king, my lord?' Then my brother spoke and [sw]ore to the city and they 
conferred and the /ords of the city joined the sons of ‘Abdi-Ashirta and I 
myself went to Beirut (EA 138: 34-51). 


Note that we have taken DUMU ‘IR-/a-si-ir-ti] from the end of line 37 
as belonging to the end of line 39; this makes more sense in the context. The 
verb ni-ka-si-su is interpreted as N stem.“ Concerning -na in line 38 cf. the 
remarks by Moran.“ 


Maryannu. It is necessary to mention once again the hapax in EA 107:42- 
4379 Moran” has given up his earlier suggestion” that the sign groups at 
the end of 107: 42 represent KESDA = SIR.? His own collation showed 
two signs, not one, which seem clearly to be NI and BA. However, that par- 
ticular line was at the bottom of the tablet and EA scribes are known to dis- 
tort signs at the margin or edge of a tablet. Therefore, the comparison with 
the sign in EA 108:15 still seems cogent; the same goes for Moran’s identi- 
fication of the sign in question as KESDA = SIR. EA 107:42-43 thus may 
be read: LU.MES SIR! / "mar -ia-nu-ma; SIR is a word sign which can 
mean a “troop” of soldiers (Akkadian kisru).”* Moran's collation confirms 
Schroeder's reading of the first sign in line 43 as mar,” which gives a hith- 
erto unattested logogram for mariannu.’”° Moran’s original hunch seems to 


68 Canaanite in the Amarna Tablets 2, p. 118; Rainey 1978, p. 76. 

©“ Moran 1992:223 n. 8; for the general rendering, cf. Moran 1992, pp. 221-222; Rainey 
1973, P. 254. 

7° Rainey 1989-90, p. 60. 

7 Moran 1992, pp. 305 п. 3; 306-307 п. 2. 

7° Moran 1950, p. 166. 

7 Labat and Malbran 1976, No. 152. 

74 Chicago Assyrian Dictionary К, рр. 437b-438. 

75 Schroeder 1918. 

7° Unrecorded in Chicago Assyrian Dictionary Міт, p. 281b. 
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be confirmed by EA 108: 15, which has LU.MES SIR: $i-ir-ma. Schroeder 
had sought in vain for an Egyptian word, "575 but Moran had seen that &i-ir 
was the explanation of the Sumerian word sign (both had recognized that 
the -ma was the Akkadian enclitic). The same sign was probably employed 
at the end of FA 124: 51’. What has survived there could be simply the -ma, 
but the context favors the view that charioteers and infantrymen were 
meant. With these passages in mind, one can assume that the same kind of 
social standing was accorded to the chariot warrior as in neighboring soci- 
eties, e.g. Ugarit and Alalakh.77 


Hup3u. This lower class of personnel mentioned numerous times in the 
‘Amarnah letters from Byblos evidently was comprised of people who 
worked the fields, yeomen farmers. But whatever their status, they certainly 
should not be compared with the biblical expression Popi? in 1 Sam. 17:25 


DW nnm? OD nin 259 DIRT DNO ORT DR 008 
233 WY | 7927 ШШ? DIOR ШАП mm mp RAD’ 
ота "Wen Toy? ras ma ПМ Ло“ Th? DN 


And the men of Israel said, ‘Have you seen this man who has come up? 
Because it is to revile Israel that he has come up. And it will be that the man 
who will smite him the king will enrich him with great wealth and his daugh- 
ter will he give to him and his father’s house he will raise to free status.” 


There can be no question of comparing the ‘Amarnah Љирзи with the 
status offered by king Saul to the slayer of Goliath. To be sure, both words 
are built on the qutl form of the same root but their semantic connotations 
are entirely different. Albright made this equation between the Aupsé with 
рор" and he was followed by Pederson.”? Gray had added the Ugaritic Apt 
troops to the equation claiming that they were: 


.. a class set apart for military service and, as such, enjoying certain privileges 
which are usually associated with the feudal system.*° 


Today it is abundantly clear that the Pupiz were not one of the higher 
classes of society." The same equation is accepted and elaborated by Loretz.* 


77 Rainey 1965, pp. 19-21. 

78 Albright 1924, pp. 169-170; 1926, pp. 103-5. 
79 Pederson 1926, pp. 103-105. 

8° Gray 1952, pp. 54-55. 

*' Mendelsohn 1941, pp. 36-39; 1955, pp. 9-11. 
82 Loretz 1984, pp. 252-263. 
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There is really no excuse for associating these two terms as I pointed out over 
twenty years ago.“ This entire syndrome, an equation between an ‘Amarnah 
term, Aupsu with a biblical nisbe, bopsi, is related to the similar and equally 
invalid equation of @piru with Hebrew 7077 which we will deal with below. 


Apiru. There is really nothing new to add to my recent treatment of the 
‘apiru problem.** Many of Petrie’s contemporaries accepted the equation of 
the ‘Khabiru’ with the Hebrews as an established historical fact but Petrie had 
another opinion: 


KHABIRI. This name, which merely means “confederates,” has been conjec- 
tured to refer to the Hebrews. But we find them first invading Ubi (Damascus) 
and Ashteroth, and in alliance with Abdashirta. This points to their coming 
in about the middle of Syria, and not from the south, which seems to have 
been the Hebrew way. It seems quite possible that Hebron was named after 
them.“ 


Of course, Petrie did not understand how syllabic ha-bi-ru/ri could rep- 
resent West Semitic “PR and his association with Hebron is typical of his 
many amateurish conjectures. 

A paper such as this must at least register a protest once again to the line 
of linguistic reasoning which even Loretz still supports,°° viz. that an original 
qatil form, ‘apiru, later became a segholete in Hebrew (with a shift p > b) to 
which was attached the nisbe -/. К. Borger correctly saw that the second 
vowel in this form had to be long (thus we never have a form in cuneiform 
documents where the ;-vowel has elided); it was certainly apiru. Borger?? 
has found the only relevant cognate in Syriac “pir ‘dusty, covered with 
dust.’ All the other speculations are pure nonsense and along with the hupsu 
theory discussed above, it provides a painful illustration of just how far ety- 
mologizing can go in the service of an equally false historical equation. The 
attempt to equate ‘apir with 7077 is just as silly as trying to equate pairs of 
words like the following: 


лап Æ pan 
my Æ vov 
yay É “pay 


3 Rainey 1975a, pp. 103-104; 1987b, p. 541. 
84 Rainey 1995. 

8 Petrie 1907, р. 172. 

86 Loretz 1984, pp. 252-263. 

87 Borger 1958. 

* Borger 1958, p. 131. 
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Note that all of these pairs have the same first consonant and the final 
radical is resh. The second radical is pe in one and beth in the other. The 
same absurd mental gymnastics would be required to assume that any word 
in the right column is cognate to its partner in the left column. But some- 
how, wishful thinkers tend to ignore the realities of linguistics! Exception 
must also be taken to the theory of Buccellati®? that the social group whose 
designation is written hibrum in the Mari texts represents "brum. The 
Semitic root “ ВА carries no connotation such as “social group, band." It has 
been long recognized that the Mari term reflects Semitic hibrum since the 
root *HBR does represent a social relationship; a similar Semitic root, *HBR, 
also has the connotation of ‘banding together.’ By the same token, there is 
no support for Buccellati's supposition that there was a term *Zbirum mean- 
ing “member of the Zbrum.”9° Conjecture such as this could set us back 
another decade at least if they were to be given credance. 

It is also appropriate to cite one passage as representative of a particular the- 
ory which has enjoyed considerable popularity during the past two decades: 

a-mur \Zi-im-re-da VUL [a-k]i-si® ig-gi-ú-šu İR.MES ip-iu а-па LÜ.MES 
"ha'-'pi'-'ri' “Behold, as for Zimredda (of) Lachish, they smote him, viz. 
servants that have joined the ‘apiru men” (EA 288:43-44).? 


Zimredda was followed in the office of city ruler at Lachish by his brother 
Shipti-Ba‘lu (EA 330: 3; 331: 4; 332: 3). This same Shipti-Ba‘lu was previously 
suspected of treason against the Egyptian crown (EA 333: 5, 9). So the “ser- 
vants" in the above passage from Jerusalem were people supposedly obedi- 
ent to pharaoh’s rule. They joined the apiru men, i.e. they became disobe- 
dient to pharaoh's rule. All this is in the opinion of ‘Abdi-Kheba, of course. 
The assassins of Zimredda were certainly members of the oligarchy. If ‘Abdi- 
Kheba is correct, this was a vicious seizure of power at Lachish. But there is 
no valid reason to assume that the IR.MES “slaves” were peasant farmers 
revolting against their feudal Canaanite overlord. There is not one passage 
in all the ‘Amarnah corpus that supports the ‘revolting peasant theory.’ 

Neither do the documented ‘apéru want to escape to the mountains in 
order to 'retribalize.” Quite the contrary, they want to find a place in the 
good old Late Bronze feudal social structure. Usually their best option, as 
males with military training, was to become mercenaries. Sometimes they 
signed on with a charismatic adventurer such as Lab’ayu of Shechem or 


89 Buccellati 1997. 

9° Rainey 2002, p. 43. 

Moran 1992, p. 332 n. 10; Ebeling 1915, p. 1546. 
2 СЕ Rainey 1987a. 
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‘Abdi-Ashirta of Amurru or Idrimi of Alalakh. But they were also hired by 
the Egyptian authorities. They formed part of the Egyptian ‘foreign legion.’ 
A local ruler, Biryawaza, who had responsibilities as a district overseer for 
pharaoh, had such troops under his command: 
a-nu-ma a-na-ku ga-du | ERIN.MES-ia à GIS.GIGIR.MES-ia / й qa-du 
SES-ia | й qa-du LÜ.MES SA.GAZ.MES-ia | ù qa-du LÜ.MES Su-te-ia | a- 
na pa-ni ERÍN.MES pé-té-te | a-di a-Sar yi-la-ku | 'LUGAL be-li-ia 
Now, I, with my infantry and my chariotry and with my colleagues and with 
my ‘apiri and with my Surá (will be) at the head of the troops to wherever 
the king, my lord, shall go (EA 195:24-32). 


In fact, Biryawaza had a unit of hired mercenaries, who surely were out- 
casts from the urban city-state society, alongside a unit of nomadic warriors, 
the Suzi. Incidentally, this shows that nomadic mercenaries were never con- 
fused with urbanized ‘apiru. 

The Egyptian government also recruited ‘apiru mercenaries for service in 
the foreign legion at bases in Cush (Sudan). The following letter, sent by 
pharaoh to ruler of Damascus, found at Катей el-Löz, deals with just such 
a situation. 

Sa-ni-tam Su-bi-la-an-ni | LU.MES SA.GAZ.ZA a-mu!(BU)-ur-ra | Sa as-pu- 
ra-ku UGU-3u-nu | um-ma-a a-na-an-din-Su-nu-ti | ina URU.HA KUR 
Ka-a-3a | а-па a-Sa-bi i-na hb-bi-"u' 1 "ki-mu-d Sa ah-ta-bat-Su-nu- "ti" 
Furthermore, send me the "zpíru men of Amurru(!) concerning which I 
wrote to you, saying ‘I will cause them to dwell in the towns of Cush in 
place of those whom I carried off (KL 69: 277:5-11).% 


Cushite mercenaries, in turn, were often stationed in Canaan (cf. EA 287: 


33-37). 


In this light we must understand the references to “apiru in Egypt., e.g. 


1% Д, m pN = FEY Ak es‘ T-Y № 


ту di ity n3 п rmt mS hn‘ n3 prw 
Cause to Бе given the grain of the army personnel with the ‘арѓғи (Pap. Lei- 
den 349: 14-15). 


These ‘apiru men were employed alongside troops of the regular army 
for taking part in public projects and they were issued rations accordingly. 
The ‘apiru are simply members of the “foreign legion" serving in Egypt. 


% Rainey 1995, p. 490. 
94 Cochavi-Rainey 1988, pp. 42*-43*; contrast Edzard 1970, pp. 55-60. 
» Greenberg 1955, pp. 56-57. 
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Both groups were engaged in some public project. There is no reason whatever 
to equate such “4pir4 with the Hebrews in Egypt! Neither socially, histori- 
cally nor especially linguistically. 

Another embarrassing detail cannot be ignored. The first edition of the 
Harpers Bible Dictionary included an article requested from me on the 
Khapiru. My original manuscript said that apiru was a West Semitic term. 
Unfortunately, during the editorial process my wording was changed with- 
out my authorization so that the article began: ‘a Sumerian term meaning 
‘outcast’....’ Regrettably, this error was not amended in the new 1996 edi- 
tion called The Harper Collins Bible Dictionary, but removed only from the 
reprint after 1996. 


Historical geography 


Local rulers. The ruler of Megiddo, Biridiya, reported that the hostile acts 
of Lab'ayu (and synonymously the ари men) began when Lab'ayu saw 
that the regular army unit stationed at Megiddo had been recalled to Egypt 
and not replaced with another unit: 

li-de-mi | Sar-ru EN-ia i-nu-ma | й-ти i-re-bi ERIN.MES pi-td-ti | i-te,-pu- 
us-mi 'La-ab-a-yu | nu-kür-ta i-na mu-ub-hi-ia | ù la-a-mi ni-le-ü | ZU.SI. 
GA ba-ga-ni V ka-'şi'-ra | й la-a-mi ni-le-t | a-se КА a-bu-ul-It \ Sa-d'-ri | iš- 
tu pa-ni VLa-ab-'a-ya | i-nu-ma la-ma-ad-m | й l[a]-a-mà ti-it-[ta-s]iá | ERİN. 
MES pi-td-tu, | й a-nu-u[m-m]a | [t]a\-ri-is pa-ni[-Su] | а-па la-ge-i | URU 
Ma-gi-id-da"" 

May the king, my lord, be apprised that since the army has gone home, 
Lab’ayu has made war against me and we are unable to do the plucking 
(and) harvesting and we are unable to go out the city gate because of Lab’ayu, 


when he learned that the regular troops are not [coming] forth; and now he 
has set [his] face to take Megiddo (EA 244:8-24).°% 


The reason for recalling these regular troops to Egypt is not stated. The 
passage does show that Megiddo normally had a unit of the standing army 
posted there and one may compare the Roman period Legio nearby which 
was established as a base for the Legio VI Ferrata.” Although it is assumed 
that Lab'ayu was active in the reign of Amenhotep III because of the hier- 
atic notation on EA 254 with the probable reference to a regnal year '3'2,% 
the events of EA 253 and EA 254 need not be directly related to Lab'ayu's 
aggression against Megiddo. Amenbotep III may very well have penalized 


96 Rainey 1973, p. 244; Moran 1984, p. 299; 1992, p. 298 n. 1, 299 nn. 2-3. 
97 [safrir, Di Segni and Green 1994, p. 170 for references. 
98 Campbell 1964, p. 103; Moran 1992, p. xxxvii. 
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Lab’ayu for some offense in which Milkilu of Gezer was also involved but 
left unpunished: 
ù aq-ta-bu | pu-ub-ri-is-mi | yi-il-te-qu Sar-ru | mim-mi-ia à mim-me | 'Mil- 
1-1-0 a-ia-ka-am 
And I was saying, ‘Altogether, the king has been taking my property, but 
where is the property of Milkilu?’ (EA 254:23-27).” 


But does this mean that all of Lab’ayu’s activities fell in the reign of 
Amenhotep III? Is it not possible that when Lab’ayu heard that the old king 
was dead, he launched his program of aggression in order to gain a foothold 
in the Dothan and Jezreel Valleys before the new pharaoh, Amenhotep IV, 
realized what was happening? He could then approach the young king and 
try to convince him that it would be in the best interests of Egypt for him, 
Lab’ayu, to exercise his control over these important trade routes? The recall- 
ing of the regular army troops would have been his signal for action. Could 
it be that the troops were needed in Egypt to strengthen the new pharaoh’s 
position? That Amenhotep IV was strongly supported by the army has been 
pointed out before.“ Isn't it possible that the crown needed the backing of 
the military sector as it began to move against the large religious/financial 
sector represented by the temple of Amun and the other gods? 

EA 289: 21-24 is a key passage for the history of Lab’ayu, who is assumed 
to be the ruler of Shechem.'” However, there has been a recent suggestion 
that Lab’ayu was located at Pehel'® and that this Jerusalem passage does not 
place him at Shechem. The passage as usually rendered is: 

й lu ni-pu-ui-mi e-nu-ma | 'La-ab-a-ya | ù KUR Sa-ak-mi i-din-nu | a-na 
LU.MES pa-pf-ri “! 

Or should we do like Lab'ayu when he was giving the land of Shakmu to the 
‘apiru men? (EA 289:21-24). 


First, it may be objected that KUR Sa-ak-mi does not correspond to the 
name Shechem (Hebrew Sakem) which is built on the gitl not the qatl pat- 
tern. The point is worth considering except that the variations in pattern 
between Semitic dialects is well known. For example, there is malk "king"? 
but also milk‘ not to mention malik-.' Therefore, it is not necessarily 


99 Cf. Moran 1975а, p. 150 and n. 3; contrast Albright, Mendenhall and Moran 1955, 
p. 486a; Campbell 1965, p. 197. 
10 Schulman 1964. 
о: Rainey 1995-96, pp. 119-120. 
102 Adamthwaite 1992. 
°з Sivan 1984, p. 243. 
104 Sivan 1984, p. 247. 
55 Sivan 1984, p. 243. 
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unusual to find Sakmu rather than *tikmu. The sibilant in the Jerusalem 
form is what we expect for Semitic /1/.'° That we have KUR Sa-ak-mi “the 
land of Shechem” and not URU Sa-ak-mi “the city of Shechem” is also 
understandable in this context. The idea is that Lab’ayu gave lands (estates, 
farms) to “4p/r4 who were landless outlaws. That was his inducement to 
them; it was obviously his intention when he depopulated the towns in the 
Dothan Valley and the Valley of Jezre'el (EA 250: 42-47).'°” There is no rea- 
son to expect that he would give them the city of Shechem.'* 

More difficult is the problem of the verb in line 23, /-din-nu, which 
everyone except Adamthwaite has taken as 3'İ m.s. Adamthwaite is correct 
that an identical form in EA 287:15 is definitely 3“ m.pl. Moran has evidently 
taken it as 3* m.s. imperfect, ‘when he was giving.’ There is much in favor 
of this interpretation. The form ni-pu-us-mi, with enclitic -mi, suggests that 
‘Abdi-Heba is giving a citation, and in direct quotes, the Jerusalem scribe 
resorts to the West Semitic verbal system of moods and tenses. So i-din-nu 
could be 3“ m.s. imperfect. 

On the other hand, Adamthwaite’s translation of the passage is worthy 
of serious consideration: 


But (they say): “Let us act like Lab’aya!” So the land of Sakmi they are giv- 
ing to the ‘apirii!" 


The subject of the verb is thus Tagu and Milkilu (as well as the sons of 
Lab’ayu), who were being discussed in the preceding lines. 

This is all well and good, but it does not eliminate the possibility that 
Lab’ayu was based at Shechem. Milkilu and Tagu were by now in league 
with the sons of Lab’ayu (EA 250:35-40). It stands to reason that their activ- 
ities were bound to mean trouble for the Egyptian authorities. They were 
involved in a renewal of the plan launched by Lab’ayu to form a territorial 
state or league of cities that would dominate the main highways of central 
Canaan."? His zpiru mercenaries expected to be rewarded by grants of land 
and citizenship. Thus Lab’ayu had depopulated the towns in the Dothan 
and Jezreel Valleys to make room for them: 

i-nu-ma yi-iz-zi-iz | UGU ОКО Su-na-ma й UGU ОКО Bur-[qJi-na | à 
UGU URU A,-ra-bu й | yi-is-sti-up-Si-ni\ іа- ВИ '- Зи" ki-in,-'ni’ | à yi-is- 
bat-mi URU Gi-ti-ri-mu-ni-ma | à yu-pa-at-ti | ü-'gâr'-ri LUGAL 


196 Moran 1975, pp. 152, 163 n. 51. 
197 Rainey 1968. 

18 Cf Adamthwaite 1992, pp. 8-12. 
9 Cf Adamthwaite 1992, p. 4. 

по Rainey 1968. 
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... when he attacked the town of Shunem and the town of Burgüna and the 
town of ‘Arabu and depopulated both(sic!) of them (gloss: “cutting off{?] the 
loyal ones”) and took the town of Gath-rimmon and cultivated the farm 
land of the king (EA 250:42-47).™ 


The chance find of a clay cylinder from Beth-shean bearing a cuneiform 
inscription that is at least a partial excerpt from a letter sent by Tagu to 
Lab’ayu might strengthen Adamthwaite’s contention that Lab’ayu was based 
at Pehel: 

(1) а-па La-ab-a-'ya' (2) be-li-ia (3) gi-bi-ma (4) 'um-ma' Ta-gi (5) а-па Sarri 
(LUGAL) béli(EN-) (6) \ Zi-ia (7) 8-те-те ša- (8) V pár-ka а-па (9) ia i x x 
(10-12) traces only. 

To Lab’ayu, my lord, speak: the word of Tagi to the king, my lord; I have 
heard your message то me...."? 


But it still seems more likely to me that Mut-Ba'lu, who calls Lab’ayu his 
father (EA 255: 14-21), was the ruler at Pehel perhaps after Lab’ayu had 
acquired that town for him. There were, after all, two sons of Lab’ayu. One 
may have taken Lab’ayu’s place at Shechem while the other was located at 
Pehel. The evidence from the ‘Amärnah texts is inadequate to answer these 
questions but Adamthwaite deserves a vote of thanks for raising the issues. His 
actual translation of the verb in EA 289:21-24 is most likely the correct one. 

As for Tagi, the sender of the ‘letter’ on the Beth-shean cylinder, he is cred- 
ited with supplying mercenaries to man the Egyptian garrison at Beth-shean: 

a-mur KUR ОКО Ging-ti-ki-ir-mi-i | а-па Vla-gi à LU.MES URU Ging- 
ИК! | ma-šar-tú i-na E-Sa,,-a-ni i-ba-ai-i 

Behold, the land of the city of Gath-carmel belongs to Tagi and the men of 
Gath are the garrison in Beth-shean (EA 289: 25). 


For many years I have thought that Gath-carmel might be located at Tell 
Abū Huwäm. But there are other candidates in the immediate vicinity. 
However, the passage cited above may not necessarily indicate that Gath- 
carmel was Tagi’s home base. It has occurred to me that Tagi might be the 
predecessor of Intaruta, ruler of Achshaph (EA 367: 1). But if that were the 
case, then Tagi would have had to disappear from the scene before Surata of 
Acco was succeeded by Sutatna. Surata and Intaruta were working together 
(EA 366: 22-26). Intaruta was ordered to prepare supplies for the arrival of 
the Egyptian army (EA 367) which probably took place after the robbing of 
a Babylonian caravan by Sutatna (EA 8: 13-21). 


m (Cf remarks by Moran 1992, p. 304 nn. 7-8. 
п Horowitz 1996. 
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The planned Egyptian campaign. The letter to Intaruta from Pharaoh 
(surely Amenhotep IV) is the only complete text available containing the 
order to prepare supplies in view of the eminent arrival of the Egyptian army 
(EA 367; cf. also EA 370). 


й us-sur 'uş'-şur la-a tá-me-ek-ki | й [и-ий 3u-su-ra-tá а-па pa-ni | ERIN.MES 
pi-ta-ti LUGAL NINDA ma-a-ad | GESTIN gäb-bu mi-im-ma ma-a-ad 

So guard! Guard! Do not be slack; and may you be prepared in anticipation 
of the king's troops, the food supplies being plentiful and the wine and all 
the necessary things being plentiful (EA 367: 14-17). 


However, there are nearly forty letters from local rulers which are replies 
to just such an order from pharaoh. If they all are related to one upcoming 
campaign as assumed by Schulman™ and Reviv,' then it would appear that 
a very extensive operation was being planned. Confirmations of the required 
preparations come from all the main areas linked with lines of communica- 


tion, e.g. Ashkelon: 


"a'na Sâr-ri EN-ia / * UTU-ia DINGIR.MES-ia SUTU / "Xa" Зи AN 
sa-mi / um-ma Yi-id-ia IR- [Eja / ep-ri ša 2 GIR.MES-ka / МО tap -pí ša 2 
ANSE.KUR.RA-ka / а-па 2 GIR.MES LUGAL EN-ia / lu-ú iš-ta-hþa-hi-in 
7-fu й 7-ta-na / se-ru-ma ù ka-ba-tu-'ma' | a-nu-ma i-na-sa-ru a-wa-t[a,] | 
LUGAL EN-ia DUMU ?UTU z [DINGIR. MES- ia(2)] | a-nu-ma Su-Si-ir-ti 
NINDA.MES / KAS.MES I.MES SE.MES GU, .MES / UZ.MES a-na pa- 
ni ERIN. MES LUGAL EN-z / "be'?- it- ti gáb- ba a-na ERIN.MES LUGAL 
EN-ia / "mi -ia-mi LU 'UR'.GI,, / ‘x’ la-a yi-i-te-mu | a-wa-te LUGAL 
EN-iz | DUMU *UTU 
To the king, my lord, my sun god, my deity, the sun from heaven, message 
of Yidya, your servant, the dirt at your feet, the groom of your horses: At the 
feet of the king, my lord, I have verily prostrated myself seven times and 
seven times, on the back and on the stomach. 

Now, I am guarding the word(s) of the king, my lord, and [my deity(?)]. 
Now I have prepared bread, beer, oil, cattle, small cattle, towards the arrival 
of the troops of the king, my lord. I have stored/sought out everything for the 
troops of the king, my lord. 

Who is the dog that he would not obey the words of the king, my lord, the 
son of the sun god? (EA 324). 


Other towns that replied in the same manner were Yurza and surround- 
ing regions (EA 315), Lachish (EA 328) on the southern coastal plain, Megiddo 
(EA 247), Achshaph (EA 223), Acco (EA 233), Sidon (EA 144) and Beirut 
(EA 141) along the northern coastal route, Siri-bashani (EA 201), Shashimi 


"3 Cochavi-Rainey 1988, p. *34; 1990, pp. 62-63. 
"4 Schulman 1964, pp. 63-65. 
"5 Reviv 1966. 
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(EA 203), Qanü (EA 204) and Töb (EA 205) in the Bashan, and Damas- 
cus/Kömidi (EA 195), Labana (EA 193) and Rögisu (EA 191) on the eastern 
route through the Lebanese Bega' Valley. If all these similar replies do relate 
to one planned campaign, the preparations have to be dated to a time when 
Rib-Haddi was still alive. He had sought political asylum with ‘Ammunira 
of Beirut who reports to pharaoh: 
Baf-ni-tam a-nu-um-ma na-as-ra-ku ma-gal | ù us-sü-ru URU.KI PU.HA / 
a-na LUGAL EN-ia a-di ka-sa-di | ERIN.MES pi-td-ti LUGAL EN-ia / šá- 
ni-tam а-па LU URU Gub-la ša i,-ba-as-sa | it-ti-ia a-nu-um-ma i-na-sa-ru- 
šu | a-di yi-im-lu-ku LUGAL а-па IR-su 
[Fur]thermore, now I am on guard diligently and I am guarding the city of 
Beirut for the king, my lord, until the arrival of the army of the king, my 
lord; furthermore concerning the man of Byblos who is with me, now I am 
guarding him until the king takes counsel concerning his servant (EA 142: 
11-17). 


Admittedly, there is no clear documentation to prove that such a campaign 
was actually carried out. The Hittites posted forces in Amurru, along the 
Nahr el-Kebir, in anticipation of pharaoh’s arrival with his army. A report 
from the commander of those troops is found in “the General's Letter.” It 
is hard to place this planned Egyptian campaign chronologically between the 
later years of Amenhotep IV’s reign and the death of Tutankhamon. The style 
of EA 367 suggests Amenhotep IV as the sender. But the letter from Acco 
(EA 233) is from Satatna, the son of Surata, so obviously we are dealing with 
a later stage of the 'Amárnah correspondence. A distinct possibility is that the 
plans for the campaign were made during the last year of Amenhotep IV’s 
life, though he himself apparently expected to come to Canaan: 

ù ti,-t-de, at-td ki-i LUGAL la-a ha-si-ih | а-па KUR Ki-na-d-? gâb-bd-sa 
ki-i 1-та-И-ир 

So may you be aware that the king does not wish (to go) to the entire land 
of Canaan when he is angry“(EA 162: 40-41)."7 


But even if this campaign was postponed because of the pharaoh’s 
demise, it seems certain that Egyptian military action was taken in response 
to the defection of Amurru and Qedesh. The “Deeds of Suppiluliuma’ 
makes mention of an Egyptian attack on Kedesh™ but in that context it 
is followed in the next column by the report of Tutankhamun’s death."? 


RS 20.33; Ug. 5, No. 20; Singer 1990, pp. 162, 166. 
"7 Na'aman 1990, p. 405. 
"8 Güterbock 1956, p. 93. 
"9 Güterbock 1956, p. 94. 
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Nevertheless, the time frame is not spelled out. How soon after this attack 
on Kedesh did Tutankhamun go to his fate? That pharaoh’s own “Restora- 
tion Stele” decries the previous woeful state of affairs: 


The gods were ignoring this land: if an army [was] sent to Djahy to broaden 
the boundaries of Egypt, no success of theirs came to pass."? 


Details are lacking as to just how much military action had been attempted 
prior to the restoration and reconciliation with the Amun and other priest- 
hoods. Obviously there was nothing to boast about and thus no reason to 
erect monuments commemorating any victories. It is well to remember that 
the regime of Amenhotep IV was strongly supported by the military." But 
the Egyptian forces were now faced with a series of failures. Aziru and 
Qedesh were not retrieved. Hittite forces could invade the land of 'Amqi 
practically at will. 

Perhaps we can suggest that when Ay and the other generals of the 
Atenist regime came face to face with this military reality, they realized that 
they could not field an aggressive army unless they had a stable society and, 
most important of all, a dynamic economy behind them. The chaos within 
Egypt that had resulted from the Atenist ‘revolution’ could no longer be 
tolerated. Was it the military failures abroad that led senior officials such as 
Ay to press for a reconciliation with the priesthoods of Amun and the other 
deities? The appeasement process was well underway when the final ill fated 
attempt to retake Qedesh, late in the reign of Tutankhamun, brought an 
end to Egyptian military adventures in Canaan. Tutankhamun’s untimely 
death (perhaps in a hunting accident) and that of the Hittite prince who 
was a candidate to marry his widow, led to the ill advised Hittite aggression 
into recognized Egyptian territory and this eventually brought a plague on 


122 


Suppiluliuma himself and on his people. 
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Abstract 


Among the consignments sent by Canaanite rulers to the Pharaoh were maidser- 
vants whose names are rendered by variant designations (EA 64, 268, 288, 301, 
309). Two Pharaonic letters sent to Canaanite vassals also mention a request for 
women (EA 99, 369). The article analyzes the contents of the seven letters that 
deal with the dispatch of maidservants, establishes the background of each dispatch 
and draws a general picture of the delivery of Canaanite women to the Pharaoh. 
The analysis supports the conclusion that the routine payments of tribute were 
left out of the correspondence. What we have are reports of irregular payments, 
sent either after a special request from the Pharaoh, or in an effort to gain the 


favor of the Pharaoh and his officials. 


The Egyptian conquest of Canaan was accompanied by certain measures 
undertaken to organize it as a province and to gain the maximum profit 
from the conquered areas. The local Canaanite vassals were made to pay 
tribute and gifts to the Pharaoh, but details of the payments are missing. 
They did not play a major role in the Amarna correspondence, which is our 
main source about the obligations of the vassals to Egypt, but appear spo- 
radically and are more frequent in the south Canaanite letters than those 
from other parts of the Egyptian province. 

Among the consignments sent by Canaanite rulers to the Pharaoh were 
maidservants whose names are rendered by variant designations. Some of the 
letters in which they are mentioned are badly damaged. Two Pharaonic letters 
sent to Canaanite vassals also mention a request for women. It is the purpose 
of this article to analyze the contents of the seven letters that deal with the 
dispatch of maidservants, establish the background of each dispatch and 
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draw a general picture of the delivery of Canaanite women to the Pharaoh. 
EA 268 is one of five letters sent by Milkilu, ruler of Gezer, to the 
Pharaoh. The tablet is badly damaged in its centre, but the broken lines 
(11-16) may be restored with reasonable certainty on the basis of two other 
letters sent by the same person (EA 267:9-14; 269:9-10). The transcription 
of EA 268 is based on Knudtzon’s edition, Schroeder’s facsimile and my col- 
lation of the tablet now at the Berlin Museum (VAT 1532):! 
(ш) [3-£e-mi] a-wlal-at (12) ila-pdr LUGAL be-|: (13) [а-па ia-5i ù i-Su-Si-ir- 
42 (14) [а-па LUGAL be-i] (15) [ù а-пи-ит-та (16) nla-ad-na-tli i-Ina] (17) 
[да-а] MHa-ylal (18) 46 Mlar-4|;ME*] (19) ù 5 LUMES TUR[M®] (20) й$ 
LUMES 4-3i-ru-ma (21) а-па LUGAL EN-ia 
[I have heard] the order that [the king, my lorld, w[rote to me, and I am 
carryilng (it) [for the king, my lord, and] I [herewith] glive to the char]ge of 
Haya 46 maidser[vants]’, 5 attendants and 5 guards, to the king, my lord. 


Notes: 


In line то about 4 signs and in line 11 about 5 signs are missing. The restora- 
tion Z-£e-mi (after ga-[ti-ia]) fits the space well. As copied by Schroeder, 
there are perhaps two destroyed lines after line 13 (Knudtzon rendered the 
text with only one missing line). The numbering of the lines follows 
Schroeder’s facsimile. 

Line 16: Traces of the na sign appear on the tablet. For the use of the verb 
nadanu in similar context see EA 301:18. 

Line 18: For the tentative restoration Mlar-g[;MEY], see Izre’el 1978, p. 29. 


Letter EA 268 was probably written in response to the royal letter sent by 
Amenophis III to МИ и of Gezer (EA 369)*. The Pharaoh sent the Egypt- 
ian official Hanya to buy 40 women for 160 diban (1600 shekels) of silver, 
emphasizing that the women must be “very beautiful (damigtu dannis), in 
whom there is no defect” (lines 17-18). This instruction brings to mind a 
letter from Mari (ARM X 126), in which Zimrilim instructed his wife, 
Shibtu, to select “beautiful weavers who have no defect from toenail to the 
hair of the head” (lines 12-15). 

The kind of women requested by the Pharaoh in letter EA 369 is ren- 
dered with the logogram DE (MIDE — lines 8, 13; MIDEMES — lines 14, 15). 
Line 8 was considered the key for deciphering the logogram, since MIDE is 
followed by a Glossenkeil and then sa-qi-tu SIG,. A Canaanite gloss (та а; 
“garments”) appears in line 9 after GADAMES, and Sägitu was similarly 


1 Knudtzon 1915, No 268; Schroeder 1915, No. 153. For recent translations and comments, 
see Moran 1992, pp. 315-316; Liverani, 1998, р. тот. 

> The possible connection between letters EA 268 and 369 was noted by Ranke 1937, 
p. 90 n. 4. 
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interpreted as a gloss that qualifies MIDE in the sense of “woman cup- 
bearer” 3 But Sagitu (“women cupbearer”) is never written by the logogram 
DE, and there is no other parallel in the corpus of the Akkadian texts for 
rendering 3248 (“cupbearer”) with this logogram. Moreover, unlike malbasz, 
Sdgitu is not a Canaanite word. Finally, characterizing the required women 
as cupbearers is exceptional and has no parallel in the Egyptian correspon- 
dence with Western Asia. 

Egyptian households, particularly in the Middle Kingdom, included ser- 
vants rendered with the title wb3, fem. wb3y.t (“housemaid”, “house- 
keeper”).+ Women given this title are usually servants, and in some scenes 
appear as cupbearers. The offering of a cup to the deceased is a well-known 
scene in Egyptian tombs, but the figures carrying the cup do not bear the 
title of wb3y.t. We may conclude that women-cupbearers are not widely 
attested in Egyptian texts. 

In addition to the two above-mentioned Glossenkeil in lines 8, 9, there is 
another in line 13. This gloss was written to emphasize what follows (“Total: 
women \ 40”). In this light we may interpret the gloss in line 8 as intend- 
ing to emphasize the following two adjectives: “Women (MIDE) \ tall 
(242и) (and) beautiful” (the noun and adjective(s) in line 8 are written 
with singular forms). It goes without saying that this is no more than an 
alternative explanation for the commonly-accepted translation of the gloss. 
Provided that it is acceptable, the intention of the scribe in writing MİDE 
remains unknown (I expect that it is some general term for women). 

In letter EA 301 Hanya plays the same role as in letter EA 268. To quote 
the relevant passage: 

The king, my lord ... sent Hanya to me, and I have indeed listened to 
the words of the king, my lord, very carefully, and I herewith give 500 oxen 
and 20 girls (DUMU.MIM®5). 

Shubandu, the author of letter EA 301, is probably Yidya’s predecessor in 
Ashkelon and a contemporary to Milkilu of Gezer.“ We may suggest that 
two similar Pharaonic letters — one to Milkilu and one to Shubandu — 
were brought by Hanya, and that the two Canaanite rulers sent the women 
asked for together with some extra gifts to the Pharaoh. Upon receiving the 
royal letter, each ruler sent an immediate response stating that he was 


3 See recently: Izre’el 1995, pp. 116-118, with earlier literature. 

4 Ward 1978, pp. 92-93; Ward 1986, pp. 6-7. For the term wdpw (“butler”), which some- 
times has also the meaning of “cupbearer”, see Helck 1958, pp. 269-276; Schmitz 1986, pp. 771- 
772, with earlier literature. 

5 Izre’el (1995, p. 116) suggested that “women-cupbearers were common in Egypt, and ... 
Canaanite girls were sent to the Egyptian court to serve in this specific capacity”. Unfortu- 
nately, no evidence is presented to support this statement. 
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preparing what was ordered. This is indicated by letters EA 267 (from Mil- 
kilu) and 302 (from Shubandu): 


EA 267:9-14 — The order the king, my lord, my god, my Sun, dispatched 
to me, I am indeed carrying out for the king, my lord, the Sun from the sky. 
EA 302:11-18 — As to the messenger whom the king, my lord, sent to me, I 
have listened to his words very carefully, and I am indeed making the prepa- 
rations just as he commanded. 


After preparing the delivery, the two rulers sent the women with accom- 
panying letters (EA 268, 301). 
In letter EA 64, ‘Abdi-Ashtarti, probably Shuwardata’s heir in Gath (Tell 
es-Safi), wrote to the Pharaoh as follows: 
Moreover, the king, my lord, has sent orders to me and I am heeding 


(them). I heed all the orders of the king, my lord. I herewith acquired’ 
(yapaqti) то beautiful?/good-looking’ (mik/gitu) women.’ 


Provided that the translation “acquired” is acceptable, it may indicate 
that ‘Abdi-Ashtarti was ordered to search for good-looking women for the 
Pharaoh, similarly to the order sent to Milkilu in letter EA 369. 

The delivery of women is also mentioned in a letter of Jerusalem (EA 
288 :16-22): 

[When PN, the commissioner of the king], came to me, did not I [indeed] 
gave to his charge то slaves (“UIRM®). Shuta, the commissioner of the king 


came to me; I gave to the charge of Shuta 21 young women (MDUMU.MIMES) 
[and 8]o prisoners (LUMES a-si-ri), as a gift for the king my lord. 


Finally, a dispatch of women is mentioned in EA 309, a badly broken 
letter whose author is unknown but which was probably sent from south- 


ern Canaan. The text of lines 20-28 may tentatively be restored as follows: 
[x+] 1 young servants (IRMES TUR™ES]) [a]n[d] ro[o] shekels of silver, [a 
gift? fo]r the king, my lord, [and] 1o [a] [ru]?-servants (18 МІЕЗ 77-57-[r7]) 
[and] то maidservants (MIGEMEMES) [....]. For the information of the 
ki[ng], my lord, the Sun from the s[ky]. 


It seems to me that the authors of EA 288 and 309 defined two different 
categories — gift and tribute/merchandise — in the delivery, and on this 
assumption I restored (though with a big question mark) NÍG.BA in line 21. 
If the differentiation is correct, the young servants and the silver were sent 


6 For the supposition that Shubandu was the ruler of Ashkelon, see Naaman 1979, p. 681 
n. 39, with earlier literature. 

7 For the translation, see Loretz and Mayer 1974, pp. 493-494; Rainey 1978, p. 61; Liv- 
erani 1998, pp. 86-87 and n. 78, with earlier literature. The translation “beautiful/attractive” 
for mik/qitu is ad sensum. 
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as a gift to the Pharaoh, whereas the asiru’-servants and the maidservants 
were sent either as tribute, or in return for payment (as in letter EA 369). 

What is remarkable in these south Canaanite letters is the variant 
rendering of the maidservants: EA 64:21-22 MİMES Y mi-k/gi-tu; EA 268:18 
Мау ДМЕ]; EA 288:20 MIDUMU.MIM®S; EA 301:20 DUMU.MIM®; 
309:24 MIGEMEMES, It is clear that there was no standard way of rendering 
“maidservants” in the Canaanite Akkadian scribal tradition, and each scribe 
rendered it as best as he could. 

Coming back to EA 369, the letter sent by the Pharaoh to Milkilu and 
discovered in the Amarna archive, I would suggest that it is a copy of the 
original letter, and was kept in the archive as a model for future correspon- 
dence. The suggestion is based on the observation that verbal orders played 
a central role in the administration of Canaan, whereas royal letters were 
infrequent and sent only when it was deemed necessary to emphasize the 
importance of a message.* Of the seven Pharaonic letters sent to the vassals 
and discovered at Amarna, two (EA 162-163) deal with Aziru’s visit to 
Egypt. Two tablets (EA 190 and 370) were probably broken/damaged in the 
process of writing and thrown away (EA 370 was found in a pit).? The 
other three letters (EA 99, 367 and 369) must have served as model letters 
to teach young students and for future correspondence. They were proba- 
bly written by a master scribe, and, as similar messages might be requested 
for future correspondence, were retained in the archive. 

Letter EA 99 is an order to a vassal to send his daughter and rich pre- 
sents, which may be considered as bridal gifts, to the Pharaoh. The name of 
the addressee is missing and his city was tentatively read Ammiya.' It is 
possible that a similar letter came to Shatiya, the ruler of Enishazi, and he 
replied that he was sending his daughter to the Pharaoh (EA 187). In the 
discussion of letter EA 369 it was noted that a similar letter was possibly 
sent to Shubandu of Ashkelon (and possibly also to ‘Abdi-Ashtarti, the 
author of letter EA 64). Letter EA 367 was written when the Egyptians were 
planning a campaign to northern Canaan, and orders were sent to many (or 
all) Egyptian vassals, commanding them to prepare provision or troops for 
the arrival of the Egyptian troops." Egyptian messengers carrying royal let- 
ters were simultaneously sent to the Canaanite vassals and replies arrived 
from all quarters of Canaan. Like the request for a bride and her dowry, 


* Naaman 2000, pp. 125-131. 

? Gordon 1947, pp. 1-6. 

© Moran (1992, p. 172 п. 1) doubted whether anything was written on Knudtzons line т. 
He further noted that in line 2 the traces on the tablet are extremely faint, and questioned the 
suggested rendering of this line. 


п Naaman 1990, pp. 397-405. 
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(EA 99) and the acquisition of attractive women (EA 369), the Egyptians 
must have felt that similar orders to prepare for campaigns embarking 
northward might be necessary in the future, and so they kept a copy of one 
letter (EA 367) for future correspondence. 

Model letters intended to teach young scribes and to serve for future cor- 
respondences are known from Egypt, in particular under the Ramesside 
XIXth-XXth dynasties.” The assumption that some letters discovered in 
Amarna served for teaching and for future correspondence fits well a com- 
mon practice in Egyptian scribal schools in the time of the New Kingdom. 

In sum, the textual evidence is sporadic and we cannot describe a stan- 
dard dispatch of maidservants to the Pharaoh. The deliveries might have 
been of different categories — tribute, gifts and merchandise, and the attri- 
bution of dispatches mentioned in the letters to these categories is not 
always clear. This might support the conclusion that the routine payments 
of tribute were left out of the correspondence. What we have are reports of 
irregular payments, sent either after a special request from the Pharaoh, 
after a certain delay in the delivery of the tribute, or in an effort to gain the 
favor of the Pharaoh and his officials.3 
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Abstract 


The location of the temple of Hercules in Malta has been one of the vexing ques- 
tions of the islands antiquarian historiography. In this paper a review of the 
search for this temple is presented and an archaeological site chosen as a probable 
place of Ptolemys temple of Hercules. It is argued that the identity of the site does 
not depend on a consideration of cartographic maps alone but on the perception 
and conceptualisation of space in Antiquity and the Renaissance. 


Introduction 


“Just seeing the diagram has cleared the whole matter up.” — Sagredo to Salviati, 
GALILEO GALILEI Dialogue concerning the Two Chief World Systems 


Classical authors ascribe to the god Heracles several sanctuaries estab- 
lished by Phoenician seafarers and merchants throughout the Mediter- 
ranean.’ Promontories, islands, and harbours also carry his name, and it has 
been the suggestion of some that Melgart of Tyre, the Phoenician equiva- 
lent of Heracles, was a tutelary deity of Phoenician sailors? Archaeology, 
however, has failed to locate and uncover many of these famed temples of 


1 van Berchem 1967 
* Brody 1998, pp. 33-37 
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antiquity to check what is essentially known through Greek eyes: in the 
Levant, Tyre’s temple to Melgart remains buried under urban conurbation, 
while in the west, Melqart's temple at Cádiz, the ancient Gadir, probably 
lies underwater off the islet of Sancti Petri. Even Malta is known to have 
had its temple of Hercules as the Latin editions of Ptolemys Geography 
mention it in Book IV of the tome. A pair of bilingual votive inscriptions 
cut in marble in Greek and Phoenician dated to the second century BC, 
allegedly found in Malta in the seventeenth century,* also make reference to 
the Tyrian Heracles, providing an important datum for Melgart’s Hellenis- 
tic interpretatio.’ While the Phoenician-ness of the island attracted the 
attention of major savants and antiquarians for several centuries,ó helping 
in a sense to check the invention of an ancient Greek colony in Malta,’ 
locating the temple remained an elusive undertaking. It is this theme that I 
intend to explore in this paper. 


Antiquarian searches and traditions 


The earliest recorded attempt to locate the Maltese temple of Hercules 
goes back to the sixteenth century following the concession in 1530 of the 
islands to the Hospitaller Order of St John by Charles V of Spain. The 
French Knight Jean Quintin d’Autun (1500-1561) was in Malta between 
1530-1533. His travelogue, a veritable description of the island, its history 
and its customs was published in Latin in Lyons in 1536.8 Quintin d'Autun 
knew of the existence of the ancient temple from the reference to it in 
Ptolemy’s Geography: 


‘Ptolemy placed the temple of Juno in that part of the island facing the East, 
and the temple of Hercules facing the South: both sacred places are held in 
reputation, but till now little can be learnt about them from the inhabitants. 
Huge remains of the temple of Hercules, (if indeed this attribution of 
Ptolemy is true), can still be seen; its circumference is three miles long or 
more and it is situated in that corner of the island which, judging from the 
position of the place, the Maltese call in their national language “the south- 
eastern harbour”. The foundations can be seen in many places: stones of stu- 
pendous height and width.” 


Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum I, 122 and 122 bis 
Bonanno 1982, pp. 200-203 

Bonnet 1988, pp. 244-247 

Culican 1971 

7 Bonanno 1982, pp. 197-199; 1983 

8 Leopardi 1949, Vella 1980 

9 Vella 1980, p. 23 
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There is no reason to suppose that the ruins Quintin d’Autun visited 
were not those at Borg in-Nadur, an archaeological site that overlooks the 
Qala San Gorg, an inlet on the north-west side of the bay of Marsaxlokk, 
Malta’s south-eastern harbour (Figs ıb, 2b). In his history of Malta, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Knights of St John Gian Francesco Abela noted that 
the ruins in the area behind the small church of St George,'° were tradi- 
tionally identified with the ancient temple of the Tyrian Heracles. Indeed, 
in the centuries that followed the publication of Quintin d’Autun’s travel- 
ogue, various historians and antiquarians continued to identify Marsaxlokk 
as the location for the temple of Hercules." When doubts had been 
expressed by historians as to the exact location,” the site chosen was still in 
Marsaxlokk, at Tas-Silg, where an ashlar wall several courses high had been 
observed, drawing the attention of the French traveller and engraver Jean 
Houel more than a century later.” Cesare Vassallo, Public Librarian in 
charge of antiquities in Malta, was adamant that the ruins at Borg in-Nadur 
corresponded to the temple of Heracles or Melqart,^ as was his successor, 
А. A. Caruana, years later.” In 1853, when the third volume of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarium was published, the compilers argued that the pair 
of bilingual marble cippi dedicated to the Tyrian Melqart must have been 
found at Marsaxlokk, for it was in that part of the island that Ptolemy 
placed the temple to that deity.’ 

The local Society of Archaeology, History and Natural Sciences, founded 
in Valletta in January 1865, promulgated further this opinion, even in inter- 
national circles.7 With time the megalithic site — as well as others like it 
— became a prime example of Phoenician temple architecture outside the 
Levantine homeland." 

By the early twentieth century, the megalithic ruins of the islands — and 
hence what Jean Quintin d'Autun and others had seen and studied at Borg 
in-Nadur — were recognised for what they were: prehistoric monuments 
that predated the arrival of the Phoenicians on the islands by several cen- 
turies. The German Albert Mayr put forth this contention in his seminal 


о Abela 1647, p. 22 

* Borg 1964, pp. 44-45 

2 Abela 1647, pp. 22, 108; Ciantar 1772, pp. 460-462 
3 Houel 1787, pp. 92-93, pl. 255 

+ Vassallo 1851, pp. 4-10 

5 Caruana 1882, pp. 18-19 

6 Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarium III, p. 681 

7 Furse 1869, p. 407. 

* Perrot and Chipiez 1885, pp. 301-318 
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essay of 1901,” entertaining an idea of prehistory that had found credence 
in Europe, and confirming what someone” had felt about the existence of 
Maltas pre-Phoenician antiquity." Mayr asserted that ‘the hypothesis that 
the later Temple of Heracles was situated on the site of Bor[g i]n-Nadur, 
cannot be proved’; indeed, for Mayr it was completely unfounded to 
ascertain, like others had done, that the marble cippi had been discovered 
at Borg in-Nadur, for in the earliest reference to the inscriptions by Anto- 
nio Bulifon ** ‘the particular place in Malta where these were found is not 
mentioned'.5 An excavation campaign at Borg in-Nadur led by the British 
archaeologist Margaret Murray between 1922 and 1927 uncovered prehis- 
toric layers associated with the megalithic structure, confirming the relative 
sequence established by Themistocles Zammit at the Tarxien temples. 
However, references to Melgarts temple persisted throughout the reports, 
with Murray suggesting that the temple of Melqart would have been 
annexed to the prehistoric temple or to the prehistoric fortifications 
nearby;”” moreover, the so-called “pillar altars” found amidst the ruins 
would prove, she felt, the existence of a Semitic (presumably Phoenician) 
temple at Borg in-Nadur.?? 

While research on the prehistoric antiquities of Malta ensued during the 
twentieth century,” the temple of Hercules became not more than a literary 
reference, its ancient existence acknowledged in several works and research 
aids on Phoenician culture and civilization,9 but otherwise an elusive 
reminder of antiquarian lore. When Hercules was sought in the recent past, 
scholars have looked at the temple of Phoenician Astarte, identified with the 
remains at Tas-Silġ, where a fourth-century BC Punic inscription to 
Milkashtart has been interpreted as a datum that could confirm the existence 
of a cult to Melqart (Astartes consort at Tyre) in the same religious site. 
However, this is really begging the question for Ptolemy clearly provides 


9 Mayr 1901, pp. 706-709 

20 Rhind 1856 

^ Stóger 2000 

> Mayr 1908, p. 65 

з Perrot and Chipiez 1885, p. 317; compilers of Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum 1, 
note 122 and 122 bis 

24 Bulifon 1697, pp. 129-130 

> Mayr 1908, р. 65; Borg 1964, pp. 48-51 

26 Evans 1971, p. 207 

27 Murray 1923, Appendix I; 1929, ch. 4. 

> Murray 1925, pp. 28-29 

29 Ugolini 1930, Evans 1971 

3° Ciasca 1982, p. 140; Bonnet 1988, pp. 243-249 
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a separate set of geographical co-ordinates for the temples of Hercules and 
Juno, besides those for the ancient city Melite. For this reason, I also find it 
difficult to accept a recent suggestion that would locate the “Iemple of 
Melqart Melitensis’ within Mdina, the site of the Roman capital Melite.? 

There is one archaeological site on Malta which, I believe, can re-open the 
debate on the whereabouts of Ptolemy’s temple of Hercules. It is perched on 
the tip of a headland on the west coast of the island, at Ras ir-Raheb (Fig. 2). 
It is to a consideration of this site and the finds unearthed there that I now 
turn. 


Ras ir-Raheb: the site and the finds 


Ras ir-Raheb is a wind-swept headland on the west coast of Malta that 
forms the southern extremity of the deep embayment of Fomm ir-Rih 
(Figs 1a, 3). The flat-topped headland is surrounded by sheer cliffs to the 
north and south-west and is now characterised by reclaimed plots of agri- 
cultural land, mostly abandoned or used as convenient enclosures for bird 
trapping. The archaeological site is at the tip of the precipitous headland, 
precariously close to the cliff-edge 45 m above the sea, with spectacular 
views of Gozo to the north. 

‘Rovine e anticaglie di fabriche’ were visible on the headland already in the 
Early Modern period, and were commented upon by several historians,3* two 
of whom thought they could be the remains of the temple of Juno mentioned 
by Cicero in his Verrine orations.5 Themistocles Zammit, Director of the 
Museum Department, visited the site in December 1922 when the discovery 
of some structural remains was brought to his attention by the landowner, 
the Count Stagno Palermo. The site visit was reported in the museum annual 
report for that year.“ A pavement of baked clay tiles surrounded by stone 
foundations was uncovered when the shallow field was being ploughed. Adja- 
cent to the pavement, Zammit noticed a rock-cut water tank or cistern; 
numerous potsherds strewn all over the area induced Zammit to think that a 
large settlement must have existed here in antiquity. Not far from the pave- 
ment and other courses of masonry, Zammit saw two megalithic slabs still 
standing on end, probably ‘part of a Neolithic station’ he felt.57 


3 Amadasi Guzzo 1993, р. 211 

3 Cutajar 2001, pp. 81-82 

^ Abela 1647, р. 67 
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36 Zammit 1923, p. v 
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It was only in November 1961, however, that permission for excavations 
to commence were given by the Director of the National Museum, Charles 
Zammit, to a team of Royal Navy officers led by Captain David Scott. 
A typewritten account held in the archives of the National Museum of 
Archaeology % together with correspondence between Scott and the cura- 
tor, David Trump, constitute the only proceedings of the excavations, of 
which a summary has been published.” A plan of the remains uncovered 
was subsequently drawn by plane-table survey and published*? (Fig. 4b), 
but it omits some details, namely a wall that surrounds the building on the 
seaward side of the promontory and a shallow quarry to the south." A pho- 
tograph attached to the typewritten report is annotated, indicating the spots 
— but not the depth — where the major finds were discovered (Fig. 4a). 
These included a group of terracotta figurines, an ivory plaque decorated in 
relief by a crouching boar, some coins, and potsherds belonging to vessels 
that included plates and jugs. In May 1962, a party of divers from the Royal 
Navy surveyed the sea bottom round the headland, noting a scatter of stone 
blocks on the sand. 

In a letter to Trump, Scott opined that Ras ir-Raheb was used ‘as a sacred 
site from Neolithic times up to about the 4^ century АЮ”. He thought 
that the terracotta leg was an ex-voto,* and that one of the figurines with 
‘hunting smock, fastened with a girdle and knot’ represented a deity (Fig. 
5a). He also held that the Maltese toponyms associated with the headland 
— Ras ir-Raheb (the headland of the hermit) and Ras il-Knejjes (the head- 
land of the churches) # — provided further evidence for the sacred nature 
of the site. Busy with his excavations elsewhere, Trump replied that they 
were left at the mercy of Dr Isserlin and Dr Harden, leading British experts 
in Phoenician archaeology, to suggest what the site and the finds, including 
crates of ‘rather uninspiring material’ from the cistern fill, really meant.* 
Isserlin made it to Malta from his excavation on the island of San Pantaleo 
(the ancient Motya) in Sicily in 1963, and although he was uncertain 
whether the finds and the site were Punic or Punic survivals of the Roman 
period, he showed particular interest in the ivory plaque representing the 


38 Scott 1962 

39 Buhagiar 1988 

4 Zammit 1962, fig. 4 

* Buhagiar 1988, pp. 70, 72 

* Scott 1962, p. 5 

3 National Museum Archives (hereafter NMA), Scott/Trump 23 March 1962 
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* Cf. Wettinger 2000, pp. 460-461 
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boar (Fig. 6a) and in the cloaked figure (Fig. sb), thinking that it could be 
Hercules in lion skin.* 

Over the years, various explanations have been given to account for the 
remains at Ras ir-Raheb, but the religious one has been a favourite with 
Ciasca seeing it as an extra-urban sanctuary.* William Culican looked at the 
finds from what he thought was a ‘Punic villa or shrine’ at Ras ir-Raheb dur- 
ing one of his study-visits to Malta, and identified a fragment of a Punic 
incense stand with carved petals,4? undoubtedly the ‘stone object shaped like 
a mushroom’ of Scott's report? Buhagiar has rejected the suggestion made 
by others that the remains constitute a farming or bathing establishment for 
lack of evidence,” and taking his cue from Isserlin’s observation on the Her- 
acles figure and from a mathematical reworking of the geographical coordi- 
nates provided by Ptolemy > — to which I make reference below — he asks 
whether this could really be the site of Ptolemy's temple to that deity. 

It would be difficult to establish in a conclusive way the religious nature 
of the site at Ras ir-Raheb on the basis of the plan of the building remains 
alone or their orientation. Taking the site in isolation, or indeed together 
with other sites that are known to have been places set aside for religious 
worship in the Phoenician and Punic world, it is difficult to make a strong 
case for Ras ir-Raheb. That the building complex could have had a function 
other than the religious is, of course, possible (e.g. a beacon or a domestic 
structure), although this explanation would be difficult to square with the 
retrieval of so many terracotta figurines that carry an iconography which is 
known, admittedly outside Malta, to be linked to mythical beings. Indeed, 
the site could very well have been a ‘landfall and departure shrine’ to which 
someone has already made reference, of the type that Ellen Churchill 
Semple identified for Aegean waters years ago. Furthermore, this site 
would fall into that category of Punic sites that by virtue of their location 
and landscape setting were convenient coastal seamarks — at once prospect 
and hazard — animated with the sacred for their ambivalent nature.“ 


4 NMA archives, Trump/Scott 15 April 1963 

# Ciasca 1991a, р. 756 note 5; also Vidal González 1996, pp. 20-21 

49 Culican 1980, p. 96 
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To return to the finds from the site, it is not possible on the basis of the 
typewritten report that was completed after the excavation, to provide them 
with an archaeological context that goes beyond the appellation “site”, and 
to distinguish between a primary and a secondary deposition. It is likely, 
however, that disturbance, perhaps in the recent past, would account for 
the fragmentary nature of the figurines and for the retrieval of two parts of 
the same terracotta protome (Fig. 7a) from spots three metres away from 
each other. The retrieval of a fragment of a stand of a limestone thymiate- 
rion or incense burner from the site would suggest that we are in the pres- 
ence of a religious site, for despite the useful words of caution by Fowler,’ 
this equipment occurs in ritual contexts of the Phoenician and Punic peri- 
ods both in Malta (Tas-Silġ) and elsewhere. 

The strongest indication that we are in the presence of the material 
remains of religious ritual remains the iconography of the figurines. One 
terracotta figure (Fig. 5a) shown wearing a cloak over a knee-length tunic 
knotted at the neck and waist recalls Heracles (as Isserlin thought) in a 
Cypriot guise of the sixth century BC when, according to Jourdain- 
Annequin,? syncretism with the Tryian Melqart had already occurred. The 
iconography and the modelling of the figure, with its plank-like torso, 
would be at home in ritual contexts both in Cyprus and the Levant, respec- 
tively at Kition-Bamboula® and Amrith* in particular. A second terracotta 
figurine (Fig. sb) of a standing young male nude that rests his left arm over 
a lion-skin — an attribute of Heracles — that probably conceals a club or 
a rock support owes more to models that were common from the mid-fifth 
century BC into the Hellenistic period, with examples from the Aegean, 
Boeotia and Tanagra in particular, renowned for the fine modelling;® but if 
the object that dangles from the right hand is an animal, as I suspect it is, 
then a Cypriot derivation, or a more generally Levantine iconographic fore- 
bear, ought to be acknowledged.% The ivory plaque (Fig. ба), on the other 
hand, has been dated to the last quarter of the sixth century BC and asso- 
ciated with an Etruscan workshop.‘ It depicts in fine detail a crouching 
boar, an animal that figures in the legendary labours of Hercules, but which 
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also occurs in Phoenician art where it holds an important place among 
menacing animals.‘ 

While the majority of the other terracottas are too fragmentary to allow 
anything but speculation as to the subject represented (Fig. 6b-f), two pro- 
tomes in terracotta invite particular attention. They represent heads that 
were broken out from the rim of different wheel-made vessels to which they 
appear to have been separately added after moulding (Fig. 7), very much in 
the style of the heads that are attached to a first- or early second-century 
AD ceramic imitation of a situla, or metal bucket, from Sidi Khrebish in 
Libya.® Indeed, the rim fragment with stamped ovolo decoration over а 
ledge stamped with circles (Fig. 8b) could have belonged to such a situla, or 
as is more likely, to an earthenware brazier of Hellenistic type that occurs at 
Punic sites in the Mediterranean.” The Ras ir-Raheb heads have elliptical 
eyes beneath ridged eyelids, a snub nose, and prominent cheeks that are 
separated, at least in one of the protomes, from a short grooved beard and 
moustache by a curvilinear groove on each side of the face. The cut of the 
beard with drooping moustaches, curling slightly at the end, recall the 
iconographic schema of the Greek satyrs or silenes that are a common 
occurrence in the cultural repertoire of the Phoenician and Punic world.® 

Whether Eastern iconography was influential in providing Greece with a 
model for the silenes is debatable. It has been argued that attributes and fea- 
tures of the Greek Silenus and the Levantine Bes were borrowed from one 
another, probably after the seventh or sixth century BC, in a Cypriot milieu 
that was overtly Phoenician.® Furthermore, in the context of the present 
paper, it is pertinent to point out that several scholars have remarked upon 
the iconographic similarities between the Levantine Bes, who was often 
shown wearing a lion’s skin down his back, tied round the shoulders and 
hips, and the skin-clad Heracles.79 In Phoenician art, Bes, like Heracles, is 
the vanquisher of lions and griffons, and although equating both deities is 
not possible for the seventh century BC,” a degree of iconographic inter- 
change cannot be ruled out at a later period with the Phoenician Melgart 


6 Culican 1968, p. 94. 

66 Riley 1979, p. 332, D813, fig. 121, pl. 41. I owe this reference to Dr Claudia Sagona, 
University of Melbourne. 

67 Manfredi 1988 
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Fama and Той (1997: 118, pl. 7.3-5) date a terracotta protome of a silene from Motya to the 
fifth century BC; I owe this reference to Prof. A. Spand Giammellaro, University of Palermo. 
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acting as a likely intermediary. By the end of the third century BC in 
Sabratha in Libya, separate sculptural reliefs of Bes and of Heracles van- 
quishing lions were juxtaposed above the cornice of a monumental mau- 
soleum there.” Indeed, for Corinne Bonnet,” a hybrid deity Melqart-Hera- 
cles that favoured Cyprus as a cult centre from the sixth century onwards, 
would explain the fuzzy nature of an iconographic scheme that is hard to 
pin down to either Greece or the Phoenician homeland alone. 

An intriguing question arises out of the complex iconographic connec- 
tions that have been made thus far on the finds from Ras ir-Raheb. Since 
there is at least a possibility that the material culture retrieved from this site 
points to a cult of Melgart-Heracles, how do we reconcile Quintin d’Au- 
tuns search for the temple of Hercules in the southern part of the island of 
Malta with Ras ir-Raheb, the westernmost cape of the island? (Fig. 2) I 
would like to argue that Quintin d’Autun was wrong in seeking the temple 
of Hercules in the vicinity of Malta’s south-eastern harbour; wrong, not 
because the monuments there are prehistoric in date — prehistory, after all, 
was a nineteenth century invention,74 a concept unknown to the French 
knight and to several antiquarians and travellers that succeeded him. He 
was wrong, because he was led astray by contemporary representations of 
the Mediterranean world that appeared in one work he consulted: 
Ptolemy’s Geography. 


Explaining Ptolemy's Maltese coordinates 


First translated into Latin in the early fifteenth century, Ptolemy’s Geog- 
raphy presented Renaissance Europe with a practical guide to draw maps on 
a grid of longitude and latitude, and offered a list of these coordinates for 
over 8000 place-names grouped by the regions of the world.75 By the time 
Quintin d’Autun published his account on Malta in 1536, Ptolemy’s Geog- 
raphy was available in at least six printed editions (Bologna 1477, Rome 
1478, Ulm 1482, Venice 1511, Strasbourg 1513, Lyons 1533) with maps 
engraved on copper or wood.76 Places, towns and characteristic features of 
countries were thus being represented in gridded space, and with the pub- 
lication of the Ulm edition in 1482, new “modern” maps — the tabulae 
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novellae — were added to update and modify the old ones that relied 
strictly on a plotting of the Ptolemaic coordinates extant in the Byzantine 
manuscripts. With the publication of the Strasbourg edition of 1513, when 
an alphabetized register of places and coordinates was appended to the 
Geography, Ptolemy's work became a veritable atlas,77 often consulted by 
those about to embark on any serious travels. 

The maps that Quintin d’Autun could have consulted from the six editions 
of the Geography just mentioned show the Maltese islands in an odd configu- 
ration: the Herculis templum and the Iunonis templum are placed on offshore 
islands, to the east and to the south of the main island respectively (Fig. 9).7 
In the updated maps appended to the same editions, however, the offshore 
islands disappear and Malta takes a more recognisable shape, with an empha- 
sis placed on the main settlement around the harbour area, the Order of St 
John’s first seat in Malta (Fig. rob). I am suggesting that the old maps, based 
on the plotting of the Ptolemaic coordinates must be at the basis of Quintin 
d’Autuns pronouncement, made not without some hesitation, that: ‘Ptolemy 
placed the temple of Juno in that part of the island facing the East, and the 
temple of Hercules facing the South 9 (compare Fig. 9b with Fig. rob). 

So how can Ptolemy’s coordinates for the temple of Hercules, clearly rep- 
resented to the extreme south of the island, be reconciled with the position of 
Ras ir-Raheb, the westernmost cape of the island? To explain what is at stake 
in understanding this anomaly, I turn to the work of Pietro Janni who has 
studied ancient periploi, those written catalogues of coastal features meant to 
help mariners find their way along a coastline.*° From a thorough analysis of 
the writings of classical geographers and historians, Janni shows that the lan- 
guage employed in periploi betrays a conception of space that is not carto- 
graphic but itinerant, experienced by a mariner on a coastwise voyage about 
to make a landfall or depart from one.* For a wayfinder routes are conceived 
in a linear way and are defined by an ordered sequence of harbours, landings, 
watering places and natural features. Janni argued that Ptolemy must have 
relied, at least in part, on several written commentaries of such experiences 
and on news that would have reached him from merchants and travellers at 


77 Biddick 1998, pp. 284-285 

78 The map being reproduced here is from the Basle edition of 1540 available at the 
National Library, Malta. The woodcut maps of this edition were designed anew by Sebastian 
Munster (Stevens 1908, p. 48) but the representation of Malta is similar to that of all previ- 
ous editions. 

79 Vella 1980, p. 23; emphasis added 

89 Janni 1984; also Peretti 1979: ch. 1 

8. Janni 1984, pp. 120-128 
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the port city of Alexandria in order to compute his coordinates. This would 
explain the inaccuracies of some of the coordinates — a fact Ptolemy himself 
was apparently aware of? — on the basis of which Medieval and Renaissance 
mapmakers drew their maps. Take Sicily as an example: Ptolemy’s coordinates 
are not as good as one might expect for such a well-known area of the 
Mediterranean and a map of the island, constructed on the basis of these coor- 
dinates, show a lopsided Sicily, with the western part of the north coast grossly 
bent to the southwest, reaching out for the African continent (Fig. 9a). Janni 
has been able to show that this deformation arose from adherence to ancient 
written accounts® that defined the shape of Sicily by reference to its three 
promontories and the region towards which they look.*+ The promontory 
named Lilybaeum is given such a southerly coordinate and represented reach- 
ing out for Africa as it was from Lilybaeum that travellers bound for North 
Africa normally left because it was common knowledge that this was the short- 
est crossing. In a periplous this fact would certainly have been noted, with this 
image of Sicily persisting well into the Early Modern period.5 Modifications 
were only made to the old representations as a result of the growth of geo- 
graphical knowledge of the area. Following Ingold,** I would argue that this is 
one precious instance where we see something of the cognitive process that 
links wayfinding to mapmaking, where a narrative born with wayfinders and 
based on a path of movement, of action and perception, gave rise to a graphic 
representation of a lived space that to the Renaissance cartographer was 
divorced from any narrative context. 

To conclude, I return to the case of Ras ir-Raheb. Rather than adhering 
solely to a strictly mathematical reworking of systematic errors in Ptolemy's 
coordinates that would place the temple of Hercules somewhere along the 
southwest coast of Malta,” I would like to see the issue within the context 
of what I have just discussed. Why did Ptolemy give coordinates to the tem- 
ple of Hercules that forced one Renaissance cartographer to depict Ptolemy’s 
Malta as a long, drawn-out piece of land that looks southwards? (Fig. 10a) 
To anyone standing at Ras ir-Raheb it might not be apparent that one is 
looking in the direction of Africa (Fig. п), a fact noted by Marc Antonio 
Asiak who, writing in 1623, said that this promontory was ‘una punta di 
altissime rocche, ch'esce dal mare, e guarda verso l’Africa’.** I want to sug- 


8 Dilke 1987, p. 183 

8 Strabo VI, 2, 1; Pliny II, 8 

84 Janni 1984, pp.115-117; also Magnelli 2000 
85 Tachello 1999 

86 Ingold 2000 

87 Ventura 1988 

88 Asiak 1623, f. 7 
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gest that just like the promontory at Lilybaeum that was drawn stretching 
towards Africa, the headland of the temple of Hercules in Malta was a 
place that looked towards Africa and that it was the beginning or end of 
a route that travellers followed to go there via the island of Lampedusa. 
The translation of a lost narrative of travel into a set of coordinates, and 
eventually into cartographic space, gave rise to Early Modern representa- 
tions of Malta that relegated the temples of Juno and Hercules to the 
realm of antiquarian lore. 

If the ideas that I have presented have anything to commend them, they 
should have two implications. The first is that we should look again at the 
site and the spoil heaps that surround it, hoping that re-excavation could 
recover further evidence to sustain the story that I have presented and to 
refine the temporal yardstick which I have tackled only in passing. For 
Phoenician archaeology in general, and Maltese archaeology in particular, 
the discovery of a shrine or temple to Melgart-Heracles would bring to the 
fore an aspect of colonial religion that we know largely through the classi- 
cal sources. Second, we need to understand that our perceptions of the 
Maltese landscape have been coloured by centuries of antiquarian literature 
and folklore that can be both misleading and informative. The cue for this 
piece of research was a map, one that Jean Quintin d’Autun could have 
consulted. What I have tried to do above is to retrace the process by which 
the ideas of the French knight were formed, and to set this against the expe- 
riences of both ancients and moderns. 
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Fig. 1a The Maltese Islands and inset showing location of Ras ir-Raheb (see Figure 3). 


Fig. rb The ruins at Borg in-Nadur in a photo taken by the Society of Archaeology, History 
and Natural Sciences of Malta in 1868, forming part of an album Antiquitates Phoeniciae in 
Insulis Melitae et Gaulos. Reproduced by courtesy of the National Library, Malta. 
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Fig. 2a Map of the Maltese Islands that appeared in Jean Quintin 
d'Autuns Insulae Melitae descriptio. Lyons: S. Gryphium, 1536. 
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Fig. 2b Map of the Maltese Islands with the same orientation as the map in Figure 2a. 
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Fig. з Location map of Ras ir-Raheb. 
Inset shows the headland seen from a boat to the north. 
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Fig. 4a Aerial view of extent of excavations at Ras ir-Raheb from 
the unpublished report by Captain Scott (1962). Reproduced by courtesy 
of the National Museum of Archaeology, Malta. 
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Fig. 4b Plan of excavated remains at Ras ir-Raheb. (After Trump 1962, fig. 4) 
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a. ВНЕ61/1 


b. BHR61/2 


Fig. 5 Terracotta figurines from Ras ir-Raheb. 
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Fig. 6 Ivory plaque (a) and terracotta figurines (b-f) from Ras ir-Raheb. 
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Fig. 9 Sicily and the Maltese Islands from Tabvla Evropae VII reproduced in Ptolemy’s 


Geographia Universalis: Vetus et Nova Complectens. Basle: Henricus Petri, 1540. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the National Library, Malta. 
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Fig. 10 (a) Malta as it appears in Ptolemy’s Evropa Settima Tavola Antica and 
(b) in Tavola Nvova di Sardigna et di Sicilia in Gio. Malombras La Geografia di Claudio 


Tolomeo Alessandrino. Venetia: Giordano Ziletti. 1574. Reproduced by courtesy of the 
National Library, Malta. 
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Fig. тос Ptolemy’s positions of the city of Melite, the city of Gaulos, 
the city of Chersonesos, the sanctuary of Juno, and the sanctuary of Hercules. 
(After Ventura 1988: fig. 4) 
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Abstract 


This paper examines the teapots recovered from the Early Bronze П, pithos buri- 
als at the site of Bakla Tepe in western Anatolia. Teapots provide information 
about the cultural and chronological affiliations of the site. The results of this 
study indicate that teapots constituted a special class of artifact associated with 
mortuary ritual, as most infant pithos burials of the Early Bronze II contained a 
single example. The presence of stylistically comparable teapots in various parts of 
Anatolia illustrates that the extent of cultural interactions within Anatolia dur- 
ing this period was far more complex than it has generally been assumed.” 


Introduction 


Recent archaeological excavations at Bakla Tepe, which is located near 
the town of Menderes in the Izmir Province, in western Anatolia, have pro- 
vided us with new information about the prehistory of the region (Fig. 1). 
Excavations during 1995-1998 and 2000 carried out as part of the Tahtalı 
Dam project identified five main levels at the site that date from Late Chal- 
colithic to Romano-Byzantine times. Among them the Early Bronze Age II 


* I wish to thank to Prof. Dr. Hayat Erkanal, the director of Bakla Tepe excavations, for 
allowing me to study this distinctive teapot assemblage dating to one of the most significant 
periads of Aegean cultural history. 

т Erkanal and Ozkan 1996, 1997, 1998, 1999. 
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level, and its associated cemetery, particularly interests us as the material 
remains recovered there enhance our understanding of this very important 
stage of the Aegean cultural history.” 

This paper examines the teapots that have been found in many of the 
pithos graves dating to the later stages of Early Bronze II period cemetery 
at Bakla Tepe. Burying the dead in pithoi appears to be the most common 
burial practice at the site and one that is common to western Anatolia dur- 
ing this period.3 In order establish the chronological and cultural affiliations 
of this assemblage, the teapots from Bakla Tepe are described from a stylis- 
tic point of view and are compared to similar artifacts found at other sites. 
The assemblage, in turn, demonstrates that this distinctive type of pottery 
was symbolically important for the inhabitants of the site as well as to con- 
temporary Anatolian communities. The presence of similar teapots at most 
Early Bronze Age Anatolian sites also demonstrates the extent and nature of 
cultural interactions during this period. 


Description 


A high basket handle rising from the rim basically characterizes the 
teapot shape, and a spout is generally located on the upper part of the belly. 
Twelve complete examples of this teapot-shaped pot have been unearthed at 
Bakla Tepe so far; all of which were found in pithos graves in the cemetery 
area. Despite the homogeneity in shape, there are slight differences among 
the teapots in terms of style, size, fabric, manufacturing techniques, and the 
orientation of the handles. One example has a horn-shaped handle on the 
opposite site of the pot (Fig. 10), which is very unusual for this type. Sim- 
ilar horn-handled teapots are known to us from Early Bronze II period 
western Anatolian sites such as Troy and Yortan.* The placement of an addi- 
tional horn-shaped handle may be an indication of interactions between the 
cultural subregions of western Anatolia during this period. 

Basket handles are often placed in line with the spouts. This type of han- 
dle placement is common among the examples from Troy, Yortan, Karatas- 
Semayiik, Polatlı, Demircihöyük-Sarıket, and Kültepe.» One example from 


2 Özkan and Erkanal 1999, р. 17; Erkanal and Ozkan 1999, p. 264. 

3 Wheeler 1974, p. 415. 

+ Blegen et al. 1950, fig. 131a. Ст2-15, fig. 131b.C29-30, fig. 370b.C30; Kamil 1982, p. па, 
fig. 99.40, 32.72; Anadolu Medeniyetleri Sergisi 1983, р. 143, fig. A379. 

5 Blegen et al. 1950: fig. 387, no. 36.847; Orthmann 1966, p. 12, abb. 5.35; Kamil 1982, fig. 79, 
no. 266, 268; Seeher 2000, pl. 18.4, fig. 33: 47; Mellink 1964, pl. 81, fig. 20; Lloyd and Gökçe 
1951, р. 47, fig. 11.1, 3; Orthmann 1963, taf. 37.8/65, taf. 80.26/5. 
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Bakla Tepe differs from other teapots by having a basket handle that is 
placed perpendicular to the spout (Fig. 13). Similar, unusual treatment of 
the handles is also known to us from Anatolian sites such as Troy, Yortan, 
and Tarsus.° Bases are often flat, whereas two examples have rounded bases 
(Аз and Ад) and one example (Dr) has a high base. There is also variation 
in the treatment of the rims. Although most of the teapots have plain rims, 
there are some examples with rims that curve out (Figs 3, 9, 11). Example 
Dı with its cylindrical neck is also unique. Apart from grooves, no decora- 
tion exists on the exteriors of the teapots. Six horizontal grooves occur on 
the exterior of the neck of example D1 (Fig. 12) and a single groove partially 
surrounds the belly of example A8. Several irregular and faint grooves are 
barely visible on the spout of example As. 

Because eleven of the twelve teapots from Bakla Tepe are handmade, the 
thickness of the walls varies and the teapots lack symmetry in their sections. 
Only a single example (D1) appears to be manufactured on a slow wheel. 
The simultaneous presence of both hand- and wheel-made teapots in 
pithos graves, along with the variations in stylistic details and different 
manufacturing techniques, indicate that they were not produced by a single 
craftsman. Raw materials also vary. This is apparent in the lack of homo- 
geneity in the colours of the clay and surface wash; shades of gray, buff, 
brown and red are very common. The clay is often very fragile with small 
inclusions such as mica and stone particles. Example Ет is one exception as 
it has straw temper in addition to mica and stone particle inclusions. Those 
vessels with coarse clay often have larger inclusions than those made of frag- 
ile fabric. Excluding example Ет, the exteriors of the pots are all washed and 
burnished. There appears to be no standardization in the raw materials used 
and the technology employed in the manufacture of teapots at Bakla Tepe. 
None the less, some pieces are of high quality (e.g. Fig. 8). 


Typology 


The teapots in the Bakla Tepe repertoire are divided into five sub- 
groups on the basis of their typological features: Type A (Cat. no. Ат, Figs 
2-9), Туре B (Cat. no. Bı, Fig. то), Type C (Cat. no. Ст, Fig. п), Эре D 
(Cat. no. Dı, Fig. 12), Туре E (Cat. no. Ет, Fig. 13). This classification 
based on minor differences in their shape and each category will be 
described from a stylistic perspective. 


“ Blegen et al. 1950, fig. 387, no. 35.481; Bossert 1942, р. 17, fig. 97; Kamil 1982, fig. 79, 
no. 267; Goldman 1956, no. 229. 
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Those teapots classified as Type A, Type D and Type E show only minor 
differences between each other. Type A is represented by eight specimens 
and the remaining types are represented by a single example each. They are 
small and are characterized by plain rims, fragile fabric, globular bodies, 
and flat or slightly rounded bases. Type B has coarse fabric and is rough in 
appearance; it differs from other types because of its additional horn- 
shaped handle. Type С also has coarse fabric and rough appearance; the dif- 
ference between these two types, B and C, is the presence of additional 
handle on the former. Type D is characterized by a globular body and 
grooved decoration. It may be slightly later in date because it is wheel-made 
and stylistically, it has more advanced features than the other teapots. Type 
E differs from the Type A in the perpendicular placement of the handle in 
relation to the spout. 


Comparable examples 


Bakla Tepe is located on a strategically important route via the Gediz 
River valley through central western Anatolia, one that links the Anatolian 
hinterland and hence, the coastal region of the Aegean islands. The geo- 
graphic location must be taken into consideration when evaluating the 
material remains recovered from the archaeological excavations at Bakla 
Tepe. The closest parallels to the Bakla Tepe teapots can be found in the 
cultures located in geographically adjacent regions, in the Yortan culture 
complex northeast of Izmir and in the Trojan culture in northwest Anato- 
lia. These similarities demonstrate the chronological and cultural affiliations 
of Bakla Tepe during the Early Bronze Age. 

Although the teapots are found over a large geographical area in Anato- 
lia, each site seems to have produced its own type with individualistic traits 
within a general Anatolian teapot-making tradition. These vessels started to 
appear after Level Пе, at Troy in northwestern Anatolia.” Those from Troy, 
which were classified as Type B9 by its excavator,’ are stylistically different 
to the Bakla Tepe examples having a second handle on the opposite side of 
the spout. Stylistically comparable vessels to Trojan teapots are also known 
from Early Bronze II period Karatas-Semayük.? The shape of one teapot found 
in the pithos grave 144 at Karataş-Semayük, dated to Early Bronze II-III 


7 Kamil 1982, p. 49, fig. 130 
* Blegen et al. 1950, fig. 130. 
9 Mellink 1964, Pl. 81, fig. 20. 
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period by its excavator, can also be compared to Туре A examples from Bakla 
Tepe. The main difference between the Karatas-Semayük example and Type 
A teapots of Bakla Tepe is the presence of an additional handle on the former. 

The teapots in Class B of the Yortan cultural complex" share a number 
of similarities with those Bakla Tepe examples in terms of style, manufac- 
turing techniques, and surface treatment. Yortan Class B vessels are dated to 
the later stages of Early Bronze II period, which is synchronized with Troy 
Il.” In turn, our material from Bakla Tepe can be provisionally dated to this 
period. This date is in accord with that offered by the excavator, who bases 
his argument on other artifacts associated with the pithos burials in which 
the teapots were found.” 

Stylistically comparable teapots dating to the Early Bronze Age have also 
been found in other parts of Anatolia, such as at Aphrodisias and Demirci- 
höyük-Sarıket in the west, Polatlı, Alaca Höyük, Bogazköy and Kültepe in 
the central region, and Titris Höyük in southeastern Anatolia.^ The teapot 
recovered from Trench 4 at Early Bronze Age Aphrodisias is stylistically 
closer to the Type C example from Bakla Tepe. The two teapots found in 
infant pithoi graves G 247 and G 452 resemble the Type A examples from 
Bakla Tepe in terms of shape, small size, and surface treatment character- 
ized by red wash.5 Bakla Tepe and Demircihöyük-Sarıket inhabitants 
shared the same funerary custom of depositing small teapots in infant buri- 
als. This similarity is important in view of the distance between the two 
sites. The evidence clearly demonstrates the extent of cultural interactions 
between cultural regions of western Anatolia in the Early Bronze Age. 

The site of Tarsus falls within this culture contact zone. Two teapots 
were recovered from the Early Bronze Age levels at the site. One of them 
comes from the Early Bronze II level, while the other comes from the Early 
Bronze III level.' The Early Bronze II example resembles one from Karatas- 
Semayük with its additional handle on the belly, while the Early Bronze 
Age III examples from Tarsus are similar having their handles placed per- 
pendicular to the spouts. 


^ Mellink 1967, p. 255. 

“ Kamil 1982, 18, 46, 49, 54, 107, fig. 79.266-269; Bossert 1942, abb. 97; Orthmann 1966, 
12, abb. 5.35. 

2 Orthmann 1966, abb. 5.35; Kamil 1982, pp. 49, 54. 

3 Erkanal and Ozkan 1999, p. 265. 

^ Joukowsky 1986, p. 393, fig. 326.2; Seeher 2000, p. 229; abb. 33, 47; Lloyd and Gökçe 
1951, p. 47, fig. 11.1 and з; Orthmann 1963, taf. 37.8/65; Mellink 1964, p. 276; Koşay 1951, 
pl. XCV, fig. 1-3; Orthmann 1963, p. 38, 142, taf. 49, 11/100, p. 44, 149, taf. 60.14/36, p. 56, 
162, taf. 80, 26/5; Osten et al. 1933, Kt. 4; Algaze 1996, p. 125. 

5 Seeher 2000, abb. 33, 47. 

'6 Goldman 1956, no. 229 and 572. 
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One single teapot recovered from an Early Bronze Age grave at Titris 
Höyük in southeastern Anatolia” is very similar to the Type D example 
from Bakla Tepe. Both examples are wheel-made and have raised ring bases. 
Moreover, both teapots have six rows of horizontal grooves on their necks 
below the rim. The presence of a teapot similar to the Bakla Tepe vessel at 
Titris Höyük is not surprising, since a depas exported from western Anato- 
lia has also been found at the site.“ The Titris Höyük evidence indicates 
that the extent of cultural interactions within Anatolia during the Early 
Bronze Age was far more complex that has been generally assumed. The 
Titiris Höyük example was probably locally manufactured, but with stylis- 
tic influences from both western and central Anatolia. The animal protom 
in relief on the spout of this teapot is a common feature of central Anato- 
lia vessels, but it does not appear among western Anatolian examples. 

Teapots found at Early Bronze Age Polatlı also display individualistic 
traits such as a twisted basket handles and incised zigzag decoration on the 
exterior.> Moreover, examples unearthed at other central Anatolian sites, 
such as Alaca Höyük and Kültepe, display local variations, notably painted 
decoration.” Teapots appear to have been used during and after the Early 
Bronze Age in central Anatolia. They are represented in the late Assyrian 
Trade colonies and Old Hittite Kingdom contexts. It is reasonable to 
argue from the available evidence derived from the sites of Troy, Karatas- 
Semayük, Demircihöyük, Yortan, Titris Höyük, and Bakla Tepe that 
teapots were first used in Early Bronze II period and continued to be used 
during the succeeding Early Bronze Ш and Middle Bronze Ages.” It is clear 
that teapots experienced enduring popularity in Anatolia over a large geo- 
graphical area. 


The origin of the shape 


Metal teapots were also produced during the Early Bronze Age Anatolia. 
Although metal and clay teapots are not identical in shape, they share a 
number of similarities. Metal teapots chronologically fall into the second 


7 Algaze 1996, p. 125, fig. 9. 

8 Algaze 1996, p. 125. 

9 Özgüç 1986, pl. 104.4, 109.3. 

2 Lloyd and Gökçe 1951, p. 47, fig. 11.1 and 3. 

^ Kosay 1951, pl. XCV, figs. 1-3; Orthmann 1963, p. 38 and 142, taf. 49.11/100; Mellink 
1964, p. 276; Ozgüc 1950, p. 73, fig. 323. 

> Ozgüc 1988, p. 12. 

5 Özgüç 1963, p. 31. 
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half of the third millennium BC and are represented by examples from sites 
such as Troy and Alaca Höyük, Kayapınar, and Horoztepe.^^ Clay teapots 
were probably derived from the metal prototypes of this period. The pres- 
ence of metal teapots at these important, Early Bronze Age sites points to 
an Anatolian origin for this shape. Significantly, besides the stylistic simi- 
larities between the metal and clay teapots, metal examples found in Early 
Bronze Age graves provide information concerning how this type of arti- 
facts was used. The fact that metal teapots were found in Alaca Höyük and 
Horoztepe graves clearly demonstrates that they had symbolic importance 
for Early Bronze Age Anatolian communities. Metal teapots do not appear 
to have been used for utilitarian purposes. Furthermore, their presence in 
rich graves suggests a kind of symbolic use associated with mortuary ritual 
or ceremonies involving ritual drinking. 

The lack of teapots similar to the Bakla Tepe examples at sites in the 
Aegean islands is striking in view of the fact that trade was in existence 
during this period. The Early Bronze Age was an important stage in the 
cultural history of the Aegean that saw significant changes. The presence 
of trade between the Aegean and western Anatolian sites has already been 
archaeologically documented in terms of pottery, architecture, metallurgy 
stone artifacts, and mortuary practices. Therefore, the absence of teapots 
remains a curious issue. It may have been simply due to the symbolism 
attached to this distinctive type of pottery that originated in Anatolia. 
We know that the intended function of artifacts often determines the 
shape of the artifact. Thus, the potters of Bakla Tepe manufactured this 
type of teapot because of the required function in a similar way that 
the potters of other western Anatolian sites such as Karatas-Semayiik, 
Demircihöyük-Sarıket, Tarsus and Beycesultan did.” Those teapots recov- 
ered from sites on the islands of Crete” and Lesbos" must be ignored for 
this discussion as their handles are attached to the sides instead of the top 
as in Bakla Tepe examples. The Cretan and Lesbian examples might 
have been produced after western Anatolian examples, following most 
archaeological evidence that points in this direction in terms of cultural 
interactions. 


24 Schmidt 1902, р. 247, nr. 5975 and 6147; Bittel 1959, p. 8, and 14, abb. 7-8a-b, 28, 35, 
37; Temizer 1954, p. 325, fig. 15; Özgug and Akok 1958, p. 10, fig. 6, pl. IV.s. 

5 Mellink 1969, pl. 76. 30; Seeher 2000, p. 159, fig. 43. G.370; Goldman 1956, no.229; 
Lloyd and Mellaart 1962, р. 226, fig. P.59.29; Lloyd and Mellaart 1965, p. 113, fig. P20.11. 

Dickinson 1994, p. 103, fig. 5.1.3, p. 106, pl. 5. 3. 

7 Lamb 1936, p. 105, pl. XXXV, r18. 
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Function 


It is reasonable to infer from the available contextual evidence that teapots 
were objects of special use. The presence of teapots in pithos graves and 
absence in domestic contexts at Bakla Tepe indicate that they were used 
exclusively in mortuary contexts. Their fragile fabric and small size are not 
suitable for utilitarian purposes or every day tasks. It is difficult to know 
with certainty whether they must be viewed as utilitarian objects used in 
the feeding of the children. The supporting evidence for this assumption is 
that most of the teapots are very small in size, leading one to consider them 
as feeding objects for children. Type A, Type D, and Type E characterized 
by their small size are mainly found in pithos graves that contained infant 
skeletons. 

A similar mortuary use of teapots has been documented at the Early 
Bronze II cemetery at Demircihöyük-Sarıket. As is observed at Demirci- 
höyük-Sarıket and Karatas-Semayiik,® those roughly made examples of 
small size were also found in pithos graves that contained infant skeletons. 
Only one roughly made teapots falling into Type B and Type C have been 
found in a pithos grave containing an adult skeleton. It is assumed that 
they were deliberately deposited in graves to serve in the afterlife. 

It is uncertain whether this distinctive type of pottery was ever used for 
utilitarian purposes. The lack of sherds belonging to teapots outside the 
cemetery area at Bakla Tepe seems to confirm the special function of 
teapots. It is notable that each pithos grave contained only a single teapot, 
despite the fact that certain pithoi contained more than one skeleton. Thus, 
there was no apparent connection between the number of pots present and 
the number of dead deposited in pithos graves for infants. This evidence 
indicates that this type of pot was either deliberately deposited in pithos 
burials to serve the dead as part of a mortuary ritual or they were the pos- 
sessions of the dead during their life time and were subsequently buried 
after their death. 

The possibility that the Bakla Tepe teapots were children’s toys cannot be 
ruled out. Mellink, for instance, also identified one small teapot found in 
the early Bronze Age grave 144 at Karatas-Semayük as a child's toy? The 
find also indicates that this was not a burial custom peculiar to Bakla Tepe. 
Because these small-sized teapots have fragile fabric, they would not have 


2 Seeher 2000, p. 229. 
29 Seeher 2000, abb. 33.G247, abb. 47.G452; Mellink 1964, pl. 81, fig. 20. 
3° Mellink 1967, p. 253. 
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survived rough play in the hands of children. Therefore, the idea that they 
were children’s toys used in their lifetime and were subsequently buried 
with the dead is unlikely. The lack of other artifacts that can be classified as 
toys in these infant graves at Bakla Tepe weakens the argument that these 
teapots were toys. They must have been deposited in infant graves for a spe- 
cial purpose involving a kind of mortuary ritual. 


Concluding comments 


The examination of the teapots from Bakla Tepe and comparable exam- 
ples from other Anatolian sites demonstrates that this distinctive type of 
pottery was very popular during the Early Bronze II period and continued 
to be used during the succeeding periods. The contextual evidence derived 
from the systematical archaeological excavations at Bakla Tepe provides 
useful information about the ways the teapots were used during the Early 
Bronze П period. They were non-utilitarian artifacts important for mortu- 
ary rituals. The lack of standardization in stylistic details, size, and manu- 
facturing techniques indicates that specialized craftsmen at the site did not 
produce teapots. Although the teapots from Bakla Tepe share a number of 
similarities with those found at other Anatolian sites, the examples from 
each site display individualistic traits. Their wide distribution indicates that 
cultural interactions, probably through trade, were prolonged over the Early 
Bronze Age II and subsequent periods. Finally, the basket-handled teapot 
shape appears to originate in Anatolia. 
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Aı (Fig. 2) 

Description Teapot with basket-handle and spout, it has a flat base and an 
internally curving rim; hand-made, light gray clay with gray 
burnish; it was mended from pieces and most of the body was 
restored; the spout and handle are in line. 

Findplace Bakla Tepe 1998 excavation, I/c, AC 24, in pithos burial С 155, 
inv. no. BT.98/99 

Location Izmir Museum, inv. no. 18939 

Measurements D. at Rim 6.4 cm, D. at Belly 10.5 cm, D. at Base 5.4 cm, 
H. 13.7 cm 

A2 (Fig. 3) 

Description Teapot with basket-handle and spout, the plain rim has a 


slight external curve, the base is flat; hand-made, gray clay 
with buff burnish; it was mended from pieces and the handle 
is completely restored; the spout and handle are in line. 

Findplace Bakla Tepe 1998 excavation, VIl/a, AB 25, in pithos burial 
G 85, inv. no. BT.98/134 
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A6 


Description 
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Izmir Museum, inv. no. 18928 
D. at Rim 6.8 cm, D. at Belly 9.2 cm, D. at Base 3.6 cm, 
Н. 11.4 cm 


(Fig. 4) 


Teapot with basket-handle and spout, it has a plain rim, the 
base is slightly rounded; hand-made, burnished; light brown 
clay with traces of red wash; it is partially restored; the spout 
and handle are in line. 

Bakla Tepe 2000 excavation, VII/i, AB 23, in pithos burial G 216, 
inv. no. BT.133/63 

Izmir Museum, inv. no. 20409 

D. at Rim 4.8 cm, D. at Belly 9 cm, H. 12.5 cm 


(Fig. 5) 


Teapot with basket-handle and spout, it has a globular body, a 
plain rim and a slightly rounded base; hand-made, burnished; 
brown clay with traces of red wash; it is mended; the spout 
and handle are in line. 

Bakla Tepe 2000 excavation, VI/c, AB 23, in pithos burial G 222, 
inv. no. BT. 187/117 

Izmir Museum, inv. no. 20410 


D. at Rim 3.6 cm, D. at Belly 8 cm, H. п cm 


(Fig. 6) 


Teapot with basket-handle and spout, it has a squad body, 
plain rim and a flat base; hand-made and burnished; light 
brown clay with light brown wash; the tip of the spout is miss- 
ing, the high handle is mended; several irregularly placed 
grooves exist on the exterior of the spout; the spout and han- 
dle are in line. 

Bakla Tepe 2000 excavation, II/h, AC 23, in pithos burial G 203, 
inv. no. BT. 142/72 

Izmir Museum, inv. no. 20411 

D. at Rim 3 cm, D. at Belly 7.5 cm, D. at Base 4 cm, H. 9.3 cm 


(Fig. 7) 


Teapot with basket-handle and spout, it has a plain rim and a 
flat base; hand-made, burnished; buff clay with brown wash; 
it is partially restored; the spout and handle are in line. 

Bakla Tepe 1998 excavation, V/a, AB 25, in pithos burial G 86, 
inv. no. BT.98/108 

Izmir Museum, inv. no. 19118 

:D. at Rim 4.7 cm, D. at Belly 7.5 cm, Н. пл cm 
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Description 


Findplace 


Location 
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Bı 


Description 


Findplace 


Location 
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Cı 


Description 


Findplace 


Location 
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(Fig. 8) 


Teapot with basket-handle and spout, it has a squad body, 
plain rim and a flat base; hand-made, finely burnished; buff 
clay with red wash; most of the handle was restored; the spout 
and handle are in line. 

Bakla Tepe 2001 excavation, УШ/а, AB 23, in pithos burial С 317, 
inv. no. BT. 01/133 

Izmir Museum, inv. no. 21296 

D. at Rim 6.1 cm, D. at Belly 8.8 cm, D. at Base 4.5 cm, 
H. 10.8 cm 


(Fig. 9) 


Teapot with basket-handle and spout, it has a squad body with 
flat base; the broken handle was rejoined; hand-made, burnished; 
reddish clay with red wash; mended, there is a very shallow 
groove running along the belly; the spout and handle are in line. 
Bakla Tepe 2001 excavation, IX/i, AB 22, in pithos burial G 270, 
inv. no. BT.o1/132 

Izmir Museum, inv. no. 21297 

D. at Rim 3.4 cm, D. at Belly 8.5 cm, D. at Base 4.2 cm, 
H. 9.2 cm 


(Fig. 10) 


Teapot with basket-handle and spout, there is a horned han- 
dled opposite side of the spout; hand-made, burnished; gray- 
ish-brown clay with dark brown wash; mended, the tip of the 
spout is restored; the rim makes a slight external curve, the 
spout and handle are in line. 

Bakla Tepe 1998 excavation, X/g, AA 25, in pithos burial G 98, 
inv. no. BT.98/69 

Izmir Museum, inv. no. 18949 

D. at Rim 6.5 cm, D. at Belly 9 cm, D. at Base 4.7 cm, H. 12.3 cm 


(Fig. 11) 


Teapot with basket-handle and spout; hand-made, moderately 
fine burnished, grayish-brown clay with black-brown wash; 
the spout and nearly two third of the handle are missing; the 
rim curves out, the spout and handle are in line. 

Bakla Tepe 2000 excavation, AB 23, in pithos burial G 225, 
inv. no. BT. 157/87 

Izmir Museum, inv. no. 20408 

D. at Rim 9 cm, D. at Belly 9.6 cm, D. at Base 5 cm, H. Pres. 
11.3 cm 
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Description 
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(Fig. 12) 


Teapot with basket-handle and spout, mended; wheel-made, 
burnished, grayish clay with gray wash; The globular body 
rests on a high base, the cylindrical neck has horizontal 
grooves on the exterior; the spout and handle are restored, the 
spout and the handle are in line. 

Bakla Tepe 1998 excavation, VI/c, AB 24, in pithos burial С 137, 
inv. no. BT. 98/135 

Izmir Museum, inv. no. 18900 

D. at Rim 4.8 cm, D. at Belly 7.4 cm, D. at Base 3.6 cm, Н. п cm 


(Fig. 13) 


Teapot with basket-handle and spout; hand-made, unbur- 
nished, light brown clay with black wash; the plain rim 
slightly curves inward, the tip of the spout is missing, the han- 
dle was mended from three pieces; the spout and handle are 
perpendicular. 

Bakla Tepe 2001 excavation, VII/b, AD 22, in pithos burial G 304, 
inv. no. BT. o1/131 

Izmir Museum, inv. no. 21298 

D. at Rim 3.8 cm, D. at Belly 6 cm, D. at Base 3.4 cm, H. 9.7 cm 
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Fig. ı Western Anatolia showing the location of Bakla Tepe. 
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Fig. 2 Bakla Tepe Teapot Type Ar. 
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Fig. 3 Bakla Tepe Teapot Type A2. 
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Fig. 4 Bakla Tepe Teapot Type Аз. 
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Fig. 5 Bakla Tepe Teapot Type A4. 
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Fig. 6 Bakla Tepe Teapot Туре As. 
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Fig. 7 Bakla Tepe Teapot Туре Аб. 
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Fig. 8 Bakla Tepe Teapot Type A7. 
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Fig. 9 Bakla Tepe Teapot Type A8. 
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Fig. то Bakla Tepe Teapot Type Вт. 
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Fig. п Bakla Tepe Teapot Type Сл. 
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Fig. 12 Bakla Tepe Teapot Type Dr. 
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Fig. 13 Bakla Tepe Teapot Type Eı. 
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Abstract 


The origin, developments and distribution of Khabur Ware are issues that have been 
much discussed. Recent excavations in the hitherto unexplored region of Hakkâri, 
in southeastern Anatolia, yielded a chamber tomb replete with goods, among them 
fragments of Khabur Ware. Though few in number, their association with exam- 
ples of Van-Urmia ware, for instance, have significant chronological implications. 


Hakkari is a small city in the southeast corner of Turkey near to the Iran 
and Iraq borders. Excavations carried out in the years 1997 to 2000 have 
yielded new data about a previously unknown period of Hakkari’s history" 
The most interesting finds were 13 stelae found accidentally in-situ on the 
northern slope of Hakkâri Kalesi — the fortress (Fig. 1).2 There are no sim- 
ilar stelae found anywhere in Anatolia so far. In the course of the excavation 
of these stelae a chamber grave (Mı) was found 19 m northeast of the stelae 
(Fig. 1). The grave was full of artefacts of which just the Khabur ware 
ceramics will be discussed here. 

The grave has a northwest-southeast axis and is roughly rectangular in 
plan (Figs 2-3). It is at least 3.00 m long, 2.00 m high, and its width is 1.20 


* The author is a member of the Hakkâri excavations, which are directed by Prof. Dr. Veli 
Sevin and Van Museum. Permission to carry out the fieldwork was granted by the General 
Directorate for Monuments and Museums of the Turkish Ministry of Culture. It is a pleasure 
for us to thank the governors of the city of Hakkäri, Nihat Canpolat and Orhan Isin, for 
their interest and warm hospitality. The excavations were realized owing to contributions 
from various quarters, especially the Government of Hakkari and the Turkish Historical Soci- 
ety, Canakkale 18 Mart University, Van Yiiziincii Yil University, and The Association of Col- 
lections of Cultural Objects. I would also like to thank Prof. Dr. Veli Sevin for his interest 
and help, and Dr. Margaret Payne for her translation of the text into English. For initial 
results of the excavations at Hakkâri see Sevin, Ozfirat and Kavaklı 2001, p. 355; Ozfirat 2002a. 

2 Sevin 1999, 2000; Sevin and Özfırat 1998, p. 6, 2001a, 2001b. 
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m at the southern end and 0.70 m at the northern end. The walls are in part 
bedrock and in part built of stone slabs, whereas the roof is of flag-stones. 
Because the northeastern end has been destroyed it is not known if the tomb 
had a dromos. A Late Bronze-Early Iron Age grave (M2) that we had previ- 
ously excavated in the locality (Fig. 1), however, had no dromos, indicating 
perhaps that this one also would not. The grave (Mı) contained about 50 
skulls and a large number of bones; the assemblage included two bronze dag- 
gers, silver, gold and bronze earrings, bronze hair rings, bronze pins, bronze 
and carnelian beads, obsidian projectile points and bone spindle whorls. 

The largest category of finds is pottery, with items numbering into the 
hundreds. These are mostly of a brick red-pink fabric with a self slip and 
mainly tempered with sand or chaff. The vessels are mostly wheelmade and 
slightly burnished. Some pieces have incised decoration of a type found on 
Early Iron Age pottery of Eastern Turkey. The majority, however, are deco- 
rated with plastic images of animals such as ibex and snakes, or with cres- 
cents, motifs that are foreign to Eastern Turkey.3 The amount of Van-Urmia 
and Khabur ware is by comparison relatively small. 

Most of the Khabur ware has a fabric fired to various shades of cream and 
pink and with a slip in the same tonal range. Only very few examples have 
the outer surface slipped in cream or brown (Fig. 4: 5-6, 11). All are wheel- 
made. They are tempered mostly with fine sand, less often with medium sand 
and occasionally with chaff. Vessels are usually well fired throughout and for 
the most part unburnished; a few are lightly burnished. In form there are jars 
with S-profile, spherical and carinated jars (Figs 4: 1-4; 5: 2-4). Bases are 
either flat or grooved (Fig. 5: 2, 4-5). The fragments are painted in various 
shades of brick red and brown, though on one piece a light cream paint is 
used (Fig. 4: 1). A frequently used design is a row of parallel horizontal bands 
round the shoulder and the widest part of belly. On one example cross- 
hatched triangles are found between these horizontal bands (Figs 5: 1; 6). 

Khabur ware was used in the first half of the second millennium BC., 
particularly in the North Jazira. Beyond this main centre it has been found 
to the east, in the south Urmia basin, to the west, in the Islahiye region, to 
the north, in the foothills of the southeast Taurus mountains. It has also 
been attested along the Euphrates valley as far as the Malatya-Elazig region 
and beyond to Kiiltepe in Central Anatolia, and further south in the Middle 
Euphrates region. The examples from Hakkâri Grave Mı are closer in style 
to earlier Khabur ware? Their shapes and decoration indicate a relationship 
with the types from North Syria, a view supported by a few pieces of plain 
simple ware with which they are associated. Conversely, there is no real evi- 


3 This pottery and its designs, similar examples to those that occur in several centres in 
the North Caucasus (see Kozenkova 1992) will be dealt with in a separate article. 
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dence to attest a relationship with Dinkhatepe. 

In conclusion, it is not easy to provide neither a precise attribution nor an 
accurate date to the few pieces of Khabur ware from Hakkäri Grave Mı 
given the grave’s long period of use. Nonetheless, it would seem that they are 
best connected to its earlier phase and may have come to the Hakkari region 
from north Syria as gifts. Finally, what is most important, is that for the first 
time Khabur ware and Van-Urmia ware are found together. This occurrence 
in Hakkâri Grave Mı strengthens the view that the date of Van-Urmia ware 
should be extended to at least the first half of the second millennium BC.“ 


Addendum 


As this article went to press, four radiocarbon readings were received for Hakkari 
Grave Mı — 1885-1745 BC, 1955-1690 BC, 1950-1835 BC, and 2030-1780 BC. I 
would like to thank Dr. B. Kromer of the Heidelberg Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Radiometrische Alterbestimmung von Wasser und Sedimenten for these analyses. 
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Fig. 3 
1. No. 153: pink (2.5 YR 6/4) fabric, pink (2.5 YR 6/4) slip, fine sand tem- 
pered, well fired, wheel made, decoration brick red (2.5 YR 4/2). 
2. No. 127: light green (2.5 Y 7/4) fabric, light green (2.5 Y 7/4) slip, fine 
sand tempered, well fired, wheel made, decoration black (то ҮК 2/1). 
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No. 154; cream (10 YR 8/3) fabric, cream (ro YR 8/3) slip, fine sand tem- 
pered, well fired, wheel made, decoration light cream (10 YR 8/2). 


. No. 155: pink (7.5 YR 7/6) fabric, pink (7.5 YR 7/6) slip, chaff and fine 


sand tempered, well fired, light burnished, wheel made, decoration 
brown (5 YR 4/4). 


. No. 329: pink (5 YR 7/8) fabric, internal pink (5 YR 7/8) external brown 


(7.5 YR 6/2) slip, medium sand tempered, well fired, light burnished, 
wheel made, decoration brick red (2.5 YR 5/8). 

No. 129: pink (7.5 YR 7/4) fabric, internal pink (7.5 YR 7/4) external 
cream (то ҮК 8/3) slip, chaff and fine sand tempered, well fired, wheel 
made, decoration brown (5 YR 4/4). 

No. 319: pinkish brown (5 YR 6/6) fabric, pinkish brown (5 YR 6/6) 
slip, fine sand tempered, medium fired, wheel made, decoration brick 
red (2.5 YR 4/4). 


. No. 158: cream (то ҮК 8/4) fabric, cream (то ҮК 8/4) slip, fine sand 


tempered, well fired, light burnished, wheel made, decoration brick red 
(2.5 YR 4/2). 

No. 322: cream (7.5 YR 7/4) fabric, cream (7.5 YR 7/4) slip, fine sand 
tempered, well fired, light burnished, wheel made, decoration brown 
(7.5 YR 3/2). 

No. 158: cream (то YR 8/6) fabric, cream (то YR 8/6) slip, fine sand 
tempered, well fired, wheel made, decoration brown (5 YR 4/4). 


. No. 152: pinkish brown (5 YR 6/6) fabric on the interior, cream-slipped 


(то YR 8/4) on the exterior, medium sand tempered, well fired, light 
burnished, wheel made, decoration brown (5 YR 4/4). 


Fig. 4 
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No. 150: cream (то YR 8/4) fabric, cream (то ҮК 8/4) slip, changes in 
colour to grey and black from firing, medium sand tempered, well fired, 
light burnished, wheel made, decoration brown (10 YR 4/4), base 6.5 cm. 
No. 151: pink (7.5 YR 7/6) fabric, pink (5 YR 7/4) slip, fine sand tem- 
pered, well fired, wheel made, decoration brown (5 YR 4/6), rim 5 cm. 


. No. 156: pink (5 YR 7/4) fabric, pink (5 YR 7/4) slip, fine sand tem- 


pered, well fired, wheel made, decoration brown (5 YR 4/6). 


. No. 112: pink (5 ҮК 7/6) fabric, pink (5 YR 7/4) slip, chaff and medium 


sand tempered, well fired, light burnished, wheel made, decoration 
brick red (10 R 4/8), rim 13 cm. 

No. 343: pinkish brown (5 YR 6/6) fabric, pinkish brown (5 YR 6/6) 
slip, chaff and medium sand tempered, well fired, light burnished, 


wheel made, rim 20 cm. 
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Fig. ı The Location of the Hakkâri Excavations. 
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Fig. 2 Hakkâri Excavations: Grave Mı. 
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Fig. 3 Hakkäri Excavations: Grave Mı. 
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Fig. 4 Hakkâri Excavations: Khabur Ware. 
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Fig. 5 Hakkäri Excavations: Khabur Ware. 
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Fig. 6-8 Hakkäri Excavations: Khabur Ware. 
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Abstract 


Pirot Höyük was excavated during 1978-1985 as a part of the Lower Euphrates 
(Keban-Karakaya Dam Reservoir Basin) salvage excavation project. Work at the 
site consisted of seven seasons and was conducted by a team directed by Ozgen 
Karaca. Five stamp seals were found in the early levels of Pirot Hoyuk (Level X, 
ХИ, ХШ and XV). One of the seals is made of bone and the other four are made 
of stone, perhaps hematite or steatite. Seals with similar shape and decoration 
found in the Elazıg-Malatya region (Arslantepe, Tepecik, Degirmentepe and 
Norsuntepe), and farther southwest, in the Amug Plain (Tell esh Sheikh), pro- 
vide important evidence with which to date the early stamp seals of Pirot Höyük. 


Pirot Höyük, one of the largest mounds of eastern Anatolia, was located 
33 km northeast of Malatya, just on the right bank of the Euphrates. It was 
excavated over seven campaigns (1978-1985) as a part of the Lower Euphrates 
(Karakaya Dam Reservoir Basin) salvage excavation project. Work at the site 
was conducted by a team directed by Özgen Karaca. 


* We are deeply grateful to Prof. К. К. К. Smith for the English translation of this text. 
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In this paper five stamp seals found in the early levels of Pirot Höyük? 
will be studied (Level X, XII, XIII and XV). One of them is made of bone, 
while the other four are stone, perhaps steatite or hematite. Three of the 
stone seals are black and one is reddish black. Collectively, the seals are dec- 
orated with geometric patterns, a stylized animal and a plant motif. 


Туре A: Bone seal (Fig. 1). The bone scal (inv. no 81/33) measures 1.4 x 
1.1 cm across the face and is 0.65 cm in thickness. It was found in the early 
levels of Pirot Höyük, in Level ХП, Trench Сто, at a depth of 7.30 m. 
Although damaged it is understood to be of rectangular shape and has a 
comb-like pattern incised on its decorated side. 


Туре В: Stone seals (Fig. т). The following listing is according to find 
spot. 

Sub-type Bı: The stone seal (inv. no. 83/30) was found in Trench Co, 
Level X, 6.50 m. below the surface.? It is of black stone and the stamp side 
has a rectangular shape, measuring 2.1 x 1.6 cm and 0.9 cm in thickness. 
It is decorated with a geometric design of four triangles formed by two 
diagonal lines intersecting in the middle, a pattern popular in the prehis- 
toric and protohistoric times in Anatolia. On the back, a ladder motifs with 
one, four, and a five rungs decorate on the longer edges of the seal. 

Sub-type B2: This second seal (inv. no. 83/29) in black stone was found 
in Trench Co, Level XH, at a depth of 7.75 m.* There is, quandrangular in 
shape (3.9 x 3.5 x 0.5 cm), a schematic plant motif depicting a main branch 


> Pirot Höyük was located 33 km northeast of Malatya, on the banks of the Euphrates 
River ‘in the village of Pirot (Kıyıcak)’ that was in the province of Kale Bucağı, before the 
Karakaya dam was built. It was also known as İkiz Höyük, “Twin Mounds’, due to its twin 
conical peaks. Surveys and sondage show that the large and broad West mound of Pirot 
Höyük was, in fact, formed by the earth that was remowed from the East mound by villagers 
in modern times. The modern settlement was laid over the lower terraces of the East mound 
and the West mound. Thus considerable damage was done to the site. The largest part of the 
East cone that was steep and ellipsodial in shape, and rose 25 m above the plain. The length 
of the mound was 145 m along its north-south axis and 95 m along its east-west. Its was 
located 663.34 m above sea level. 

Excavations focused on the East cone that was relatively less damaged, though some work 
was also conducted in the West cone of the mound. Serdaroglu 1977, р. 16, pl. 1.2; Ozdogan 
1977; p.8.; Karaca 1981, pp. 109-114; Karaca 1983, pp. 69-81; Karaca 1984, pp. 103-107; Karaca 
1985, pp. 37-48. Fifteen main levels were detected (I-XV), ranging in date from the mid- /Late 
Chalcolithic period to Byzantine times. One of the stamp seals discussed in this paper was 
found in 1981, two others in 1983, and two more in 1985 in levels X, XII (two of them), XIII, 
and XV. 

3 Karaca 1985, p. 40, pl. 9. 

4 Karaca 1985, р. 40, pl. 13. 
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and off-shoots decorates its slightly convex face. A finely drilled string hole 
runs along the main axis. 

Subtype Вз: Made of s reddish black stone this seal (inv. no. 84/47) was 
found in the XIIIth level, Trench C ro — 8.92 m below the surface. Its 
form approximates a circle (ca. 2.1 cm in diamter and 0.7 cm thick), 
whereas its back is slightly gabled, and beneath the ridge is the horizontal 
peforation. Unlike the others its motif is figurative and schematic — possi- 
bly a scorpion. 

B4- The fourth seal (inv. no. 85/74) was found in a trash pit in Level XV, 
Trench В то at a depth of 10.96 m. It was associated with unbaked animal 
figurines, a necklace made of mussel shells, an obsidian scraper, flint mate- 
rials, Coba type bowls and few Halafian and Ubaid pieces. The seal is 
nearly rectangular in shape (2.4 x 1.2 x 0.5 cm) and decorated with a geo- 
metric design. Three simple lines have been incised one within the other on 
the stamp side. Two of these three lines continue to bend through the short 
side of the seal. 

The closest comparisons to Pirot Höyük stamp seals in terms of form 
and ornamentation were found at Arslantepe, Norsuntepe, Degirmentepe 
and Tepecik, which are located nearby, along the Euphrates basin. Outside 
the Elazig-Malatya area these stamp seals occur at Tell-esh-Sheikh, in Amuq 
Plain, and in the northern Mesopotamia where they recovered at Tepe 
Gawra and Tell Brak. At these centres, stamp seals were initially appear in 
the Middle Chalcolithic period. They were manufactured mostly in stone 
though bone seals occur, and vary in shape from square through rectangu- 
lar to circular. Incised geometric designs, schematic animal figures and 
plant motifs or a combination of them were widely used ornamentation. 

Stamp seal no. 83/30 (Bı) can be compared stylistically with one found 
in Değirmentepe Level III (Late Chalcolithic), though the Pirot seal is 
larger and has a wider decorative area. The Degirmentepe seal (Malatya 
Museum inv. no. 5215) is made of a greenish black stone (steatite?) and is 
compartmentalized into six, hatched, triangular sections by three grooves, 
producing a vaguely cruciform shape.’ Another seal, rectangular shaped, 
termed “prism-shaped seal” by Prof. Hauptmann was found in the Late 
Chalcolithic levels at Norsuntepe (inv. no. 72/1),° on the western slope of 
the mound in trenches J/K 18/19, Level VIII.” The Norsuntepe seal is made 
of frit and decorated with two intersecting lines that form four triangles. 


5 And. Med., fig. 143. 
6 Hauptmann 1976, pl. 48/2. 
7 Hauptmann 1976, p. 55 
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A circle is placed in the middle. Two other stamp seals, of which one is 
made of bone, were found in the same cultural period and can be included 
here because of their combed-lattice work decoration.’ Both seals were 
again found on the western slope, in trenches J/K 18/19, Level VIIL? One 
(inv. no. 75/59), in reddish-brown stone, is of a raised button-back type 
with a convex face.'? The other Norsuntepe stamp (inv. no. 73/54) is made 
of bone, and has a semi-circular section; its stamp side is rectangular in 
shape." A round, button-type stamp seal found at Tepecik has a slightly dif- 
ferent decoration. It has two crossing grooves in the middle and the four 
resultant triangles are decorated with overlapping V patterns. The seal was 
found in Trench 14K and it has been attributed by Prof. Esin to the period 
of the Early Bronze Age II, based on comparative seals found at Tarsus.” 
Intersecting lines are also attested on two seals from the distant site of Tell- 
esh-Sheikh V. One (Antakya Museum inv. no.10352), is made of serpantine 
and has a square face,3 whereas the other (inv. no. 10343) is made of white 
calcite and has rounded stamp side. 

Other small finds from Level X at Pirot Höyük provide dating evidence. 
Some important ceramic finds from this level are dated to the Early Bronze 
Age I on the basis of form and decoration, and include thin-walled, well- 
fired, pale brown or gray bowls and cups similar to Syrian imports found 
elsewhere in the region, and a single piece with a reserve-slip decoration. 
Accordingly, Pirot seal 83/30 can be dated to the Early Bronze Age I, though 
its type was first manufactured in the Late Chalcolithic period. 

Pirot seal 83/29 (B2) may be compared in form to one that was found in 
1981 at Degirmentepe, 5 where stone seals were found in the storage rooms 
of trenches 17-18 E in courtyards, and especially in the Level II of the large 
building in the southwest. Certain seals found approximately in the same 
level at Degirmentepe show floral motifs placed around an animal figure." 
Importantly the Degirmentepe seals were found with several Ubaid and 
Coba type vessels and can be assigned to the Chalcolithic period." Different 
floral motifs were incised on two stone seals from Tell-esh-Sheikh Level I 


8 Hauptmann 1979, pl. 34:1,2. 

9 Hauptmann 1973, p. 57. 

© Hauptmann 1979, pl. 34:1. 

" Hauptmann 1979, pl. 34:2. 

2 Esin 1972, pl. 109:3,4. 

з Aruz 1992, р. 17, 20, 22, 23, pl.. II, cat.3. 

4 Aruz 1992, р. 15, 16, 17, 20, 23, pl. II, cat.4. 

5 Esin 1983, р. 41, 48, fig 9: bottom, the second from left side. 
“ Esin 1983, fig. 9. 

7 Esin 1983, p. 41. 
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(Antakya Museum Inv.10323, TS 48/6; and 10324, TS 48/7). Pottery 
from the XIIth level at Pirot Höyük are both locally made and imported, 
and date to Late Chalcolithic period. This attribution is supported by 
a section of wall painting found in Locus 3, Trench С то, Level XII. 
Although it cannot be matched exactly with paintings found at nearby 
Arslantepe, Degirmentepe and Norsuntepe, it none the less belongs to the 
same Elazıg-Malatya Late Chalcolithic tradition.” Thus Pirot Höyük 
83/29 stamp seal must derive from the late stages of the Chalcolithic 
period. The bone seal, no. 81/33 (A1), should likewise be dated to the Late 
Chalcolithic period despite the fact that no similar seals are known at other 
sites. 

The scorpion seal (84/47) (B3) from Pirot Höyük XIII (one of the low- 
est levels at the site) can be accommodated belongs to the figurative cate- 
gory, depicting animal figures combined with other motifs, that are found 
at several seals in eastern and southeastern Anatolia. The closest parallel to 
our seal comes from Arslantepe, which is dated to 4th millennium ВС. 
Two examples from the Late Chalcolithic levels at Degirmentepe can also 
be compared to ours." The first one found at Degirmentepe, Level 3,” 
(Malatya Museum no. 5218) is rounded along its edges, like ours, perfo- 
rated, made of steatite, and decorated with a deer motif. The other, round 
in form, Degirmentepe seal (Malatya Museum no. 5626) also from Level 3 
has an incised schematic mountain goat. Norsuntepe has laso yielded ani- 
mal stamp seals. One (inv. no 73/55), made of serpentine, is prism-shaped 
and depicts a walking lion.*4 In front of its chest is a branch with two leaves 
and above it a lance.?5 On another seal (inv. no. 73/60) from the same level 
at Norsuntepe we can see two facing lions. Made of serpentine, it has a tri- 
angular face. Tell-esh-Sheikh is a distant site, but its seals display surprising 
similarities with those from Elazig-Malatya. Horned animals (Antakya 
Museum Inv. 10329, TS 48/12; 10393, TS 48/76),?6 animal heads (Antakya 
Museum Inv. 10342, TS 48/25; 10389, TS 48/72; 10399, TS 48/82),?7 a lion 


8 Aruz 1992, p. 17, 20, 21, 23, pl. VI, cat.ıo and п. 

? An article on this wall painting is being prepared for publication. 

20 Frangipane 1993, fig.2:8, seal no.152. 

^ And. Med. fig. 145 and 146. 

> And. Med. fig. 145. 

3 And. Med. fig 146. 

^ Hauptmann 1979, pl. 34:3. 

5 Hauptmann 1979, pl. 34:4. 

26 The first seal was found in Level III. The other is from an unknown level. Aruz 1992, 
р. 17, 18, 20, 24, 25, 26, pl.IV, УП, cat. 7,13. 

27 The first seal was found in Level IV. The other is from an unknown level. Aruz 1992, 
р. 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26, pl. Ш, VII, УШ, cat. 6, 12, 14. 
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(Antakya Museum Inv 10335, TS 48/18; 10141, TS/8; 10135, Т5/2), a bull 
(Antakya Museum Inv. 10325, TS 48/2), and another animal figure of an 
uncertain type (Antakya Museum Inv. 10136, TS/3)3° are depicted on the 
Tell-esh-Sheikh seals. In fact, this last mentioned schematic animal figure 
(scorpion?) reminds us of the Pirot Héyiik seal 84/47 in its generic quali- 
ties. Scorpions are also found on seals from Tepe Gawra and Tell Brak. 
Based on all these comparisons, Pirot Héyiik seal 84/47 can be best attrib- 
uted to the Late Chalcolithic period and perhaps to its early stages. 

Finally, Pirot seal 85/74 (B4), which can be grouped into geometric-pat- 
terned seals. Although geometric patterns were used on the seals in east and 
southwest Anatolia during the Chalcolithic period and Early Bronze Age, 
the ornamentation on this seal stands alone. Nevertheless cups of Coba 
type and a few Halafian and Ubaid fragments from the lowest level of Pirot 
Höyük, which lies on the virgin soil, provide the dating criteria to attribute 
Pirot XV to the Middle Chalcolithic period. 

In summary, the secure contexts of the Pirot Höyük seals and their asso- 
ciated finds provide a level of confidence in dating — one is Early Bronze 
Age in date, three others belong to the Late Chalcolithic period, and one to 
the Middle Chalcolithic period. Importantly, the seals from Pirot may be 
compared to those from sites in the general vicinity (Arslantepe, Norsuntepe, 
Tepecik and Degirmentepe) as well as sites located further away (Tell- 
esh-Sheikh, Tepe Gawra and Tell Brak), similarities that were first noted by 
Joan Aruz.? 
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Abstract 


The significance of the Theodotos inscription, discovered upon the Ophel in 
Jerusalem early last century, cannot be underestimated. It still remains our only 
piece of incontrovertible archaeologicallepigraphical evidence for the existence of 
synagogues in pre-70 С. E. Jerusalem. It is, however, precisely the unique character 
of the Theodotos inscription which requires that heightened caution be exercised 
in its interpretation. In particular, the degree to which this inscription may be 
considered to be representative evidence for the first century synagogue in Jerusalem 
and Palestine must be carefully considered. In other words, it is necessary to ensure 
that that historical methodological commonplace, the necessity for close, contextual 
analysis, is carefully adhered to in any attempt to determine the significance of the 
Theodotos inscription for the reconstruction of first century Judaism. 


The appearance of E. P. Sanders’ book Judaism: Practice and Belief, 63 
BCE — 66 CE stands as an important juncture in the recent study of the 
Judaism of the early Roman репод This work — in conjunction with its 


1 Sanders 1992. 
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companion study, Jewish Law from Jesus to the Mishnah> — deserves to 
stand beside the works of Schürer and Jeremias as a major contribution to 
our knowledge of Judaism in the age of formative Christianity. The book 
represents a development of the ideas concerning the character of late Sec- 
ond Temple Judaism first formulated by Sanders in his Paul and Palestinian 
Judaism} In that work, Sanders characterised Palestinian Judaism of the 
first century as manifesting a fundamental ‘pattern of religion’ which he 
dubbed ‘covenantal nomism’. In Judaism: Practice and Belief; Sanders sets 
out to describe in detail how the common-denominator theology he had 
identified in the earlier work manifested itself in first century Jewish reli- 
gious praxis. Central to Sanders’ exposition is the conviction that a shared 
body of both theological values and ritual practices underlay all manifesta- 
tions of Judaism encountered in the first century, whether Diaspora or 
Palestinian, party-aligned or non party-aligned. This shared body of theol- 
ogy and praxis Sanders names ‘Common Judaism’. Sanders emphasises the 
essential, fundamental unity of all manifestations of first century Judaism, 
rejecting the notion of a plurality of ‘Judaisme. 

Sanders’ work has been highly influential. Many commentators have 
adopted the model of ‘Common Judaism in their descriptions of Judaism of 
the late Second Temple period. A number of commentators have also engaged 
in criticism of the use of terms like the plural ‘Judaisms’, or ‘complex Judaism’ 4 

Others have criticised aspects of Sanders’ ‘Common Judaism’, frequently 
for the manner in which he employs evidence deriving from a diverse range 
of sources, seperated by significant temporal, spatial and social divides, in a 
wholly synthetic fashion, seeming to ignore entirely any form of contextual 
analysis.‘ 

In the following pages an examination will be undertaken of the manner 
in which Sanders employs the evidence of the Theodotos inscription in his 
reconstruction of a first century ‘Common Judaism’. This will be carried 
out in the light of the methodological issues which, it was noted above, are 
immediately relevant for the interpretation of the Theodotos inscription. It 
will be revealed that Sanders’ use of the evidence deriving from this early 
synagogue inscription in Judaism: Practice and Belief and Jewish Law from 
Jesus to the Mishnah is clearly problematic and that this, in turn, raises some 
broader methodological questions concerning the reconstruction of first 
century ‘Common Judaism’. 


2 Sanders 1990. 

3 Sanders 1977. 

+ E.g. Rutgers 1995, p. 207-208. 

5 Chilton & Neusner 1995; Hengel & Deines 1995; Neusner 1986, p. 111-119. 
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Discovered in Jerusalem, in a cistern just south of the Temple mount on 
the Ophel by the French scholar Raimond Weill in 1913-14, this inscription 
is in fact the only extant archaeological evidence we possess attesting the 
existence of synagogues in pre-70 C. E. Jerusalem.° Much has been written 
concerning this particular inscription — indeed the bibliography is vast.7 
The inscription is conventionally dated to between the first century B. C. E. 
and the first century C. E., with a first century C. E. date favoured by a major- 
ity of commentators.? It is worth here repeating the text of the inscription: 


[9] IN > t | \ \ 
[e]óðoros O3eccfvou ћереус xod 
1 / су > (А 
Јумсоуд уво уос vió dpyrovv[ayo]- 
ylolv viovög Kpyıovvla]yayov фхо- 
döunse thv suvayayıv eis av[dyv] o- 
olıv] vöyov xai eis [8] дај [9] У ёутоАбу xat 
у Eevöva xafi tà] Sonata xat tk yen- 
Hera тфу одатоу elc хотаћоџо Tol- 
" у m. f UM. 
c [ylenfovow and tis E&[v] c у едеџе- 
tolaav of палерес [о] дтор xat of mps- 


с[В]0тєро: xoà Xwuov[t]3c? 


"T heodotos, son of Vettenos, priest and archisynagogos, son of an archisyna- 
gogos and grandson of an archisynagogos, built the synagogue for the reading 
of the Torah and teaching the commandments, and as a hostel with cham- 
bers and water installations to provide accommodation for those who, com- 
ing from abroad, have need of it, which [i.e. the synagogue] his fathers, the 
presbyters and Simonides founded." 


Theodotos, the donor responsible for the refurbishment of the syna- 
gogue building, identifies himself as both a descendant of priests (and 
hence himself a priest), and at least a third generation &py.ovv&ywyoç. The 
synagogue which Theodotos has endowed is explicitly identified as a place 


6 We ignore here the so-called “prayer room" at Shuafat. The nature and significance of 
this discovery cannot be adequately determined until we have in our possession a full, scien- 
tific publication of the evidence. See Riesner 1995, p. 192. 

7 See Hüttenmeister 1977, pp. 192-194, 525; Bieberstein & Bloedhorn 1994, Ш, pp. 117- 
118; Roth-Gerson 1987, pp. 76-86. 

* Howard Kee has recently attempted to argue that the Theodotos inscription should be 
dated no earlier than the 2nd century C. E. and perhaps even later (Kee 1990; Kee 1999). This 
is, however, unconvincing. For a reply to Kees methodology and use/misuse of evidence see 
Oster 1995. In addition, a Herodian period inscription commemorating a donation to the 
Temple by a Jew of the Rhodian Diaspora (Isaac 1983, pp. 86-92) now provides palaeographic 
evidence supporting a first century date for the Theodotos inscription (Riesner 1995, pp. 194- 
195). See also Sanders 1990, pp.341-343, nn.28 and 29; van der Horst 1999, pp. 18-43. 

9 СИ П no. 1404. 
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where Torah is read and where the commandments are studied. In addition 
to this, the synagogue is also said to have been built for the benefit of pil- 
grims from the Diaspora so that they might have a place to stay in 
Jerusalem.” 


The Significance of the Inscription 


There exist a number of interpretative difficulties associated with the 
Theodotos inscription. The most significant of these difficulties are centred 
upon Theodotos twin self-identifications as priest and archisynagogos. 
Many commentators assume the significance of these twin titles claimed by 
Theodotos to be self-evident. Thus, we find that E. P Sanders understands 
this inscription to indicate both that a Jerusalemite priestly family was 
involved in the administration and worship of a synagogue, and that such a 
Jerusalemite priestly family was clearly concerned with providing support 
for Diaspora Jews visiting Jerusalem on pilgrimage. Sanders writes: 


This [the Theodotos inscription] reveals both that Diaspora Jews who came 
to Jerusalem expected to attend a synagogue and also that Jews in Jerusalem, 
including a wealthy priestly family, thought it proper to provide for them. It 
thus supports the other evidence for the common practice of attending syn- 
agogues, both in Palestine and elsewhere." 


We would suggest that Sanders presents here an insufficiently nuanced 
reading of this inscription and that this is directly attributable to the har- 
monistic tendencies arising out of the attempted description of a first cen- 
tury ‘Common Judaism’. 

As we have observed above, the Theodotos inscription represents our 
only incontrovertible, non-literary evidence for the existence of synagogues 
in Jerusalem during the first century. Its unique character requires us to 
employ a more than usually cautious approach to its interpretation. More 
specifically, it is necessary constantly to bear in mind the question of how 
representative we may assume the content of this otherwise unique piece of 
evidence to be. Thus, the inscription undeniably indicates the close associ- 
ation of a priestly family with the life of a synagogue in Jerusalem. It does 
not indicate, however, how typical such a situation might be, particularly in 


© [t is possible that the mention of water installations is a reference to facilities for ritual 
immersion, comparable to the migweh of later Rabbinic tradition. It is of interest that the 
inscription itself, along with other pieces of masonry, was discovered by the excavator at the 
bottom of what had once been a cistern and it is quite possible that this cistern was in fact a 
part of the very yeno[«] oux тбу Обатоу referred to in the inscription (Reich 1995, pp. 291-292) 
" Sanders 1992, p. 201. 
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the context of a Jerusalem synagogue.” Sanders understands the Theodotos 
inscription to serve as evidence for the involvement of priests in the insti- 
tution of the synagogue in Palestine.” However, Theodotos’ self-identifica- 
tion as a priest could as easily be an indication of how unusual it was for a 
member of the priesthood to be so intimately involved with this institution, 
hence becoming a fact worthy of note іп a dedicatory inscription. 
Further, with regard to the Jerusalem context in which the inscription 
was discovered,5 note must be taken of the fact that the inscription indicates 
the existence of strong ties between Theodotos family and the Greek-speak- 
ing Diaspora. We may immediately note the following points: 1. The syna- 
gogue commemorated in the inscription is specifically stated to have been 
built to serve the needs of Jews arriving in Jerusalem from the Diaspora; 
2. The inscription is in Greek, and hence is obviously intended for a Grae- 
cophone audience. It is probably not an unreasonable speculation that the 
reading of scripture mentioned in the inscription, along with the teaching 
of the commandments, was also carried out in Greek; 3. Theodotos’ name, 
and that of the Simonides mentioned as one of the founding donors of the 
synagogue, along with the fathers and the elders, is Greek;'6 4. Theodotos 
father, Vettenos, is possessed of a Latin name." Reinach contended that, on 


2 We know that members of the Levitical priesthood participated in the life of the 
Alexandrian synagogue cf. Philo Hypoth.7.13. Thus there is no need to appeal to the proxim- 
ity of the Temple to explain Theodotos the priests involvement in a synagogue. 

5 Sanders 1992, рр. 176-177. 

^ Deissmann expressed the opinion that Theodotos, whilst being a priest in the sense 
that he was of priestly descent, was probably not an active participant in the ritual of the 
Jerusalem Temple cult (Deissmann 1910, p. 440 n.2). Indeed, it seems likely that there was a 
process equivalent to an “ordination” which served as a prerequisite before a person of priestly 
descent became eligible to serve in the Temple. A priest would have to demonstrate appro- 
priate descent as well as be judged for blemishes cf. Josephus Apion.1.32-33; M.Kiddushin 4.4- 
6; M.Middot 5.4. Priestly descent in and of itself did not guarantee one a role as a cultic func- 
tionary and the vast majority of priests hailing from the Diaspora must have never seen 
service in the Temple. Thus, that Theodotos lays claim to priestly descent does not necessar- 
ily mean that he had any active role in the cultic worship of the Temple. 

5 And hence presumably where the associated synagogue structure was located; the 
inscription hardly seems the type of object which one would bother to move any great dis- 
tance from another locale to its place of discovery. Reinach, however, believed the inscrip- 
tion must have been brought to Jerusalem from some other Hellenistic city (Reinach 1920, 
рр. 55-56). This seems unlikely, particularly as the inscription appears to be made of the 
local limestone (Riesner 1995, p. 197). 

16 The use of ol xpeolBlörepou, “elders”, is of note. This is a particularly early usage of the 
term, in the context of a synagogue. On this title see Levine 2000, pp. 407-408. 

7 Vettenus (or Vettienus, cf. Tarrrvog = Galliennus, the Emperor) is known as a nomen; 
cf. Schulze 1904, p. тот. Also eg. CIL 6.8052, 28658; 9.4157 where the name is borne by an 
entire family of Italian freedmen. Deissmann suggests that Vettenus was probably a Roman 
citizen through some member of the gens Vettena; cf. Deissmann 1910, p. 440 пл. 
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the basis of the name Vettenos, Theodotos’ father, or grandfather, must have 
been a freedman from amongst the prisoners of war who had been taken to 
Rome by Pompey." It is quite possible that Theodotus’ father and grandfa- 
ther both held the title of archisynagogos in a synagogue — or possibly, syn- 
agogues — in Rome, not Jerusalem.” It has even been suggested that the 
synagogue referred to in the Theodotos inscription is none other than the 
“synagogue of the freedmen" mentioned in Acts 6:9.> This is, of course, pos- 
sible but must remain conjectural." Nonetheless, the very fact of Vettenos 
possessing a Latin name is further indication of the family’s strong Diaspora 
associations. We know that a large number of Diaspora Jews resided in 
Jerusalem in the pre-70 C. E. first century.” Furthermore, we possess liter- 
ary evidence for the existence of synagogues in Jerusalem closely associated 
with these communities.” 

The very nature of the Theodotos inscription, a public dedicatory inscrip- 
tion, may itself suggest the existence of a strong association between those 
who erected it and the cultural world of the Greek-speaking Mediterranean 
Diaspora. We are dealing here with an example of the so-called 'epigraphic 


habit ^4 


5 Cf Philo Legat.155; Reinach 1920, pp. 46-56. 

19 So Levine 2000, p. 56. 

2 See Foakes Jackson & Lake 1933, Vol.4, p. 66, п.9Ё 

z Josephus makes reference to Jews of equestrian status in Jerusalem executed by Florus 
(War.2.308) and so we should expect there to have been Jews with Roman names, other than 
libertini, dwelling in that city during the first-century. Nevertheless, this conjectured identifi- 
cation of the Theodotos synagogue with the synagogue of the freedmen has proven attractive 
to a number of scholars, including Hengel (Hengel 1991, pp. 68-69). See Riesner 1995, p. 205. 

> On Diaspora Jews in Jerusalem see Safrai 1974, pp. 184-204. We find reference to Cyre- 
neans resident in Jerusalem in Mark 15:21, Luke 23:26 & Acts 2:10,11:20. Acts 21:29 and funer- 
ary inscriptions indicate the presence of Jews from Alexandria, Cyrene, Cilicia and other 
places in Asia Minor (Rahmani 1994, p. 17). 

3 In Acts 6.9 we find a reference to a synagogue — or synagogues, the number is unclear 
— in Jerusalem clearly associated with Diaspora Jewish communities: (тйс соухүоүїс̧ тйс 
Aevouévnc Außeprivav xal Kupnvalov nal Але оудрёоу xol «Ov and Кима хол Actac, “the 
synagogue of the Freedmen, as it was called, Cyrenians, Alexandrians, and others of those 
from Cilicia and Asia"). 

The Greek of this verse is problematic. It is uncertain whether there are multiple synagogues 
referred to — as many as five, one for each group mentioned — or whether there is a single syn- 
agogue serving a congregation of /ibertini, freed Jewish slaves (and their descendants) from all of 
the cities and regions mentioned. Conzelmann prefers one synagogue (Conzelmann 1987, 
p- 47). Arguably the best treatment of these issues remains Foakes Jackson & Lake 1933, Vol.4, 
pp. 66f. Foakes Jackson prefers two synagogues. Levine prefers five (Levine 2000, p. 53). What 
is clear is the association of the synagogue, or synagogues, mentioned with members of com- 
munities resident in Jerusalem who possessed strong ties to the Graeco-Roman Diaspora. 
We also find mention of a synagogue of the Alexandrians and/or Tarsians in a relatively early 
Rabbinic tradition (Т. Megillah.3.6, Y. Megillah.73d, В. Megillah.26a; see Riesner 1995, p. 189). 

^^ Meyer 1990, pp. 74-96. 
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In his perceptive analysis of the nature of the pre-70 Judaean ruling class 
and its failure to successfully fulfill the role expected of it by the Roman 
administration — a failure which contributed enormously to the outbreak 
of violence in 66 C. E. — Martin Goodman contends that a primary con- 
tributing factor to this failure was a fundamental incompatibility between 
the criteria upon which the Romans selected a local elite to act as their 
administrative agents, and the criteria which in Judaean society qualified a 
given class for tenure of power. In particular, the Romans, pursuing a ten- 
dency to analyse other societies in terms of their own, looked to a wealthy, 
landed class as the natural elite of a society. But as Goodman argues, the 
possession of wealth and property was not a source of prestige in first-cen- 
tury Jewish society. Certainly, it did not hamper the acquisition of prestige 
through other channels, but in and of itself wealth did not generate status 
and power for its possessor. In contrast to Roman society where the social 
value of wealth was indicated by the institution of euergetism, through 
which the wealthy paid out vast sums of money for the benefit of their fel- 
low citizens in order to increase their prestige, euergetism was never prac- 
ticed by the Judaean ruling class to any great extent. To do so would have 
served no purpose. The act of spending money on, for example, public 
works did not in any way benefit the prestige of the donor.” 

In this context we may note that the vast majority of our evidence for 
conspicuous public spending in first-century Palestine involves Jews of the 
Diaspora. We have no evidence to indicate that the Judaean rich, apart from 
Herod, were at all involved in subscribing to public buildings. There cer- 
tainly exists no epigraphic evidence of such undertakings, setting the 
Theodotos inscription aside for the moment. Of all public building projects 
undertaken during the first-century, certainly the most significant was 
Herod’s rebuilding of the Temple complex. We possess evidence for dona- 
tions made to this project, all of them by Diaspora Jews. Josephus records 
the donation of gold and silver plate for the gates of the Temple court by the 
alabarch Alexander, a wealthy Alexandrian Jew (War.5.205f; Ant.18.259) who 
was also the brother of Philo and father of Tiberius Julius Alexander, procura- 
tor of Judaea between 46 and 48 C. E. (Ant.20.100-103) and second-in-com- 
mand under Titus at the siege of Jerusalem (War.5.45-46, 510; 6.237-42).”° 
An inscription discovered near the Temple mount records the donation of a 
pavement by a Rhodian Jew.”” The Gate of Nicanor was probably named 


5 Goodman 1987, pp. 124-127. 
26 See Schwartz 1953, pp. 591-602; Foster 1976/7, pp. 25-32; Turner 1954, pp. 54-64. 
27 Isaac 1983, pp. 86-92. 
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after Nicanor, an Alexandrian Jew, who paid for its construction. It was 
certainly not the case that there were no wealthy Judaean Jews — their lav- 
ish houses in Jerusalem, and family tombs, attest to this.” They simply 
appear to have refrained from spending their wealth on their fellow citi- 
zens, presumably because they experienced no benefit to their prestige for 
doing so. 

It would appear that it is in the context of these gifts from the Diaspora 
that the Theodotos inscription should most likely be understood. The pub- 
lic advertisement of the donation to the synagogue made by Theodotos and 
his family would only make sense in the context of a Graeco-Roman cul- 
tural milieu where such an act of euergetism would be read and understood 
as an exercise whose goal was an increase in prestige. This, in and of itself, 
does not necessarily preclude Theodotos being a member of the Jerusalem 
elite. It is quite possible, even probable, that many of the ruling class of 
Judaea were sufficiently Hellenised that they might adopt Graeco-Roman 
values in this regard, just as they had in other matters by the first-century.3° 
But given the points made above about the names and language of the 
inscription, it seems far more likely that Theodotos family, if not 
Theodotos himself, was of Diaspora origin, more specifically, probably orig- 
inating in the Jewish community of Rome. Certainly, the audience of the 
inscription must have been sufficiently acculturated in Graeco-Roman ways 
for the act of euergetism it represents to have been understood. This sug- 
gests that, whoever the synagogue may have been built for, it was not for 
local Jerusalemites either ignorant of, or refraining from participating in, 
these Hellenistic ideas and the prestige system with which they were con- 
comitant.?! 


28 Although it is usually assumed that the gates name derives from a donor, there exists 
some confusion on this point. See Schwartz 1991, pp. 245-283. There also exists confusion in 
the Rabbinic literature over Nicanor identity as a Diaspora Jew. The tradition preserved in 
the Babylonian Talmud identifies Nicanor as a Jerusalemite who travels to Alexandria to 
acquire the doors (В. Yoma 38a). However, the tradition found in T.Kippurim 2.4 and the 
Jerusalem Talmud (У. Уста 3. 41a) identifies Nicanor as an Alexandrian. Compare also the 
well-known Nicanor ossuary inscription. (Kane 1978, pp. 268-282). 

29 Avigad 1983, pp. 83-88, 97-139. See also War 4.567 and War.5.468, 506. 

з On the vexed issue of the hellenisation of Jerusalem in the first century see Hengel 
1974; Hengel 1989; Levine 1998a. 

3 Flesher similarly concludes that the Theodotos synagogue was intended for foreigners, 
not native Jerusalemites. Flesher 1995, p. 34. 
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The Significance of “archisynagogos” 


These indications that the Theodotos inscription is to be specifically 
understood in the context of Graeco-Roman euergetism also raises another 
interpretative issue — the meaning of the title archisynagogos in the inscrip- 
tion, the second of Theodotos’ self-descriptions. We again return to the 
interpretation of E. P Sanders who appears to understand this title to indi- 
cate that Theodotos and his forbears were “rulers” of the synagogue, in the 
sense that “a priestly family headed a synagogue and taught the Law”. But 
that this is the appropriate understanding of the significance of the title 
archisynagogos is far from certain. 

Literary and epigraphic evidence reveals that the institution of the syna- 
gogue had associated with it an extensive and widely varied catalogue of 
titles which might be held by members of its community. The range of 
titles attested in the sources indicates the existence of a hierarchy within the 
organisation of the synagogue, incorporating a spectrum of positions. The 
exact nature of many of these positions, and how they functioned within 
the synagogue hierarchy, is difficult to determine. That such is the case is 
not necessarily obvious from much of the scholarship on the matter how- 
ever. Anachronistic retrojections of clearly defined synagogal offices of the 
Talmudic period into an earlier age give many descriptions of ancient syn- 
agogue hierarchies a sense of certainty which is wholly illusory. Schürer's 
picture of a clearly defined synagogue officialdom remains largely 
unchanged in the revised edition of this magnum opus.+ Juster's heavily 
legalistic approach exaggerates even further the idea of a rigidly defined and 
demarcated synagogue hierarchy which was uniform across the entire Jew- 
ish world — this upon the basis of remarkably scant evidence. 

In truth, as Rajak and Noy have recently demonstrated, the correlation 
between titles and synagogue hierarchy is extremely uncertain. In a study 
devoted to the term archisynagogos, Rajak and Noy are able to show that 
the traditional understanding of this title, as a/ways referring to the officer 
who was in charge of divine worship and the direction of the synagogue’s 


3 Sanders 1992, р. 177. 

3 The titles evidenced include that of archisynagogos (СИ І no.383 = Noy П no.117), 
archon (СИ І полдо = Noy П no.338), gerousiarch (CIJ І no.368 = Noy П no.189), presbyter 
(СП П n0.803 = /GLS IV no.1319 = DF no.38. Re-edited by Bingen (Bingenr99;)), father or 
mother of the synagogue (Pater synagogae: CIJ І по.319 = Noy П n0.560; Mater synagogae: CIT 
Р no.639 = Noy I no.5), grammateus (СИ І по.145 = Noy П no.257), phrontistes (CIJ I no.722 
= DF no.1), priest and sophodidaskolos (Hanfmann 1967). 

34 Rev. Schiirer. IL. pp. 423-453. 

35 Juster 1914, Vol т, pp. 450-453. 
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business as a whole (and hence a clerical position) “ is erroneous and 
highly misleading.57 On the contrary, the office of archisynagogos frequently 
proves to be an example of that honour-driven pattern of office-distribu- 
tion which characterised the cities of the Graeco-Roman world. Modern 
criteria did not apply in the selection of such an office-holder. Competence 
was not a primary index of eligibility — any definition of recognised merit 
must also incorporate social factors. Hence there is a marked correlation 
between social standing and the possession of high office. Beneficence was 
an important factor in both obtaining and discharging an office and thus 
wealth was a significant prerequisite. Such principles for the selection of 
office-holders in Graeco-Roman civic organisations could produce out- 
comes which may appear surprising to the modern observer. Complete 
outsiders could be appointed, especially high status persons such as, for 
example, the emperor. Women could hold titles even if they were other- 
wise denied full membership rights in the organisation concerned.*? Chil- 
dren could hold high office. Even the recently deceased, or the gods, could 
be elected to offices. That many of these office-holders were unable to fully 
participate in the organisations with which they were associated was appar- 
ently made up for by the influence, prestige and wealth which they 
brought with Фет, A further noticeable outcome of such honour-driven 
hierarchies is the fluidity, inconsistency and elasticity in the number and 
formulation of titles, a natural consequence of the valuing of honour over 
function. 

By considering such issues as the presence of multiple archisynagogoi in 
an individual synagogue, the appointment of archisynagogoi "for life”, the 
possession of the title archisynagogos by both women and children, and the 
appointment of pagans to the office of archisynagogos,* Кајак and Noy are 
able to demonstrate convincingly that the title under consideration is fre- 
quently honorific in nature and that the role of the title-bearers as benefac- 
tors of the Jewish community was often paramount.* They are similarly 
able to demonstrate the significance possessed by the bearers of the title 


6 Eg. ReuSchürer.ll. p. 435. 

7 Rajak & Noy 1993, pp. 77-93. 

5 Rajak & Noy 1995, pp. 84-85. 

9 Trebilco examines the evidence for women in Asia Minor (page references mis-cited in 
Rajak & Noy 1993). Trebilco 1991, pp. 113-126. 

4 Кајак & Noy 1993, p. 85. 

* Multiple archisynagogoi: e.g. CI] no.803 = DF no.38; Appointment for life: eg. CIJ 
no.766 = DF no.33; Women: eg. CIJ no.741; Children: eg. CIJ no.587; Pagans: eg. CIJ 
no.766 = DF no.33. See Rajak & Noy 1993, p. 88. 

* Rajak & Noy 1993, pp. 87-88. 
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archisynagogos as patrons of the Jewish community. It is highly likely that 
many of the other titles attested in Jewish synagogue inscriptions — such as 
mother or father of the synagogue, archon or gerousiarch — refer to posi- 
tions which are to be similarly understood: that is, as honorific titles, rather 
than necessarily being reflections of a highly stratified, complex synagogue 
hierarchy with numerous positions corresponding to strictly defined func- 
tions and roles.# 

If we accept Rajak and Noy’s interpretation of the significance of the 
title archisynagogos, then we may observe that Sander’s assumption, that the 
title necessarily indicates Theodotos to have been a ruling official of the 
synagogue, becomes problematic. If Rajak and Noy are correct, then 


4# Levine has recently criticised Кајак and Noy thesis for its over-reliance on epigraphic 
evidence, claiming that they ignore other sources of evidence relevant to the meaning of the 
title archisynagogos — the New Testament, Patristic sources, the Rabbinic literature, Imperial 
legislation and pagan literature. Levine argues that, taken collectively, these sources indicate 
that the title archisynagogos would in fact seem to have referred to an office possessed of a reli- 
gious and administrative function not adequately represented by the epigraphic evidence 
alone (Levine 1998b). 

Levine is amiss to claim that Rajak and Noy ignore the non-epigraphic evidence in their 
study, although he is correct to point out that there is a decided bias in favour of the inscrip- 
tional data in their treatment of the title archisynagogos. Levine is indeed able to show that, in 
some places and in some periods, the title archisynagogos appears to have referred to a posi- 
tion in the synagogue hierarchy which possessed religious and/or administrative functions. 
However, this does not alter the fact that Rajak and Noy are able to demonstrate that, par- 
ticularly in those instances where the title archisynagogos is attributed to a child, or a pagan, 
or a Jewish woman, the title could also apparently be possessed of an honorific function 
which implied no formal administrative or clerical responsibilities (We here acknowledge 
Brooten’s contention that we cannot simply assume that all such titles borne by Jewish 
women in antiquity were merely honorific. However, even if we accept Brooten’s arguments 
that women may well have occupied positions of active leadership in the ancient synagogue 
at various times and in various places, this does mean that all women referred to by such titles 
occupied such leadership roles — many of the titles are still likely to be honorific in nature. 
See Brooten 1982). Levine also appears to underestimate the significance of these honour-dri- 
ven titles characteristic of the Graeco-Roman social milieu in which many synagogues oper- 
ated. The fact that these titles were honorific did not mean that they were devoid of social 
function. On the contrary, the prestige which high-ranking members of society honoured 
with such titles brought to the synagogue directly benefited the social standing of the Jewish 
community. Levine refers to the fact that the archisynagogos was looked upon by both Jews 
and non-Jews alike as the representative of his community thus, he argues, indicating that the 
title referred to a position of formal leadership in the synagogue (Levine 1998b, p.212). But 
the representative role is precisely the function that even a high-ranking non-Jew bestowed 
with the title of archisynagogos might fulfil. The Jewish community could look to such a per- 
sonage, recognised and respected in the wider gentile society, as a prestigious public face of 
the synagogue, able to protect their interests in the social arena as well as, through benefac- 
tion, benefiting the community materially. In the end, Levine is able to demonstrate that the 
title archisynagogos was not always simply an honorific title granted to benefactors of the syn- 
agogue. But then this is not a claim that Rajak and Noy appear to make. 
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Theodotos role as a benefactor of the synagogue would be sufficient 
grounds for his being awarded the title archisynagogos, without necessarily 
implying that he held any sort of formal administrative function. This does 
not, of course, preclude the possibility that Theodotos was intimately 
involved in the worship and government of this particular synagogue. But 
it cannot simply be assumed that the title archisynagogos is indicative of 
such involvement. The title may well be nothing more than another mani- 
festation of the euergetic culture which, we have suggested, the very nature 
of the inscription itself embodies. This in turn serves to reinforce the 
impression gained that Theodotos and his family are, more than likely, 
products of a Graeco-Roman Diaspora social milieu. 

Finally, if the synagogue of the Theodotos inscription was indeed estab- 
lished by, and for, Jews hailing from the Graeco-Roman Diaspora, then its 
significance claimed by Sanders as evidence for the regular attendance at 
synagogues by Jews in first century Palestine must be questioned.+ We 
know that Jews of the Diaspora attended synagogues — indeed our earliest 
reliable evidence for this institution comes from Ptolemaic Egypt.# Thus, 
that Diaspora Jews resident in Jerusalem might worship in synagogues 
should not surprise us. It does not, however, allow us to make any claims 
about the practices of Palestinian Jews. This is not to deny that synagogues 
may have existed in first-century Palestine. It is merely to suggest that cau- 
tion must be exercised in appealing to the Theodotos inscription as evi- 
dence for the practices of first-century Palestinian Jews. 


E. P. Sanders’ ‘Common Judaism’ 


We may thus observe the general inadequacy of Sanders’ interpretation 
of the Theodotos inscription as represented in Judaism: Practice and Belief. 
We might suggest that the problems detected in Sanders’ treatment of the 
Theodotos inscription are symptomatic of his over-arching program — the 
description of a first century ‘Common Judaism’. This program, as it is exe- 
cuted, entails some questionable methodological procedures. 


44 Sanders 1992, p. 201. 

5 We might observe that the form of the Theodotos inscription as a public dedicatory 
inscription, possesses striking parallels with our earliest evidence for the institution of the 
synagogue, the Ptolemaic period proseuche inscriptions from Egypt (E.g. СИ П no.1440 = 
H&N no.22; CIJ П по.1532а = НЕМ no.117; СИ П n0.1433 = НЕМ no. 9; СИ П n.1432 = 
H&N no.13). 
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Sanders’ basic contention is that the four schools identified by Josephus 
in his famous analysis of the Judaism of his day account for only a minor- 
ity of Jews of the first century. The majority of Jews, Sanders argues, held 
no party affiliation and subscribed to a ‘Common Judaism’ founded upon 
the practice of covenantal nomism and Temple worship. A primary factor 
in Sanders’ reconstructions is an attempt to overturn the old conception of 
Pharisaic dominance of late Second Temple Judaism, a laudable goal. In 
order to achieve this however, Sanders argues the relative insignificance of 
all specific party groupings in favour of the traditional religion of the peo- 
ple on the land and the provincial priesthood. 

There is a disconcerting sense of modernity about Sanders’ understand- 
ing of first century Jewish society. Sanders presents а ‘Common Judaism 
which appears to spring from a liberal democratic tradition, a ‘grassroots’ 
movement where the elites of Jerusalem exercise little influence and are 
of little real significance. There can be little doubt that Sanders is correct 
when he emphasises what must have been the relatively small numbers of 
Jews who actively subscribed to Josephus’ four ‘philosophies’. But it would 
appear to be a mischaracterisation of ancient society to imagine that a small 
elite group could not exercise considerable influence. 

We might pose the question in another way: if the vast majority of Jews 
in the first century were representatives of Sanders ‘Common Judaism’, 
why did the parties described by Josephus exist at all, and why do they 
dominate his description of first century Judaism? 

The parties occupy such a prominent position in Josephus’ presentation 
of first century Judaism precisely because they represent elite groups. These 
sectarian groupings appear largely to trace their origins to the religious-polit- 
ical turmoil of the Maccabaean period and to have drawn their membership 
mainly from the urban upper classes. They represent groups well integrated 
into the social structure of the day, among its natural leaders, whilst also 
remaining open to the possibility of criticizing the social structure and even 
harbouring the potential for disobedience.* In other words, it is not possi- 
ble to marginalise the Jewish parties simply on account of the relatively 
small numbers which constituted them. It must not be forgotten that these 
relatively small groupings were active in a world where a tiny proportion of 
the population controlled an overwhelming proportion of the wealth and 
power. They represent elite groups struggling for control of the Temple and 
its ritual, the central institution of Judaism. Their activities are primarily 
focused upon Jerusalem, site of the Temple and the seat of political power. 


46 See Baumgarten 1997, pp. 47-48. 
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If Sanders is correct and the majority of Jews followed a traditional Judaism 
focused upon the worship of the Temple, then these Jews cannot have 
avoided being affected by the beliefs and practices of the elite groups who 
had direct influence over the conduct of the Temple ritual. 

Another recent commentator, L. V. Rutgers has employed Sanders’ 
‘Common Judaism’ as a means of repudiating the position of those who 
would speak of a plurality of ancient ‘Judaisms’ or a ‘complex Judaism’ in 
the ancient period.4”7 Rutgers writes: 


Thus E.P Sanders has forcefully argued that in the pre-70 CE period the 
influence on Jewish Society as a whole by such groups as Sadducees, Phar- 
isees and Essenes was very limited, and that much of Jewish religious prac- 
tice centered on the Temple. Sanders believes that the majority of the people 
were not caught up in the ideological differences that separated named 
groups. Most Jews rather engaged in a limited set of practices Sanders 
describes as ‘common Judaism’ or ‘covenantal nomism'.4? 


But to speak of Judaisms in the plural does not necessarily imply an 
exaggerated sense of division. Inasmuch as a body of evidence addresses 
itself to Torah and its meaning, and what it means to be Israel — issues 
obviously belonging to Judaism, insofar as they are of interest only to 
Judaism, and common to all expressions of Judaism — that body of evi- 
dence describes a manifestation of Judaism. But similarly, inasmuch as dif- 
ferent bodies of evidence may present contradictory understandings of 
these common issues, these bodies of evidence describe different manifesta- 
tions of Judaism, hence ‘Judaisms’.49 

Sanders asserts the existence of a ‘Common Judaism’ characterised by a 
‘pattern of religion’ which he describes as ‘covenantal nomism’ — individ- 
ual manifestations of Judaism may display independent elaborations and 
variations uniquely their own on this common pattern, but the common 
ground remains, making an expression such as ‘Judaisms liable, so Sanders, 
to obscure these significant commonalties.59 Thus Sanders may be said to 
characterise “Common Judaism as those points on which the various man- 
ifestations of Judaism agree to disagree. Sanders considers all surviving Jew- 
ish traditions to be legitimate bodies of evidence, the comparison of which 
can be used to arrive at ‘Common Judaism’ — the constellation of those 
common elements attested by all the Jewish documentary traditions which 


47 Hengel & Deines 1995, pp. 53-55. 
# Rutgers 1998, p. 25. 

49 Chilton & Neusner 1995, pp. 1-18. 
* Eg. Sanders 1992, p. 9. 
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he examines, including Josephus, Philo, the Qumran literature, the Hebrew 
Bible and the documents of the classical Rabbinic tradition. 

It may be seen in effect that Sanders, by proposing the identification of 
a ‘Common Judaism’, undertakes the construction of a Weberian Gattung, 
an ‘ideal type’. By generating a homomorphic model drawing upon evi- 
dence which is both temporally and geographically diverse, it is possible to 
establish an ‘ideal type’ to function as a reference point for comparisons. 
But it is necessary to emphasise that the ‘ideal type’ so generated does nor 
represent an historical reconstruction. It is merely a tool to facilitate the 
process of comparison, drawing attention to similarities and throwing 
into contrast differences. Any description of “Second Temple Judaism’ or 
‘Common Judaism’ so arrived at does not — cannot — represent any par- 
ticular historical reality. 

It is here that Sanders commits his fundamental methodological misde- 
meanour. The ideal type of ‘Common Judaism’ is made to represent a spe- 
cific concrete historical reality. Witness Sanders’ engagingly composed nar- 
rative of an ‘ordinary’ Judaean peasant family journeying to Jerusalem to 
worship at the Temple.” Witness the marginalisation of the Jewish parties 
named by Josephus in favour of the beliefs and practices of the majority of 
‘common’ Jews. Sanders acknowledges the fact that specific sources indicate 
that different Jewish groups of the Second Temple period apparently sub- 
scribed to elements of belief and practice which were not shared by other 
groups, but the groups responsible for generating these documentary 
sources are then contrasted with a ‘Common Judaism’ which is said to rep- 
resent the beliefs and practices of a non-party aligned majority of first cen- 
tury Jews. But this ‘Common Judaism itself is arrived at through synthesis 
of a diverse range of Jewish documents arising out of equally diverse Jewish 
social contexts, contexts which include the Jewish party groupings. There is 
no single body of evidence which speaks for those Jews who subscribed to 
“Common Judaism’. There cannot Бе. “Common Judaism’ is the product of 
a process of synthesis and harmonisation. 

Sanders’ reconstruction of “Common Judaism’ evidences little concern 
for any systemic analysis of evidence. So, for example, it may be observed 
that both Philo and the Mishnah discuss the Temple and its cult in some 
detail. Sanders proceeds to use these sources in a cumulative fashion to con- 
struct a synthetic description of the pre-70 C. E. Temple cult. That the sig- 
nificance and meaning of the Temple cult for Philo (a Greek-educated Jew 


* Cf. Weber 1952; 1965. 
5 Sanders 1992, pp. 112-114. 
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writing about the still active Temple in the pre-70 C. E. Greek-speaking 
Egyptian Diaspora) and for the Rabbis (Palestinian descendants of the 
Pharisaic movement writing about the destroyed Temple in the early second 
century) might be the same or even similar is an assumption of, simultane- 
ously, sizeable magnitude and minimal probability. Indeed, Philo on occa- 
sion disagrees with the Hebrew Pentateuch and Josephus in his description 
of the sacrificial cult, as Sanders himself observes. Nevertheless, these 
peculiarities of Philo’s description are deemed by Sanders largely irrelevant 
for the construction of a description of the Second Temple sacrificial cult. 
This tendency reaches its most bewildering point when Sanders dismisses 
Philo’s Greek terminology for the shelem offering, the shared sacrifices, as 
following the less accurate terminology of the LXX and expresses a prefer- 
ence for Josephus’s Greek, more accurately reflecting, as it does, the mean- 
ing of the original Hebrew terms.5* Whether or not Josephus represents a 
more accurate description of actual practice in the Second Temple, as 
Sanders contends, the fact remains that Philo explicitly expresses an under- 
standing of the theological function of portions of the sacrificial cult which 
is different to that of Josephus and the Hebrew Pentateuch. Philo may have 
been ‘wrong’, but that does not alter the fact that he apparently subscribed 
to a different understanding of the function of these sacrifices. 

It is not sufficient to claim simply that our sources, for example, demon- 
strate a shared interest in the Temple. The Qumran Covenanters too were 
interested in the Temple. Yet, the role of the Temple in their ideology and 
the nature of their interaction with the Temple cult was quite different to 
that evidenced either in Philo, or in Josephus, or in the writings of the Rab- 
bis. To state interest in the Temple as an element in common shared by the 
Qumran Covenanters, Philo, the Rabbis and Josephus does nothing to fur- 
ther our understanding of any of these sources. It may only stand as part of 
a definition of ‘Judaism’ as opposed to ‘not-Judaism’. But such an identi- 
fication was already presumed when the sources were selected to be the sub- 
ject of harmonisation. Nothing has been learned in this process. Indeed 
there is great potential to obscure. Most importantly, it may be observed 
that the “Common Judaism’ so arrived at describes accurately no historical 
Judaism in particular. 


5 Sanders 1992, pp. 103-112. 

5+ Sanders 1992, pp. III-II2. 

5 Indeed, Sanders has recently explicitly stated such a definition of ‘Common Judaism: 
“It was based on general acceptance of the Bible, especially the law of Moses, and on a common 
self-perception: the Jews knew themselves as Jews and not Gentiles, and to some degree or 
other they stood apart from other people.” Sanders 1999, p. 5. 
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A certain circularity may be observed in Sanders’ reasoning here: if not for 
the presumed existence of a ‘Common Judaism’, much of Sanders’ evidence 
would not necessarily admit the direct comparisons which he proceeds to 
make. So, for example, Sanders would combine in a cumulative fashion the 
evidence of the Ptolemaic Egyptian proseuche inscriptions, Philo, Josephus, 
the New Testament, the Mishnah and the Theodotos inscription to argue 
that in the late Second Temple period all Jews, whether in Palestine or the 
Diaspora, regularly attended synagogues to pray and study Scripture. Yet 
these various data are distinguished by a wide seperation in both time and 
space and are the products of diverse social contexts. 

A careful, contextual analysis of the Theodotos inscription suggests that it 
cannot be employed in the manner in which Sanders would employ it and 
that, indeed, it may serve as evidence for points at which Jews native to 
Jerusalem and Jews of the Greek-speaking Hellenistic Diaspora resident in 
Jerusalem were distinguished by practices and beliefs decidedly not in com- 
mon. Theodotos, a donor responsible for the refurbishment of a Jerusalem 
synagogue identifies himself as a priest. Is the intimate involvement of a 
member of the Levitical priesthood in the life of a Jerusalem synagogue typ- 
ical or atypical? Our inscription does not tell us. Theodotos’ family clearly 
possesses ties of some strength with the Greek-speaking Graeco-Roman 
Diaspora. Theodotos identifies himself as an archisynagogos, son and grand- 
son of archisynagogoi. Did Theodotos father and grandfather discharge their 
roles as archisynagogoi in Jerusalem, or elsewhere? Was Theodotos native to 
Jerusalem, or did he arrive in Jerusalem in the recent past? Again, our 
inscription does not provide us with answers to these questions. Did the title 
of archisynagogos borne by three generations of Theodotos family acknowl- 
edge their active role in the worship and administration of the synagogue, or 
was it an honorific title, bestowed in recognition of euergetic activities, per- 
haps implying no formal affiliations between Theodotos family and the reg- 
ular activities of the synagogue at all? Was the provision of accommodation 
for Diaspora pilgrims typical of many Jerusalem synagogues, or only those 
whose congregations hailed from, or possessed intimate connections with, 
the Diaspora? Indeed, was the figure of Theodotos involved at all in deter- 
mining the details of the refurbishment commemorated by the inscription at 
hand, or did he merely foot the bill? All of these are questions posed by our 
inscription — we are provided with no certain answers. But this is not the 
impression given by Sanders. Sanders cites the Theodotos inscription as 
indicating that Diaspora Jews who came to Jerusalem expected to attend a 
synagogue and also that Jews in Jerusalem, including a wealthy priestly fam- 
ily, thought it proper to provide for them. The inscription is said to provide 
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evidence for the common practice of attending synagogues, both in Pales- 
tine and elsewhere. The questions born out of the specific context of the 
Theodotos inscription, those questions raised immediately above, are not 
entertained. They are not entertained because the cumulative, harmonistic 
enterprise embodied in the program to re-construct first century “Common 
Judaism’ does not admit of systemic, contextual analysis. 


Conclusions 


The Theodotos inscription provides us with valuable evidence concern- 
ing a Jerusalem synagogue community of the first century. What is not 
immediately clear, however, is how representative of Jerusalem synagogues 
the Theodotos synagogue may have been. There are strong indications to 
suggest that the synagogue of the Theodotos inscription was established by 
and for Greek-speaking Diaspora Jews in Jerusalem. As such, it becomes 
necessary to consider carefully the value of the testimony of this inscription 
for the reconstruction of the general history of the synagogue in Palestine 
and, more specifically, Jerusalem of the late Second Temple Period. 

The needs and concerns of many Diaspora Jews sojourning in the Holy 
City were probably somewhat different to those of much of the local pop- 
ulation. In the first seven decades of the first century, relationships between 
the Jewish communities of the Graeco-Roman Diaspora and the city of 
Jerusalem and its Temple cult were, without a doubt, varied and complex. 
Some Jewish groups, like Stephen in Acts and the Alexandrian radical alle- 
gorists, had apparently wholly abandoned the idea of the necessity and cen- 
trality of the Temple cult. Others like Philo voiced admiration for the Tem- 
ple cult yet profoundly relativised its significance56 In Palestine, the 
Qumran covenanters remained committed to the idea of temple but 
rejected the cultic praxis of the Jerusalem establishment, creating a replace- 
ment for its inefficacious ritual out of their communal — and remarkably 
synagogue-like — life.” It is probable that many other understandings of 
the significance of the Temple were to be found, particularly amongst 
Judaisms of the Diaspora where the relative inaccessibility of the Temple 


56 A detailed analysis of Philo's attitudes towards the Temple and its relationship with the 
institution of the synagogue may be found in Martin 2000. 

5” For attempts at understanding both the synagogue and the community of the Qumran 
Covenanters as Jewish manifestations of the wider social phenomenon of the Graeco-Roman 
voluntary association see the recent, important collection of essays Kloppenborg & Wilson 


1996. 
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must have stimulated such speculation. When Jews hailing from such back- 
grounds found themselves in Jerusalem, the metropolis of the Jewish nation, 
it would only be natural for it to be in synagogues sharing their particular 
attitudes and beliefs that they gathered. 

It is thus not possible to consider the Theodotos inscription as evidence 
for a “typical” Jerusalem synagogue of the first century. This is not to deny 
the existence of synagogues in Judaea at this period — there is certainly suf- 
ficient evidence to support their presence. But it is necessary to consider the 
methodological issues here raised when assessing the extent to which gener- 
alisations about the first century synagogue, such as those of E.PSanders, 
may be made on the basis of the testimony of this particular inscription. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to treat with caution the whole category of 
‘Common Judaism which may be seen to possess a real potential to obscure 
as much as it might elucidate. 
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Abstract 


The article discusses the dreams that appear in the Shi'ite magâtil literature, 

especially the dreams of Husayn Ibn Ай and of his family, as well as those of 
other persons who accompanied him on his journey from the city of Mecca to 
Karbala’, where he met his death. The functions that these dreams fulfill are 
considered, especially the dreams of Husayn Ibn Ali. They show him events that 
are still to happen, and they reveal his preordained fate being killed in the battle 
of Karbala’. Each dream is described separately, and classified according to content 
as a verbal or a symbolic dream, and according to the time and place it occurred. 

The article attempts to show that the dreams in the maqatil literature, like dreams 
in classical Islamic literature, have the power of showing the future, so much so 
that at times they may change the course of history. 


Introduction 


Ancient people attributed prophetic qualities to dreams, and conse- 
quently endeavored to interpret and understand them. It was common to 
turn to dream interpreters who, through their wisdom, helped explain the 
positive symbols revealed in the dream or to enable the dreamer to distance 
himself from imminent danger. The ability to interpret dreams was consid- 
ered a prophetic quality. The Bible notes that the magicians and wise men 
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of Egypt' interpreted dreams. Later, Moslem priests saw themselves as inter- 
preters of dreams by virtue of their gifts of prophecy. 

The ancients differentiated between three types of dreams: nightmares, 
personal dreams, and vain dreams. The first type were considered worthy 
of interpretation because they could bear fateful tidings for the individual 
or the nation. Dreams of private, personal significance did not receive the 
same attention, and vain dreams were considered inconseguential.? 

It should be noted that modern, rational man does not dream less, and 
his dreams are not different in nature from those of the ancients. Moreover, 
the similarity between our dreams and the creations of ancient peoples 
— myths — is impressive. Many dreams are similar to ancient myths both 
in style and content. 

In Islamic literature, as in Moslem society, dreams play an distinguished 
tole. This can be seen from the large quantity of literature dealing with 
dreams. Dreams are common in anthologies of Hadith, in the literature of 
Sira, in biographical, Adab and Sufi literature. They appear in the literature of 
religious law, in commentary on the Quran, and even in religious polemics.3 

This article will deal with the significance of the dream in Islam based 
on the dreams of Husayn Ibn ‘Ali and members of his family as they appear 
in the Magatil — the extensive literature about the murder of Husayn at 
the Battle of Karbala’. We will open with a short survey on the nature of 
dreams in different cultures. 


The Dream among Ancient Peoples 


In the ancient world the dream was perceived as a channel of revelation, 
a communications medium between man and divine forces. Through the 
dream it was believed possible to discover facts capable of influencing real- 
ity, and the dream usually bore religious significance. Through dreams the 
gods revealed their wills to men in the expectation that they would act 
accordingly.4 

The ancient Babylonians and Assyrians believed that dreams were caused 
by a superior force external to man. They believed in the existence of a god 
who served as the custodian of dreams. According to their understanding, 
this god was charged with the responsibility of inserting messages into the 


1 Genesis 41:8. 

2 Sheinfeld 1994, pp. 21-22. 

3 For more on the subject see Kinberg, 1977, p. 2. 
4 Elior 1995, p. 65. 
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sleeper’s consciousness. Occasionally the superior power was described as an 
angel or a messenger of other gods. 

The Greek philosophers Plato, Aristotle, and their students did not 
believe that dreams originated with a superior force. They were of the 
opinion that men’s thoughts and feelings constituted the cause of dreams, 
and that there was a continuum between wakefulness and dreaming. They 
also agreed that mental clarity could manifest more distinctly during a 
dream than during wakefulness. At the same time, some of the wise men 
of Greece believed that dreams were messages sent by the gods. The scholar 
Galen (201-131 CE), a scientist and physician who believed in the Greek 
god Asculapius, saw and received instruction from him in dreams. Galen 
attributed his ability to cure disease and perform dangerous surgery to the 
knowledge that the god transmitted to him in his dreams. 

So strong was ancient man’s belief in dreams that one of the Roman 
Caesars sentenced to death a man who “murdered” him in a dream. Among 
several Indian tribes it was customary to punish a theft ostensibly commit- 
ted in a dream, or for treason that took place in a dream. 

Anthropologists who studied the cultures of the Ashanti of Ghana and 
the Maori of New Zealand report attitudes of so much respect and esteem 
towards dreams that members of these tribes occasionally have difficulty 
differentiating between dreams and reality. An account is given about an 
African tribal chief convinced that in a dream he traveled to Europe, and 
when he woke up he got dressed and prepared for the upcoming journey.“ 


Dreams in the Bible 


The Bible devotes many verses to dreams and their interpretations. In 
the Bible dreams are one of the aspects of prophecy, a channel of revelation. 
Jacob saw God’s angels in a dream while the Lord himself “stood beside 
him.”7 In the dream he receives a promise and the covenant. The dream 
also serves as a medium to transmit messages from heaven to earth about 
the future: “...what God is about to do He hath declared unto Pharaoh.”® 

Notwithstanding, the Biblical attitude towards the dream is equivocal: 
“If there arise in the midst of thee a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams ....”9 On 
one hand a parallel is drawn between the prophet and the dream — the 


> Sheinfeld 1994, pp. 23-29. 
6 Lincoln, 1970. 

7 Genesis 28:12-13. 

8 Genesis 41:25. 

9 Deuteronomy 13:2 
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dreamer of dreams is identified explicitly as a prophet. On the other hand, the 
prophet could be a false prophet and the sign given in the dream nothing but 
a test: “Thou shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, nor unto 
that dreamer of dreams; for the Lord your God putteth you to proof ....”° 

Moreover, the Bible emphasizes the difference between dreams and 
prophecy: “The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a dream; And he 
that hath My word, let him speak My word faithfully. What hath the straw 
to do with the wheat? Saith the Lord.”" There is even complete scorn for 
the “dreams [that] speak falsely’?: “For a dream cometh through a multi- 
tude of business; And а fool’s voice through a multitude of words.” From 
the parallel we see that the dream is analogous to nonsense.“ 


And he dreamed yet another dream and told it to his brethren, and said: 
“Behold, I have dreamed yet a dream: and, behold, the sun and the moon 
and eleven stars bowed down to me.”5 


One of the best-known dreams in the Bible is Joseph’s dream. When the 
youth Joseph tells his family his dreams they understand immediately the 
significance embedded in them; they do not need an interpreter. The 
brothers see in Joseph’s dream the youth’s boastfulness and ambition, his 
desire to rule over them — i.e. the dream expresses a wish; but at the same 
time these were prophetic dreams as well, that foretold Joseph’s and his 
brothers’ fate. The brothers scorned “this dreamer,” and his father rebuked 
him as well: “What is this dream that thou hast dreamed? ... but his father 
kept the saying in mind.” 

Later Joseph gains ascendancy through his ability to interpret dreams. In 
the dreams of Pharaoh and his ministers, the emphasis is not on fulfillment 
of repressed wishes but rather on discernment of the future. The wisdom 
required to interpret dreams is emphasized: “We have dreamed a dream and 
there is none that can interpret it.’ And Joseph said unto them: “Do not inter- 
pretations belong to God? Tell it me, I pray you.”7 When Pharaoh dreams, 
the fact that “all the magicians of Egypt, and all the wise men"? are not able 
to interpret the dream is emphasized. After Joseph successfully interprets 


© Deuteronomy, v. 4. 

" Jeremiah 23:28. 

2 Zechariah 10:2. 

3 Ecclesiastes 5:2. 

^ Levin 1995, pp. 21-23. 
5 Genesis 37:9. 

16 Genesis 37:10-1. 

7 Genesis 40:8. 

© Genesis 41:8 
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the dreams and his prophecy comes to pass he is considered a man in whom 
the spirit of God is and attains great honor. 

Joseph's dream is also mentioned in the Qur’än and is given a broad inter- 
pretation. When Joseph tells his dream to his father, it is written, “When 
Joseph said unto his father, “О my father! Lo! I saw in a dream eleven plan- 
ets and the sun and the moon. I saw them prostrating themselves unto me.’ 
He said, “О my dear son: tell not thy brethren of thy vision lest they plot 
a plot against thee. Lo! Satan is for man an open foe. Thus thy Lord will 
prefer thee and will teach thee the interpretation of events, and will perfect 
His grace upon thee and upon the family of Jacob as He perfected it upon 
the forefathers Abraham and Isaac. Lo! Thy Lord is Knower, wise.”?9 

Thus the Qur’an’s interpretation of Joseph's dream is consistent with the 
above spirit, and adds to it. Jacob sees in his son’s dream a sign from 
Heaven, a prophecy that fulfills itself. Not only does the dream prophesize 
his fate and the fate of his family; it is also a revelation of God’s word, a 
reinforcement of the covenant between Joseph and the God of his fathers. 

We will now move on to the central subject of this article, the perception 
of the dream in Islam. 


The importance of Dreams in Islam 


In Islam, the dream is believed to have prophetic authority. One may 
refer to it for advice and guidance, and he who see the prophet in a dream 
is considered as if he had seen him while awake. The prophet Muhammad 
(born in Mecca in 570 and died in 632) attributed great importance to 
dreams, seeing in them a channel of communication between man and his 
God. The supreme forces transmit their wisdom through dreams, and the 
dreamer is entitled to use their guidance to delegate to others. 

Hadith \iterature is full of dreams of various types. Some Hadith antholo- 
gies even encourage the dreamer to act upon his dreams and promise him 
that he will be able to differentiate between a good dream worthy of obedi- 
ence and its opposite. Thus the prophet Muhammad said, “If one of you 
sees a pleasing dream it is sent from Allah; he should thank God for the 
dream and tell it to others.” In this way, use of dreams for the purpose of 
receiving guidance in life is legitimized, and indeed, there were groups in 
Islam that used dreams as justifications for their deeds. 


9 Genesis, 38. 
2 Qur'an, 12:4-6, translated by Pickthall n.d, p. 218. 
i Kinberg 1991, pp. 223-224. 
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One can learn about the importance of dreams in Islam inter alia from 
the fact that the instructions for reading the Qur’än are given in a dream. 
It is said of several personalities in Islam that they saw the prophet and 
received from him instruction how to read the Qur’än, how to pronounce 
certain vowels, and even how to alter certain verses, in dreams. In some 
cases God himself is revealed to the dreamer, and in the dream instructs 
him to read the Qur’än to Him.” 

Islamic traditions see in the dream a channel of divine revelation sur- 
passed only by prophecy; since Muhammad was the last of the prophets, 
the dream is the only way that Moslems can receive transcendental guid- 
ance. In the words of the prophet, “mission and prophecy are concluded; 
no apostle nor prophet will come after me.” When his followers told him, 
“O Master, and when will the good tidings come (a reference to the 
promised tidings in sura 10:64)? he answered them, “the tidings will come 
in the Moslem dream, which is part of prophecy.” 

It is interesting to note that this idea has a parallel in the Talmud! 
Despite the declared opposition of the Talmudic sages to viewing the dream 
a medium of prophecy and divine inspiration, they ruled, “The dream is 
one-sixtieth of prophecy.”24 

Moreover, the Talmud states explicitly that after prophecy ceased God 
was revealed to men in dreams: “The Holy One blessed be He said, 
“Though I hid My face from them, I will speak to them in a dream.” 

According to this approach, dreams can illuminate our way to the truth, 
bringing us closer to it than would be possible while awake; the dream 
experience draws us closer to the experience of prophetic revelation. He 
who is unable to approach the level of prophecy on his own can, through 
dreams, receive guidance from the prophet. The prophet appears in many 
dreams, based upon the tradition in which it is said, man rani fi a-manâm 
Jasayarâni fi al-yagaza ‘aw fakaannma rani fi al-yaqaza (everyone who sees 
me in a dream is as if he sees me while he is awake). Moreover, since Satan 
cannot manifest in the person of the prophet, an appearance of the prophet 
in a dream is destined to guide the faithful and cannot harm them. The lit- 
erature of dreams notes that the dream of a God-fearing and righteous man 
is considered a manam sálih (good dream). 


"m Kinberg 1991, pp. 225-226. 

з “Theirs are good tidings in the life of the world and in the hereafter ...", Qur’ān 10:64 
by Pickthall, n.d., p. 198. 

2 Berachot 57 b. 

5 Bavli, Hagigah 5 b. 

26 Kinberg 1977, pp. 11-13. See also Goldziher 1912, pp. 77-79. 
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Types of Dreams 


In Islamic literature, dreams may be classified by categories, as does the 
scholar Leah Kinberg. She sorts dreams into symbolic dreams and literal 
dreams.?7 

Kinberg states that there is a vast difference between the two types. 
Dreams of the former type are vague and mysterious, and in order to 
understand them one must call upon the help of an interpreter. Sometimes 
a symbolic dream interprets itself through a divine voice, a Parif, which 
emerges and interprets it. Dreams of this type fall on the boundary between 
dreams and visions. 

In the literal dream there is a clear message, it contains a declaration or 
conversation — usually between two deceased people or between a living 
man and a dead man, or though a voice that speaks to the dreamer. On 
occasion the dreamer receives instructions in the dream, and he can follow 
them without needing to refer to an interpreter. Sometimes dreams of this 
type include allegories or abstract ideas embodied in characters that appear 
in the dream. An ugly woman, for example, might represent distress or dis- 
ease, while a beautiful woman would represent beauty and goodness. Even 
in the literal dream some symbols appear, but unlike the symbolic dream 
they are clear and explicit. 

The need to receive guidance in the dream with respect to steps and 
decisions to be taken while awake led to an understanding that not only 
was an appearance by the prophet in a dream deemed a good sign, but any 
appearance of a “guest” from the other world brings a truth that should be 
taken into consideration. The dream was understood as a type of connec- 
tion, a meeting between the living and the dead. The faithful believe that 
the soul of the dreamer rises to heaven and consorts with the souls of the 
dead, and vice versa; the dead might return to the world of the living in 
order to meet their loved ones. Many stories open with the words, “some- 
one came to me in a dream.” 

According to this understanding, anyone that appears in a dream comes 
from the next world, the world of truth, and thus speaks the truth. It is 
simple to differentiate between the deceptive dream and the true one, as 
“Satan tends not to appear in dreams.” Thus a dream acquired legitimacy as 
a truth among the Moslems, and meetings with the dead in the dream are 
perceived as a way to become acquainted with the truth. 


27 Kinberg 1977, pp. 7-8, 11-12. See also: Kinberg 1986, pp. 295. 
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The Dream in Мадаш Literature 


Magdtil is a literary genre describing the manner of the dramatic killing 
of Husayn Ibn ‘Ali in the year 680 by his Ummayad rivals at Karbala’. This 
literary genre first appeared in the eighth century, and is in use to this day. 
Most Мадай! is prose, though poetic rhyme can be found in it. 

In addition to the story of the killing of Husayn, Magätil includes such 
chacracters as angels and demons that offer to assist Husayn, prophets that 
eulogize him and comfort his family, nature’s lamentation for Husayn, and 
more. Magätil also makes repeated use of expressions and images mostly 
taken from the battlefield. These elements became typical motifs in Shi‘ite 
Magdtil literature. 

Among the repeating motifs, a substantial number are dreams. In the 
Magdtil Husayn one can find dozens of dreams appearing in one form or 
another: 

1. The dreams that were dreamed by Husayn Ibn ‘Ali; 

2. The dreams dreamed by his family: Husayn’s daughter Sukayna, the 
prophets wife "Umm Salama, Husayns cousin Muslim Ibn ‘Aqil, the 
prophet’s cousin Ibn ‘Abas, and Ibn ‘Abas’s wife Lubaba bint al-Harith. 

3. The dreams of people who are not members of Husayn’s family: 
Yazid’s servant girl, the king of Byzantium’s messenger to Yazid, and 
two sheikhs who were punished in a dream for their part in killing 
Husayn. 

All these dreams play an important part and are of considerable influ- 
ence in the Мадай. This is especially true of Husayn’s dreams, as they 
prophesize the events about to take place and disclose the fate that awaits 
him. 


Husayn’s Dreams 


The Magätil describe four dreams that Husayn dreamed. Two of them 
appear in the Magatil Abu Mikhnaf;* and the two others in Magdtil Ibn 
Tawüs? and Magdtil Ibn Namâ.>9 These Мадан! were composed between 
774 and 1266 at the beginning of the development of Shr'ite Мада liter- 
ature and constitute a representative sample of this literary genre. 


5 Abu Mikhnaf 1974; pp. 15, 39. 
29 Ibn Tawüs 1929, р. 51 
з Ibn Мата 1899, p. 14 
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Husayns four dreams have in common a character from the other world 
that reveals to Husayn his imminent death. In the first three dreams the 
character is the prophet; and in the fourth the messenger is a man on 
horseback. 

The first dream was dreamed in Medina where Husayn was visiting his 
grandfather's grave. In his dream he sees the apostle of Allah standing 
before him, greeting him and saying to him, “O my son, your father and 
your mother and your brothers have already joined me, and they are in the 
Garden of Eden. We all yearn for you; make haste to join us. Know that an 
exalted position awaits you in the Garden of Eden, and you will be illumi- 
nated with the light of Allah. You will be worthy of this exalted position 
only through a martyr's death.” 

At the end of the dream the apostle of God says to Husayn, “How soon 
you will join us!” (ma aqrab qudiimaka “ilayna) > 

The second dream was also dreamed in Medina by the grave of the 
prophet, when Husayn visited his grandfather before he sent out for Iraq. 
He fell on the grave and cried bitterly until he fell into a deep sleep, and 
dreamed that he saw his grandfather Muhammad, apostle of Allah, who 
said to him, “О my son, hurry; make haste to join us, for we yearn for 
you and long to see you” (a/-'ajal al-‘ajal al-waha al-waba fabâdir 'ilaynā 
fanahnu mushtägün ‘layka). 

In the third dream, which Husayn told to one of his sisters, he dreamed, 
“a few minutes ago I saw my grandfather Muhammad, my father ‘Ali, my 
mother Fatima, and my brother Hasan, and they told me ‘Indeed, Husayn, 
you will join us soon.’”# 

The fourth dream differs from the other three in that the image appear- 
ing is not the prophet but rather a horseman, who approaches him and says 
to him and his friends, “You, Husayn, your supporters and your family 
are walking ahead on on the way, and death is walking and accompanying 
you” (raaytu färisan yusüyirund wayagül al-gawmu yasirün walmandyä tasiru 
ma‘ahum).3+ This image is also a harbinger of what is to come. 

If we examine Husayn’s four dreams we will see that all of them are of 
the literal type. They are short, simple and clear. There is no need for an 
interpreter to interpret them. At the same time they are of great impor- 
tance, falling into the category of prophecy. We will examine some of the 
elements that appear in these dreams. 


3 Abu Mikhnaf 1971, pp. 15-16. 
3 Abu Mikhnaf 1971, p. 39. 

3 Ibn Tawüs 1929, p. 51. 

34 Ibn Мата 1899, p. 14. 
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The Time and Location of the Dream 


The place is stated explicitly in the dreams: The first two Husayn dreams 
in Medina by the grave of his grandfather the prophet; the third is dreamed 
on the way, at Udhayb al-Hijänät, and the fourth dream he dreams on the 
battlefield itself, at Karbala’. 

The time is not specified in three of the four dreams. Only in the second 
dream is it known that it is dreamt at dawn — an important detail because 
of the well-known tradition spoken by the prophet: “A dream that appears 
to the dreamer at dawn is a true dream.”35 


The Appearance of the Prophet in the Dream 


In the first three dreams the prophet appears and speaks to Husayn. He 
tells him how much his family — ‘Ali, Fatima, Hasan — yearns for him; 
announces that he will join them soon; and that an exalted position awaits 
him in the Garden of Eden enveloped in the light of the Master of the 
World. He will be worthy of this position only after his martyrs death. The 
prophet asks Husayn to hurry to join his family in the Garden of Eden.“ 

The prophet is not described in these dreams. We do not know how he 
looks, what he is wearing or any other detail about him. His only task is to 
guide and direct Husayn, to help him to take decisions, and to clarify how 
he must act in order to reach the state destined for him in the Garden of 
Eden. The prophet also furnishes Husayn with information about his 
future and his fate. All four of Husayn’s dreams are perceived as true. Their 
purpose is to transmit clearly to Husayn the message that his death is immi- 
nent and that he is about to join the family of saints in the Garden of Eden. 
The dream serves as a tool to convey information about what is about to 
happen. 

We can find another interpretation of Husayn’s dreams in the words of 
Aristotle, Plato’s student. In his book Prophecy in Dreams he writes that on 
occasion one may achieve greater clarity of mind in a dream than that 
which waking thought permits. Aristotle also stressed the continuum 
between dreaming and wakeful states, a continuum through which dreams 
can influence waking life. It is possible that Husayn knew in his heart that 
he was near death, and his mental clarity and the sharpness of his feelings 
made the dream possible; and for this reason he saw what he saw. 


35 Fahd 1959, pp. 140-142. 
36 Sindawi 2000, p. 158. 
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History tells us of many instances in which men observed their deaths in 
dreams. President Lincoln had such an experience. Two days before his 
murder in 1885 Abraham Lincoln dreamed of his death. He told it to his 
associates but attributed to it no importance. Two days later the president 
was murdered in his theatre box. 

Muslim Ibn ‘Agil Ibn ’Abü Talib (660-680), Husayn’s cousin, also 
dreamed of the end of the battle, when he received an oath of fealty to 
Husayn from 18,000 men of Küfa. When Muslim’s act became known to 
Küfas governor, ‘Ubaydallah Ibn Ziyäd, he sent a pursuit party after him. 
Muslim fled and hid, and at the time of his flight he dreamed the follow- 


ing dream. 


Muslim Ibn Agils Dream 


In the dream Muslims cousin ‘Ali Ibn "Аба Talib, the emir of the faith- 
ful, appeared to him and said to him: “Make haste, make haste.” When he 
awoke Muslim said, “I have no doubt that my life is at an end.”37 

Muslim Ibn “Agil's dream is very short. This dream is also literal, without 
symbols. It is totally clear and does not require interpretation. ‘Ali Ibn ’Aba 
Talib, who appeared to Muslim in his dream, announces to him that in the 
near future he will join him in the Garden of Eden. Here also the meeting 
in the dream between the living and the dead fulfills a prophetic role. 

The motif of premonition of death appears frequently in the dreams of 
the members of Husayn’s family as well, as it does in the following dream. 


"Umm Salamas Dream 


On the night after Husayn was killed, "Umm Salama, the wife of the 
prophet, saw her husband the prophet in a dream, with signs of dust on his 
head and beard. She asked him, “Shall I be your ransom (ии fidaka)? 
What is this dust that I see on your head and beard?" He answered her, “О 
"Umm Salama, I have just returned from burying my son Husayn." 'Umm 
Salama said, "I awoke from my sleep with dread, and after a few minutes 
I heard the sound of a great noise; I asked my servant girl to find out what 
caused the noise, and when the servant left the house she heard the field 
eulogizing Husayn.3* 


37 "Abu Mikhnaf 1971, p. 32. 

38 Abu Mikhnaf 1971, p. 116. See also: Khawärizm 1948, p. 94. About "Umm Salama’s pre- 
monition of Husayn’s killing, through a handful of dust that the prophet left with her, see the 
motif of premonition, Sindawi 2000, p. 234. 
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"Umm Salama’s dream is short and also belongs to the literal type; she 
dreamed it in Medina on ‘Ashira’ Day. When Umm Salama awoke from 
her dream she discovered that Husayn had indeed been killed. In this case 
the dream came to reveal to the dreamer the death of her grandson Husayn. 


Ibn Abbas Dream 


‘Abdallah Ibn ‘Abbas Ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib (d. 687), known as Ibn ‘Abbas, 
was the prophet’s cousin. He dreamed his dream in Medina; in the dream 
he saw the prophet at noon with his hair wild and tangled, his face gray and 
the color of dust, holding a bottle of blood in his hand. Ibn ‘Abbas asked 
him: “What is this blood?” and the prophet answered, “This is the blood of 
Husayn, I began to collect it starting from today.”39 

When Ibn ‘Abbas awoke he counted the days since he had left Husayn 
and Hijaz and he realized that Husayn had been killed the same day. This 
dream is also short and literal, not necessitating consultation with a dream 
interpreter. The prophet appearing in the dream interprets the story of the 
bottle and its contents, and announces the future. 


Lubäba bint al-Hariths Dream 


The purpose of this dream is also to offer information about what is 


about to happen; this time not about the death of Husayn but rather about 
his birth: 


Lubäba bint al-Härith, known as "Umm al-Fadl, (d. 650), was the wife of 
Al-‘Abbas Ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib. She told: “Before the birth of Husayn I 
dreamed a dream, as if a piece of the flesh of the body of the apostle of Allah 
was cut off from him and brought to my room.” When she awoke Lubaba 
told the dream to the apostle of Allah and he told her: “If your dream is 
true, your daughter Fatima will bear a son and I will bring him to you to 
nurse.”4° 


This dream is different from its predecessors in that is a symbolic dream. 
This dream contains symbols that were not at all clear to the dreamer. 
In order to understand it, Lubäba turned to the prophet, requesting that 
he explain it to her. In turning to the prophet with a request to interpret 
the dream Lubäba acknowledges that the prophet is blessed with a special 
gift to interpret symbolic dreams. 


3 Khawärizm 1948, р. 94. 
* Ibn Namā 1899, p. 5. The prophet was considered to be the most accurate interpreter 
of dreams. On the qualities of an accurate dream interpreter, see Kinberg, 1971, p. 8. 
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Premonition in the Dreams of Husayn 


We have seen above that Husayn dreamed his dreams while visiting the 
grave of his grandfather the prophet Muhammad in Medina, and as he 
stood by the grave he saw the prophet and heard from his lips the fate that 
awaited him. Did Husayn believe the dream? Did he know that he was 
about to die? The facts of the matter are unclear. Though his foreseen death 
was shown to him in the dream, when he awoke Husayn declared his inten- 
tion to go to Iraq, to the very place where he had seen in his dream that he 
would be killed. He also announced to the crowd that gathered around him 
that it was decreed that he would die and that the time and place of his 
death were known to him. At the end of his speech Husayn said, “I see the 
wolves tearing my limbs from my body at Karbalâ'.”# 

On one hand Husayn recognizes that his life will end, and on the other 
hand he takes no steps to defend himself, nor does he follow the advice of 
his entourage — his brothers and family members — not to go to Iraq.* 
Moreover, when the angels reveal themselves to him on the way to Iraq — 
and afterwards demons too — and offer him their help in his war against 
the Umayyads, he rejects their offers as one who is certain that nothing can 
alter his fate. When he arrives at Karbala’ he says, “O God, I look here in 
sadness and at disaster (karb wa-balâ), for here will our blood be spilled, 
here is our burial place, about this place I heard from my grandfather." 

Thus Husayn knows that he is about to die. Did he choose to ignore the 
warnings of his grandfather the prophet and go to the place of danger 
despite everything because he attributed no importance to his dream? 
Husayn’s faithful followers do not believe so. On the contrary, Husayn 
accepted with befitting gravity the appearance of his grandfather in the 
dream but saw in it his fate and purpose. He continued towards Karbala’ 
and the events that brought about his death not despite the warnings of his 
grandfather in the dream, but rather because of them. 


Dreams of Mourning and Lamentation for the Death of Husayn 


Sukayna was Husayn’s daughter by his wife Rabab bint ’Imri’u al-Qays 
al-Kindiyya. She told this dream to Khalif Yazid when the convoy of women 


prisoners arrived at Damascus. 


а Khawarizm 1948, p. 5. See also, Ibn Nama 1899, p. 30. 
е Abu Mikhnaf 1971, p. 39. 
в Abu Mikhnaf 1971, p. 77. 
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“Know that last night I dreamed a dream. In my dream I saw a palace of 
light, with balconies built with precious stones of various colors (shurufatuhu 
min yâgüt). Suddenly a door opened, and five sheikhs departed through it, led 
by a handsome young man (wasif). І approached him and asked him, ‘For 
whom is this palace?’ He answered, “This palace is for your father.’ And when 
I asked about the five sheikhs accompanying him, he answered, “These are the 
five prophets: "Adam, Nüh, “Ibrahim, İsâ and Misa, may they rest in peace. 

“During our conversation there suddenly entered a man of gloomy coun- 
tenance and he was as pale as the moon, as if he carried all the troubles of the 
world on his shoulders, and he was clutching his beard. I asked the young 
man, “Who is this? He answered, ‘this is your grandfather Muhammad the 
apostle of Allah.’ I drew near to him and said to him, “O Grandfather, our 
men have already been killed, our babies slaughtered, and the honor of our 
women violated.’ He bent towards me, held me to his breast and wept loudly. 
Then came the five prophets, “Adam, Nüh, “Ibrahim, Müsä, and ‘Isa, and 
said to me, ‘O daughter of the chosen, please lower your voice, for you are 
causing anguish to the heart of our lord the apostle of Allah.’ 

“The young man grasped my hand and drew me into the palace. I saw 
before me five women, one of them with hair flowing over her shoulders, 
dressed in black, and in her hand a shirt dipped in blood. When she arose, 
the other four women rose with her; and when she sat they sat. She poured 
dirt on her face and head (мр ћи al-turab ‘ala rasihä). I asked the young 
man, Who are these women?’ and he answered, “These are Eve, Miriam, 
Asia the mother of Misa, Khadija [the prophet’s first wife], and this 
woman woman holding the shirt in her hand is your grandmother Fatima.’ 

“Т approached her and said, “О Grandmother, I swear to you that my 
father was killed and I was orphaned young.’ Fatima hugged me, and held 
me close to her breast and said to me, ‘I grieve to hear this.’ Then Fatima 
burst into tears and asked me many questions: “О my beloved, who washed 
Husayn’s face, who dressed him in his shroud, who prayed over him, who 
prepared his body for burial, who carried his coffin on his shoulder, who 
dug his grave, who covered the grave with dirt, who took upon himself the 
care of his widows and orphans?’ Then Fatima called out loudly, “О my son, 
my son, O the fruit of my heart.’ At that moment all four of the women 
accompanying her burst into tears. Finally Fatima parted from me, weeping. 
I awoke stunned; the parting from Fatima made my pain more acute.”# 


^ Abu Mikhnaf 1971, pp. 138-139. 
5 Abu Mikhnaf 1971, pp. 139-140. The translation of the dreams into English is taken 
from the Sindawi's doctoral thesis, The Magdtil in Shi'ite Literature. 
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Unlike the earlier dreams, Sukayna’s dream in Damascus, as told to the 
Khalif Yazid is long and detailed. Nevertheless it belongs to the second type 
of dream, the literal type that does not require consultation with a dream 
interpreter to understand it. Still, it contains allusions and symbols such as 
the palace of light — the light of God — and the balconies built of pre- 
cious stones of many colors; the symbols are interpreted in the dream itself 
by the handsome young man appearing in the dream and offering explana- 
tions for the allusions and symbols that appear in it. 

This dream was dreamed after the death of Husayn; thus the motif of 
premonition is absent. In its place the pain and mourning over the death of 
the leader are evident. In the following dream as well, the dream of Yazid’s 
servant girl, lamentations for Husayn are described, and here also the prophets 
and apostles in the Garden of Eden eulogize him. 


The Dream of Yazids Servant Girl 


Yazid’s servant girl told her master the dream that she dreamed when the 
convoy of women prisoners arrived at his court together with the dead 
Husayn’s head. She said, 


“In my dream I looked toward heaven and suddenly the gate of heaven 
opened and I saw a ladder of light stretching from heaven to earth. Two 
young men without the mark of a beard, dressed in green, descended 
the ladder; and a carpet of topaz (zabarjad) of the precious stones of the 
Garden of Eden spread out before them. Light flooded the carpet from every 
direction. Suddenly a man with a round head approached and sat in the 
center of the carpet and called out “О Father ‘Adam,’ and immediately 
"Adam descended from heaven to earth. Another other called out “O Father 
‘Ibrahim,’ and immediately “Ibrahim descended from heaven to earth. Then 
he called out “O Brother ‘sa’ and immediately ‘sa’ descended from heaven 
to earth. Afterwards I saw a woman standing, unloosening her hair and call- 
ing, ‘O Mother Eve, come down, O Mother Khadija come down, O Mother 
Hagar come down, O Sister Sara come down, O Sister Miriam come down,’ 
and all of them descended to earth. Then a divine voice said “This is Fatima 
al-Zahra’, daughter of Muhammad the chosen, wife of ‘Ali the pleased, 
mother of the lord of the martyrs, who was killed at Karbala’. Then Fatima 
called out and said, ‘O Father, do you see what your people have done to 
your son Husayn?’# 

“The apostle of Allah wept and said, ‘Do you see what the oppressors have 
done to my son? "Ádam and all those present with him also wept, as did the 
angels. Afterwards I saw many men surrounding the head and a voice was 
heard saying, "Take the master of this house and burn him with fire.’ You, 


36 Abu Mikhnaf 1971, p. 135. 
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Yazid, burst out of the house, calling loudly, “Beware of the fire, beware of 
the fire, where shall I flee from the fire””47 


As soon as the servant girl finished speaking Yazid commanded that her 
head be cut off. It should be noted that at that time it was a prevalent 
belief that common people did not dream. If a slave dreamed a dream, it 
was presumed to be a message from his masters; thus it is possible that 
Yazid was frightened of his servant’s dream, seeing his own fears and guilt 
revealed in it. 

This dream is relatively long, and is of the literal type. Its message and 
significance are totally clear and an interpreter is not needed to explain it. 
This dream contains a meeting between the living and the dead, prophets 
and apostles, and its purpose is to show how much the holy prophets cher- 
ished Husayn and how great was their shock when they learned of his death. 


Dreams as Punishment and Revenge 


Another type of dream is that through which the death of Husayn is 
avenged: the dreamer gets his just desserts in a dream for the killing of 
Husayn or for cruelty to him or his family. The dream of sheikh that went 
blind is of this type. 

Ibn Riyäh said, “I met a blind man who witnessed the killing of Husayn. 
When I asked him the reason for his blindness he answered, ‘I was one of 
the ten that participated in killing Husayn but I didnt shoot him, and 
when Husayn was killed I returned home and said the evening prayer. 
During my sleep I dreamed a dream, and in my dream a man approached 
me and told me that the apostle of Allah is calling me and asked me to 
respond to his call. I asked the man, "What have I to do with the apostle of 
Allah? then he grabbed me by the throat, pulled me by my collar and 
dragged me to him. 

Suddenly I found myself standing opposite the prophet Muhammad in 
the midst of the desert, his two arms exposed, the point of a spear in his 
hand, and an angel standing opposite him held in his hand a sword of fire. 
The angel had already killed nine of my friends who had participated in the 
killing of Husayn, and every time that the angel struck, the souls of my 
nine friends went up in flames. 

I approached the apostle of Allah and went down on my knees before 
him and greeted him, but he did not return my greeting. After that the 


* Abu Mikhnaf 1971, pp. 135-136. 
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prophet raised his head and said to me, “О enemy of Allah, you desecrated 
my honor and killed my family and offspring and did not keep my merit, 
you have done what you have done.’ I answered him, ‘I swear by Allah, О 
apostle of Allah, that I did not strike with the sword and I did not pierce 
him at all with the spear, and I did not shoot any shot with the bow,’ then 
the prophet answered me, ‘You speak truly, but in the battle against my 
family you increased the number of those wearing black, the dress of 
mourning (katharta al-sawad). 

“Then the prophet commanded me to draw near to him, and when I did 
so I saw before me a large copper bowl full of blood. The prophet said to 
me, “This is the blood of my son Husayn,’ and daubed my eyes with the 
blood in the bowl. When I awoke I discovered that I was blind and I can- 
not see anything.”4 

The name of the dreamer is not mentioned, and we know only that he is 
an old sheikh. This dream is intended as a punishment and revenge against 
the man that participated in the killing of Husayn. It is interesting that the 
punishment the dreamer observes in his dream is fulfilled when he awakes. 

The following is another version of this type of dream. 

"An old man stinking of pitch would sit with us. When we asked him 
for the reason, the old man answered, ‘I was among those that deprived 
Husayn Ibn ‘Ali of water, and once in my sleep I dreamed a dream in which 
I saw it was as if the Creator had resurrected all the people and assembled 
them together. Then I was thirsty and felt a strong urge to drink and asked 
for water; then suddenly I saw the prophet Muhammad together with “Alı, 
Fatima, Hasan and Husayn, may they rest in peace, standing around a 
spring (al-hawd). I asked the apostle of Allah for permission to drink and 
he said to his family, let him drink’ but none of them responded. Again the 
apostle of Allah requested that they allow me to drink and again they did 
not accede to his request, and so it happened a third time. 

Then those present said to the prophet, 'O apostle of Allah, the man 
standing before you requesting to drink water is among a group of men 
that deprived Husayn of water. The prophet said, ‘If so, let him drink 
pitch.’ The old man added, ‘From that time until this moment I urinate 
pitch, and all food that I eat tastes of pitch, and every beverage that I drink 
reeks of pitch.® 

This dream also describes a punishment for a man that took part in the 
killing of Husayn, and here also the punishment that he sees in the dream 


5 [bn Tawüs 1929, pp. 76-77. 
*9 Khawärizm 1948, pp. 103-104. 
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is fulfilled when he awakens. There are other dreams of this type, in which 
the dreamer is blinded in the dream and when he wakes up he discovers 
that he is really blind. It is noteworthy that reward and punishment assured 
or granted to the dreamer are common in dreams in Islam.9 


Summary 


The ability to reveal the future is attributed to dreams in general and 
dreams in Islam in particular. Occasionally this power is so strong that it can 
change the course of history. Some say that before the archduke of Austria 
Franz Ferdinand departed for Sarajevo in June 1914 one of his courtiers 
dreamed that the archduke was destined to be murdered there. The dreamer 
attempted in vain to persuade the archduke to cancel the journey. Had the 
heir to the throne believed in dreams it is possible that he would not have 
been murdered, and World War I would not have broken out! Likewise, if 
Husayn Ibn ‘Ali had listened to the warnings transmitted through his 
dreams it is possible that he would not have continued on to Karbala’. As we 
know, Husayn’s murder brought in its wake fierce conflicts between his fac- 
tion, the Shi‘ite faction, and the Sunnis responsible for the murder. These 
conflicts continued for many generations and exist to this day. 

The faith and guidance provided in dreams might therefore have altered 
the development of Islam, upon which the murder of Husayn Ibn ‘Ali had 
such an enormous impact. 
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The alphabet is one of the most important inventions as it allows any idea 
to be transmitted using only a few tens of syllables. Recently, J. C. Darnell 
and colleagues! have found the oldest known alphabetic inscriptions (с. 1800- 
1900 B.C.E.) near the current town of Wadi el-Hol, Egypt. One inscription 
is vertical and twelve symbols long (Fig. 1; see also http://www.usc.edu/ 
dept/LAS/wsrp/information/wadi el hol/inscr2.jpg) the other is roughly hor- 
izontal and 16 symbols long. The inscriptions have not been deciphered, how- 
ever, team members have said that they could find the word “ЕГ (God) in 
one of the inscriptions. Here I present a translation of the vertical inscription. 

Translation of an inscription such as those at Wadi el-Hol is clearly 
potentially fraught with difficulties: all of the characters cannot be securely 
identified; it cannot be known with complete certainty what language or 
dialect is represented by the inscriptions; ancient Semitic languages are 
not thoroughly understood. However, I here note that using an approach 
related in spirit to cryptography, and a relatively small and reasonable set of 
assumptions, great progress can be made. 

(i) As the Wadi el-Hol inscriptions were found a non-trivial distance 
from each other, or from other inscriptions, each would appear to be a dis- 
tinct text containing a self-contained thought or phrase. (ii) Given the 
strong similarity of the characters in the Wadi el-Hol inscriptions to other 


1 Wilford 1999. 
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old Semitic scripts (see below), the inscriptions seem to be written com- 
pletely, or nearly so in an alphabetic script. (iii) The last two (from the bot- 
tom) characters in the vertical inscription (perhaps set off from the first ten 
by a small space) appear to be aleph lamed ‘EY or God?. With the last two 
characters transliterated and translated there are only ten letters left. 

From these assumptions we conclude: The vertical inscription contains a 
thought or phrase written in a Semitic alphabetic script of length twelve let- 
ters having something to do with the god El. (However, it is possible that 
in fact there is not a word boundary before the last two letters. The trans- 
lation of the inscription would then not end with “EI.”) From a crypto- 
graphic point of view one might then try to substitute all possible letters 
(-20-30) in each of the first ten positions of the inscription, and see by 
checking against dictionaries of Semitic languages if any combinations 
make sense. This would entail checking -10 possibilities, not an impossi- 
ble task with modern computers. In fact, since seven of the remaining ten 
letters can readily be identified, the task becomes exponentially simpler. 

The fifth symbol from the top seems related to an archaic hay. However, 
as the figure in this symbol has one arm up and one arm down — in con- 
trast to the typical æy (both arms up) — the symbol may have a somewhat 
different value. I denote this value as »*. For the second symbol from the 
top, and the third symbol from the bottom, which are the same, I suggest 
that the closest fit, both to the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions+ and to subse- 
quent alphabet script developments, would be z. I then transliterate the 
inscription (with > standing for the Hebrew letter aleph, and “ standing for 
the Hebrew aiyan) mtt rh* "It p t 1. 

Translation then reduces to drawing word boundaries and word identifi- 
cation. To this end the basic approach’, previously, to ancient alphabetic 
inscriptions has been to assume that the alphabetic inscriptions were written 
in a Semitic language with a vocabulary related to those of other ancient 
Semitic languages such as Ugaritic® and the oldest strata of Hebrew. As well, 
consistency in translation of the inscriptions as a set is sought. I translate met 
as "Lady". Sass agrees that a translation of ‘Lord’ for nt in other ancient alpha- 
Бейс inscriptions (Ugaritic masc. sing. Тога") is “certain or at least possible.” 


> Albright 1948; Albright 1966; Naveh 1987; Sass 1988; Wilford 1999. 
3 Albright 1948; Albright 1966; Naveh 1987; Sass 1988. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Albright 1966; Sass 1988. 

6 Segert 1984. 

7 Segert 1984, p. 193. 

8 Sass 1988, р. 47. 
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I translate 7“ as a proper name; “lt as ‘sacrifice’ (Hebrew 4/49). Sass'9 has 
criticized this reading by Albright. However, in the reading by Albright dis- 
cussed, ‘/t crucially appears surrounded by different letters than here, so the 
criticism does not necessarily apply. Given that the inscription here ends 
‘El,’ it would not be too surprising to also find discussion of sacrifice. I gloss 
р as ‘here’ (Ugaritic, also Hebrew po); ѓ as ‘offering’. Thus: "Lady Rh*, make 
an offering here (to) El.” There appears to be an ankh, or perhaps a female 
figure (a large circle for a head, and a large triangle for a body), to the left 
of the inscription, consistent with my proposed translation (?Lady Rh*) of 
the inscription. 

With a small, reasonable, and modest set of assumptions I have translit- 
erated and given a translation for one of the Wadi el-Hol inscriptions. 
However, perhaps only an ancient alphabetic/Egyptian Hieroglyphic or 
alphabetic/cuneiform bilingual can decide the matter for certain. 
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The most outstanding work in Classical Ethiopic (Ge’ez) literature is with- 
out doubt the Kebra Nagast (The Glory of Kings). The work, considered the 
national saga and epic of Abyssinia, was indeed compiled late in the beginning 
of the 14% century, but was based on oral traditions long known and deeply 
rooted in Ethiopia and going back to Biblical times, with numerous strands of 
influence also going back to post-Biblical and extra-Biblical sources’. The 
compiler and redactor ofthe work was one Yeshaq, nebura ed (prior and 
governor) of Axum, whose unifying hand and expository talent answered a 
great national need of the time — to legitimize the recently re-established 
Solomonic Dynasty of Kings under Amda S yon for the country. 

The Kebra Nagast consists of 117 chapters and has at its core (chapts. 21-63, 
84-94 and 113-119 especially), as its pièce de résistance, the Solomon and 
Sheba story, ultimately based on the very brief rendering in the Bible 
(I Kings то: 1-13, and with minor differences II Chronicles 9: 1-12), but here, 
elaborated and embellished, rather heavily. However, as compared to neigh- 
bouring traditions and literatures (Jewish, Moslem and Christian), the Kebra 
Nagast is (rather) formal and classical, and (generally) restrained in tone. 
The intrepid Scottish traveler and explorer James Bruce of Kinnaird} brought 
back with him from Ethiopia to England in the mid-18" century two copies 
of the Kebra Nagast which were catalogued and annotated by August Dill- 
mann in 1848. One text was placed in the British Museum for public view. 
The other text was returned to King John IV of Ethiopia, upon his special 
request to Queen Victoria at the end of the century. A full translation of the 
work exists in German‘ and in English’, and a further translation of chapters 


* Cf for details Hubbard 1956, also Ullendorff 1968: chapter 3, and Pritchard 1974 generally. 
> Cf Pritchard 1974. 

3 Cf Ullendorff 1953. 
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19-32 (the core Solomon and Sheba tale) in Latin (Praetorius 1870). Para- 
phrases in various other European and non-European languages also abound. 
It is, then, not necessary here to repeat the story at any great length. The text 
tells of the Queen’s visit to Solomon; her infatuation with him, his wisdom 
and his court; her conversion to Judaism; her marriage to him; her return 
to Ethiopia and the birth of their son Menilek; the visit of Menilek to his 
father; the removal of the Ark of the Covenant from Israel to Ethiopia, the 
New Zion, and its enshrining in Axum, the New Jerusalem; the rule of 
King Menilek I, the New David, over Ethiopia, the New Children of Israel, 
and the establishment of a Messianic succession of Kings there. 

The Solomon and Sheba story has great mythopoeic power and over the 
centuries has stirred the imagination of millions. Indeed, the romantic, 
courtly and chivalrous tale of the meeting of the two illustrious monarchs in 
ancient Jerusalem has reverberated down through the ages. However, to most 
it is just ‘a good story’. In Ethiopia, however, it is not only a literary master- 
piece. It has become woven into Ethiopian life in the most intimate manner 
and is inextricably bound up with feelings of Ethiopian national honour, 
integrity, patriotism and religion. The Kebra Nagast is certainly one of the 
most powerful and influential texts in the world: it provides the very raison 
d'être for Ethiopia's existence, and is the very soul and fiber of her being. Truly 
it is a Holy Text to the Ethiopians, and a true Foundation Document, like the 
Old Testament to the Jews or the Koran to the Moslems. 
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Job Ludolf (1624-1704): 
The Father of Scientific Ethiopic Studies in Europe 


It is unanimously agreed in the literature that the most illustrious name 
in Ethiopic scholarship is that of Job Ludolf (Hiob Leuthof) who by his 
massive contribution to the study of Ge’ez, Amharic and Ethiopian history 
in the 17" century, may justly be called the father and founder of scientific 
Ethiopian studies in Europe. The present brief paper concerns itself with 
Ludolf's life and work. 

Ludolf was born in Erfurt. Thuringia, on June 24, 1624 to a wealthy and 
well-established family (cf. Ludolf’s genealogical table in Juncker 1710: 187). 
It is worth noting that Ludolf developed a very early interest in questions of 
religion, and in particular in questions pertaining to asceticism and mysti- 
cism, two central concerns of Ethiopian religion. To that end, Ludolf had 
already in his teens started to study Semitic languages on his own, particu- 
larly Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, and Samaritan. 

In 1639 Ludolf entered the University of Erfurt where, after an initial 
dabbling in medicine and natural science, he soon turned to his true inter- 
est in languages, adding to his study of Semitic languages Chaldean (Ara- 
maic) and, in particular, Ethiopic. For all these languages adequate materi- 
als were available, except for Ethiopic, so Ludolf, with his linguistic talents, 
decided that he would rectify the situation. Thus, already during his student 
years in Erfurt, Ludolf began with the compilation of his own Ethiopic 
grammar and dictionary. 
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In 1645, Ludolf completed his studies and went on the customary peregri- 
natio academica throughout Europe. As might be expected, Ludolf early made 
his way to the University of Leiden, which already at that time had been an 
important centre for Semitic studies. For a year Ludolf stayed on to study 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, and in addition busied himself copying and 
excerpting Ethiopic manuscripts int he Scaliger bequest of the university librry 
there, which contained in particular a Psalter and a collection of Ethiopic 
prayers. He published these materials late, in 1701 in Frankfurt (see below). 
In the summer of 1646 Ludolf served as travelling companion and mentor for 
the young Dutch nobleman Johannes de Thijs, and went with him through 
France, England, and Italy, making as much use as possible of the Oriental col- 
lections in these countries and meeting with as many Orientalists as he could. 

While in Paris, Ludolf stayed with his brother Georg Heinrich, then Gen- 
eral Secretary to the Swedish Legation there. In 1648, through the offices of 
his brother, Ludolf became the adviser to the Swedish Baron von Rosen- 
haben, and in 1649 he was asked by the Swedish Court to go on a diplomatic 
mission to Rome. The mission failed, but during his stay in Rome (March to 
May 1649) Ludolf found his true vocation. At the Abyssinian hospice there, 
the Santo Stefano dei Mori, Ludolf met Abba Gregorius, an Amhara from 
Makana Sellasie. Gregorius was a learned Ethiopian priest who had served as 
secretary at the court of the Ethiopian Emperor Susenyos (1607-32) and had 
made friends with several of the Jesuits who were residing in Ethiopia at the 
time. Gregorius had even travelled with them to India and, via Egypt, to Italy 
and to Rome. A deep friedship was formed between Lufolf and the 
Ethiopian, and Ludolf used the time of his stay in Rome studying with Gre- 
gorius, who also served as an informant — perhaps the first of its king for 
African studies — with him. (Interestingly, at first they had no common lan- 
guage, so they finally decided on Ge'ez as their Lingua franca!). 

After leaving Rome, Ludolf reported to Sweden, spending his time there 
inter alia by learning Swedish, Russian, Finnish, and Lappish, and finally 
returned home to Germany on March 13, 1651. Within two months of his 
return, Ludolf was serving as Aulic Councellor at the court of the Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Gotha. All this time Ludolf had kept up a running corre- 
spondence with Gregorius' on learned matters. Finally, Ludolf succeeded in 
persuading the Duke to invite Gregorius to come and study with Ludolf 
at the Duke’s expense. The Ethiopian arrived on July 10, 1652 and stayed for 
some two months working with Ludolf on Ge’ez, Amharic, and Ethiopian 
history. On September 6, 1652, Gregorius left Gotha (for fear of the win- 
ter there), and returned to Italy. Gregorius was an informant of truth and 


* Reproduced in Flemmin 1890, pp. 567-82, and 1891, pp. 63-110. 
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reliability, and his services to Ludolf and to Semitics were inestimable. (In the 
spring of 1653, Gregorius made a pilgrimmage to Jerusalem and then, 
homesick for his native Ethiopia, began making plans to return home. Due 
to events beyond his control, Gregorius only left Italy in 1658. The ship he 
took, however, was wrecked in a storm near Alexandretta, and Gregorius 
was buried by the French Consulate in Aleppo). 

Ludolf in the meantime continued in the service of the Duke until the 
Dukes death in 1675. Ludolf’s wife died soon after, and in 1678 Ludolf left 
Gotha for Frankfurt, where he spent the last twenty-five years of his life. He 
died on April 8, 1704 at the age of (almost) eightly. Although Ludolf had 
devoted almost his entire life to Ethiopic studies, it is only really in his late, 
‘Frankfurt period’ that his work reached fruition. We note in particular 
his Ethiopian grammar, Grammatica Aethiopica (Frankfurt, 1702), and his 
Ethiopic dictionary, Lexicon Aethiopico-Latinum (Frankfurt, 1699). (True, 
both of these works were second editions, the first editions having appeared 
together in London in 1661, but these second editions were considerably 
enlarged and corrected). We also note his Ethiopian history, Historia Aethiopica 
(Frankfurt, 1681), with its extensive commentary (Frankfurt, 1691) and two 
appendices (Frankfurt, 1693 and 1694). Finally we note his Grammatica Lin- 
guae Amharice and his Amharic dictionary, Lexicon Amharico-Latinum (both 
Frankfurt, 1698). Summing up Ludolf’s work, Ullendorff well writes?: “His 
Ethiopic and Amharic dictionaries and grammars were of an importance far 
transcending his own time and remained for well over a century and a half, 
the tools for the study of these languages, while his monumental history of 
Ethiopia (with an extensive commentary) can still be read with profit as 
well as enjoyment”. We can but agree: Ludolf certainly had finally brought 
Ethiopia into the heart of Europe. 
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August Dillmann (1823-1894): 
The Founder of Ethiopic Studies in Modern Europe 


As part of the general revival of interest in African and Oriental studies 
in Europe in the modern period, Ethiopic studies too witnessed an efflores- 
cence there in the mid-ı9% century. The éhiopisant most closely associated 
with this flowering, the founder of Ethiopic studies in modern Europe, was 
August Dillmann (1823-1894). We wish to discuss Dillmann’s life and work 
briefly here. 

Christian Friedrich August Dillmann was born in Illingen, Wiirtemberg, 
on 25 April 1823. His Father Elias was the local schoolmaster, and gave his 
son a thorough and well-grounded education. His mother, Christiana Louise, 
was the daughter of a schoolteacher, and she too had an impact on August’s 
early years. In particular, just before her death in 1835, she prevailed upon 
the then thirteen-year-old to take up theology as his vocation. 

After having attended Gymnasium in Schöntal (1836-40), August Dill- 
mann entered the University of Tiibingen at the age of seventeen. Follow- 
ing his mother’s wished, he studies theology, philosophy, and Oriental lan- 
guages (1840-44), and was an exceptional student. He was particularly 
impressed by the lectures offered by the famous Semitist Heinrich von 
Ewald (1803-75), who has recently moved to Tübingen from Göttingen 
(1838). Ewald had become interested in the study of the Ethiopic manu- 
scripts in the Tübingen University library' and through him, Dillmann too 
became particularly interested in matters Ethiopic. After receiving his doc- 
torate under Ewald (1846) Dillmann travalled inter alia to England to examine 
Ethiopic manuscripts there. In 1848 he returned to Tübingen, where he 
served first as Repetent, then as Privatdocent, and finally as Extraordinary 
Professor of Theology and Oriental Languages. In 1853 he transferred to Kiel, 
first as Extraordinary and soon after as Ordinary Professor of Old Testament 
and Semitic Languages. In 1864 he moved to Giessen, where he taught in the 
Faculty of Theology until he accepted a call to the University of Berlin in 
1869, where he taught until his death in 1894. 

Dillmann was a tireless worker and a prolific writer. A full list of his works 
is given in Robinson? and will not be detailed here. In particular we note the 
following works. Dillmann prepared the first catalogues of Ethiopic Mss. in 
London, Oxford and Berlin. Also of note are his historical studies of the 
Kingdom of Axum and the reigns of two of the major kings of the Solomonic 
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Dynasty, Amda $ уоп and Zar’a Ya’gob, as well as his pioneering Biblical 
editions. However, the works for which he is best known today are those in 
the field of Ethiopic language (Ge’ez), in particular his Ethiopic Grammar 
(1857), Dictionary (1865), and Chrestomathy (1866). As Leslau? notes, his 
grammar to this day remains “the most exhaustive treatise” of the language, 
while his dictionary of Ge’ez is “a monumental achievement”. Löfgren notes 
that his chrestomathy, based on his vast reading of Ethiopic Mss., “is still 
indispensable for every student” of the language. Lambdin concludes his 
preface: “Lastly I cannot let go unexpressed my deep appreciation for the 
genius and diligence of August Dillmann, whose grammatical, textual, and 
lexical work in the [19"] century laid the firmest possible foundation for all 
subsequent scholarly investigation in the field"5 Indeed, Dillmann well 
deserves his title as the founder of Ethiopic studies in modern Europe. He is 
the spiritual father of every modern-day practicing éthiopisant. 
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Jean Bottéro, 2001, Religion in Ancient Mesopotamia, translated by Teresa Lavender 
Fagan, Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press. Pp. xi + 246, map. 
ISBN 0-226-0617-3. 


An emeritus director of studies at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris, 
Jean Bottéro is well-known to all Assyriologists and Mesopotamian archaeologists 
for his elegant and intellectually sophisticated works on the religious and intellectual 
history of Babylonian society. The present volume is a translation of La plus vieille 
religion: En Mesopotamie published by Gallimard in 1998, which is itself a revised 
edition of the authors La religion babylonienne, written in 1948 and published in 
1952. The practice of issuing revised and translated editions of works which are now 
50 years old is rare in this field, certainly prior to a scholar’s death, but then again 
there are few scholars of Bottéro’s stature and examples of volumes of collected 
papers by renowned scholars abound, many going back decades, with which one 
could compare a re-issue project like this one. Nevertheless, I think many readers 
will find the language and some of the general philosophical underpinning of Reli- 
gion in Ancient Mesopotamia somewhat dated. It is not a question of being incorrect 
on matters of specific detail, for after all that has been compensated for by Bottéro's 
recent revisions. Rather, it is in the general views expressed, many of which seem 
more at home in a 19405-19505 intellectual milieu, than in the year 2001. ‘Old-fash- 
ioned’ is not exactly an appropriate designation for those views. It is more the case 
that they have the ring of a much earlier generation of scholarship and are expressed 
in language which, while fluent enough in French, most definitely loses a great deal 
in translation. For instance, I don't know how many relativists in the present day 
would be comfortable declaring the religious system of 4^ millennium Mesopotamia 
‘the oldest religion we are aware of’ (p. vii). Nor do I know whether scholars of reli- 
gion, whether Mesopotamian or otherwise, would agree that, “We are spontaneously 
driven to clarify the supernatural, toward which the basic impulse of our hearts 
immediately leads us, in the dark night’ (p. 3). These are statements which raise so 
many questions that they are impossible to even begin to defend. One simply has to 
accept the author's style — both intellectual and verbal — and not ask too pointedly 
about how such views can be confirmed as correct. 

But on the purely linguistic side of the equation, there is no doubt in my mind, 
after reading Bottéro’s work that he has been poorly served by the English language. 
However competent the translator, Teresa Fagan, may be, she would have produced a 
far more readable work had she dared to break up Bottéro’s long, sinuous sentences, 
and refrained from trying to express his prose so literally. Unfortunately, Jean Bot- 
téro’s fluid and poetic French prose has been turned into a stodgy, convoluted stew 
that is anything but pleasant to the ear. The whole book is marred by the translator's 
attempt to fit everything — every parenthetical remark, adverb and aside — into a 
translation that borders on the unreadable. A few examples will suffice:‘Cosmogony 
was undoubtedly one of the great mysteries that from well before history most pre- 
occupied at least the religious thinkers in the land’ (p. 81); ‘archeologists have been 
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able to sufficiently prove the interminable and powerful efforts of that ancient land to 
provide its lords and masters with magnificent residences throughout its long history’ 
(р. 118); “The ancient Mesopotamians, involved less, it seems, in a positive search for 
what we call happiness, of which they almost never speak, and through a sort of fatal- 
ism, or a deep-seated resignation toward the common fate that their “inventors” and 
sovereign masters had assigned to them, appear to have believed that life in itself was 
sufficiently advantageous, as long as it could be rid of the disadvantages that tainted 
it (pp. 185-6). Is this English? How many of us write sentences six, seven, or eight 
printed lines long? For me the undoubted insights of Bottéros many years of study 
are lost in a quagmire of unacceptable Franglais. Moreover, I would question why a 
book like La plus vieille religion: En Mésopotamie is deemed suitable for an English 
translation. After all, it is hardly popular, or even popular-scientific. The market can 
only be university students and academics, and the justification can only therefore be 
that the University of Chicago Press believes there is a sufficient academic public 
unable to read the original work in French to make a translation worthwhile. 

But let me not end on a note of despair. Jean Bottéro’s command of the 
cuneiform evidence of Babylonian cultic behaviour; divination; exorcism; epic and 
mythic literature; and the many deities themselves is ever present. Students and spe- 
cialists interested in his views on these and a hundred other topics can easily dip into 
Religion in Ancient Mesopotamia, thanks to the reasonably long index (unfortunately 
not complemented by an adequate bibliographical apparatus). This, however, is 
undoubtedly not the intention, but I cannot forebear comparing this work with 
something like the late Thorkild Jacobsen’s Treasures of Darkness, a work distin- 
guished not only by extraordinary erudition but exquisite English prose. As a book 
to read I shall never be able to sit down and read, cover to cover, a translation as 
turgid as Fagan’s rendition of Bottéro. But as a most valuable source on Babylonian 
religion, I shall never cease to consult it, for therein lie the views of one of the mod- 
ern eras greatest scholars on Babylonian religion and intellectual endeavours. 


D. T. Potts, Department of Archaeology 
University of Sydney, NSW 2006, AUSTRALIA 
Fax: +61 2 9351 4889, E-mail: dan.potts@archaeology.usyd.edu.au 


Chavalas, M. and Younger, K. L., eds., 2002, Mesopotamia and the Bible: Compara- 
tive Explorations. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Academic. Pp. 395. ISBN 
0-801-0242-0-X 


The present volume is a collection of essays by generally conservative scholars on 
the theme of Mesopotamian culture and the culture of ancient Israel as reflected 
mainly in the Bible. The subjects span the field of Assyriology from the nineteenth 
century to the present and deal with various periods and topics. The authors of the 
respective chapters are scholars who have demonstrated their expertise within the 
fields of Sumerology, Assyriology and Northwest Semitic Studies. It is not possible 
to fault them with regard to professionalism. 

The volume developed out of a double panel entitled “Syro-Mesopotamia and 
the Bible” at the Near East Archaeological Society meeting in Philadelphia, on 17 
November, 1995. Cf the program as outlined on p. 7. 
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The most positive aspect of the book is the sound information on subjects of 
Mesopotamian culture reflected in the respective chapters. On the other hand, one may 
find room for serious critique with regard to the comparative associations suggested 
with regard to biblical culture. 

The first essay, “Assyriology and Bible Studies, a Century and a Half of Tension,” 
(pp. 21-67) is a sane exposition by Mark W. Chavalas of the course of Assyriologi- 
cal study in relation to the Bible. He treats in particular some of the major sites 
such as Mari, Ebla, Ugarit, etc. and gives a balanced commonsense summary of the 
proper attitudes to the evidence from each one. 

Steven W. Halloway summarizes “The Quest for Sargon, Pul and Tiglath-Pileser,” 
(pp. 68-87) during the nineteenth century. The various attempts to solve the appar- 
ent problems posed by reference to some Assyrian rulers by the Bible illustrate the 
spectrum of attitudes to the Bible from higher criticism to fundamentalism. Review 
of this material is instructive for us to today and Holloway handles the material in 
a mature and sensible manner. 

In his treatise on “Sumer, the Bible, and Comparative Method: Historiography 
and Temple Building,” (pp. 88-125) Richard E. Averbeck chooses an area where one 
can truly draw some lessons from Sumerian literary activity and biblical historio- 
graphy. That both peoples sought to explain the origins of nature and mankind of 
their respective peoples is well demonstrated. On the other hand, one senses that 
Averbeck dances gingerly around the issue of myths and legends. He does address 
them, to be sure, but he comes short of declaring that Genesis through Kings really 
does contain mythopoeic elements as well as legendary components. It is not possi- 
ble to ignore Cain and Abel and the myth of the farmer and the shepherd. These 
stories explain the relationship between the two main subsistence strategies in the 
ancient Near East and the conflict that often arose between them. To be sure, each 
story has its own lesson and the biblical narrative seems to stress a ritual detail 
about acceptable and unacceptable sacrifices, albeit somewhat arbitrary on the part 
of the Diety. The flood stories obviously come from a common Mesopotamian tra- 
dition with the biblical version designed to teach specific theological lessons that 
are in line with ethical monotheism. The tower of Babel is surely a critique of 
human nature as reflected in the great cultural institutions of Babylon (most likely 
during the Neo-Babylonian period). In the book of Kings, the Elijah and Elisha 
narratives contain obvious legendary elements. The biblical writers accepted them; 
belief in such miracles was part of their world-view. They are part and parcel of the 
historiographical tradition, just as in Sumer and later Mesopotamia. But Averbeck 
seems to be aware that many who will read this volume are not prepared to accept 
such a bold statement of the facts. 

A useful survey of the early periods of Mesopotamian archaeology and culture is 
given by Mark Chavalas in “Syria and Northern Mesopotamia to the End of the 
third Millennium B. C. E.” (pp. 126-148). The discussion of key sites in the respec- 
tive periods is an important basis for introducing the student to the subject matter 
and as a spring-board for future study. 

Of special importance is the chapter on “Syro-Mesopotamia: The Old Babylon- 
ian Period” (pp. 149-167) by Ronald A. Veenker. The historical survey is excellent 
and the discussion of the laws of ‘Ammurapi and the literary compositions of the 
age are quite exceptional. There is no attempt to make comparisons with the Bible, 
but the biblical student may use this material to begin his own studies. One might 
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remark on the comparison between the Babylonian creation story (Marduk and 
Tiamat) and that of the Bible. Marduk created mankind from the blood of Kingu, 
a rebellious god. Thus mankind is seen to be evil because of his genes. The Atraha- 
sis flood story actually blames an impatient deity who lost his temper because 
mankind seemed to be making too much noise on earth. It is not mankind’s fault. 
On the other hand, throughout the biblical myths of creation and the flood, etc., evil 
is the result of man’s conscious exercise of his will. Man is treated as a responsible 
being who must face the consequences of his actions. Even if the biblical accounts 
are mythopaeic, they reflect a unique moral view and are no less unique. When they 
were composed in their present form is an open question, unless, of course, one is 
committed to a theological view which insists on literal inerrancy. 

The next chapter, “Syria to the Early Second Millennium,” (pp. 168-190) by Vic- 
tor H. Matthews, is the weakest link in this collection of essays. That is unfortunate 
because it concentrates on the Mari texts which, when properly handled, should 
be a rich field of information. First of all, the title of the chapter is misleading. The 
heart of the article is the period covered by Mari correspondence, i.e. the eighteenth 
century B. C. E. This is not “to the Early Second Millennium.” One would have 
expected that the title would treat the fall of the Akkad Dynasty, the Gutian inva- 
sion, the rise of the Ur III dynasty and its economic hegemony. The Old Assyrian 
caravan trade with Anatolia would also come under this purview. Furthermore, the 
influx of the mar.tu people (the Amurri) and their eventual seizure of power in the 
Old Babylonian city states would have been a marvelous topic for comparisons with 
later immigrations and settlements. 

However, the Mari evidence does need an exposition. Matthews gives a brief but 
reasonable survey of the “Administrative Policies” (pp. 169-172) with an emphasis 
on instances of graft and corruption. The table of organization for the bureaucracy 
from palace ministers down to local mukhtars and chiefs is practically ignored. That 
would have been a focus of major interest for biblical and other scholars. But the 
section on “Mari and the Ancestral Narratives” (pp. 172-177) is the most mislead- 
ing. Mercifully, Matthews does not fall into the Albrightian trap of assuming that 
the Mari evidence argues for a Middle Bronze Age date for the Patriarchal narra- 
tives. Over seventy years of study and research, some of it aimed at finding the 
Patriarchs, have never produced any direct connections with the world of Mari. 
That one tribal league is called the ‘Sons of Yamin’ (‘sons of the right hand = south’) 
is suggestive with regard to the biblical tribe of Benjamin, but it only shows that that 
tribe was the southernmost tribe of the Rachel tribes, nothing more. In Mari, there 
was the rival league of the ‘sons of Shimal’ (‘sons of the left hand = north’) and it does 
not matter if clans from the southern league are found in the north and vice versa. 

Now Mattingly recommends the use of anthropological theory for explaining the 
social groups of Mari and of Genesis. But when it comes to Palestinian archaeology 
and culture, he looks for a suitable period in which to find Mari parallels and settles 
on the “Early Bronze-Middle Bronze Era (c. 2350-1900 BCE)” (p. 173). He denies that 
this pastoralist interlude after the collapse of the Early Bronze urban centers is the 
result of incursion of interference of some migratory group (p. 173). This in fact based 
on outmoded archaeological speculation (not on the data) linked to some also obso- 
lete anthropological theory. He cites the articles by Prag' about her work at Khirbet 
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Iktanu as proof of a “retribalization and general deterioration of the Early Bronze 
urban culture” (р. 173). In fact, Prag’s excellent reports on her excavations show 
nothing of the kind. They simply demonstrate that the pastoralists were now culti- 
vating cereals in the Jordan Valley and storing them for safe keeping in a vast num- 
ber of grain silos on the site. This was necessary because they were no longer able to 
purchase their cereals from the former urban markets. All the studies of cemeteries 
from this period strongly suggest that the dead were carried while the tribe was out 
in pasturage, and then brought back and buried as disarticulated skeletons when 
they returned to the tribal burial ground. In other words, the subsistence was 
largely pastoral. Does this mean that the Early Bronze urbanites had reverted to a 
pastoral way of life? Hardly. The spectographic analysis of the clay from a large 
sampling of pottery from this period? revealed a serious component of clays from 
Transjordan. The percentages were such as to suggest, quite emphatically, that these 
pastoralists really had migrated from Transjordan and were having to fend for them- 
selves with regard to the food supply of cereals which they had formerly acquired 
by barter with the urban centers of the Early Bronze Age. Further on (p. 177), 
Matthews refers to Dever’s suggestion? that the various degrees and aspects of this 
intermediate culture could be called “ruralism.” Be that as it may, Matthews speaks 
here of “Early Bronze IV,” perhaps not realizing that it is synonymous with his 
“Early Bronze-Middle Bronze era” that he had mentioned above. EB IV is probably 
the best tag to use today since it is so widely accepted, but not because the population 
was EB III people who had reverted to pastoralism. The pastoralists of Transjordan 
had been living in symbioses with the EB III people all along which explains some 
EB motifs in their ceramic styles. 

The sections on “Nomadic Pastoralism in the Mari Kingdom” (pp. 177-180) and 
“Village Pastoralism in the Mari Texts” (pp. 181183) do bring sufficient examples to 
show how much can be learned on these subjects, viz. the various levels of settle- 
ment from pastoralism to sedentarism, from the Mari texts when properly handled. 

The allusions to various examples of pastoralist-urbanist relations in the bible 
can be illumined by study of the Mari texts. But no chronological conclusions can 
be drawn. In fact, the ethnic horizon of the Patriarchal narratives (Philistines, 
Medianites, Ishmaelites, etc.) is that of the Iron Age an no amount of special plead- 
ing will change that fact. 

The next chapter, “Apprehending Kidnappers by Correspondence at Provincial 
Arrapha” (pp. 191-208), is an excellent example of the proper analysis of texts from 
a particular site or area. The author, David C. Deuel, does a masterful job of deduc- 
ing the criminal case from the documents. Such studies are of value in themselves 
and serve as an example of how to deal with biblical texts as well. 

Richard S. Hess also provides us with a brilliant summary of cultural parallels in 
“The Bible and Alalakh” (pp. 209-221). He does this without drawing superficial 
chronological conclusions about the dating of the various biblical passages except 
to argue in a general way that the biblical texts are authentic ancient near eastern 
documents. He brings examples from several biblical books and all are worthy of 
careful perusal. One parallel which Hess seems to have overlooked is the stipulation 
in the treaty texts of Alalakh that when there is a runaway from one kingdom, the 
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leaders of the neighboring state or district must swear that the missing person has 
not found refuge with them. This practice is also reflected in the search by Ahab for 
Elijah in his neighboring states: 


As Yahweh your God lives, there is no nation or kingdom where my master (Ahab) 
has not sent to search for you; and when they said, “He is not [here],” he made the 
kingdom or nation swear that they could not find you (1 Kings 18:10). 


This parallel was pointed out many years ago (Rainey 1962). This particular instance 
is a good illustration of the fact that stipulations from second millennium treaties 
were still being invoked during the Iron Age. That issue will be addressed below. 

“Emar: On the Road from Harran to Hebron” (pp. 222-250) by Daniel E. Flem- 
ing, discusses at length the position of Emar as an inland town on the ancient route 
which would have led southward from Harran. He also explores the biblical refer- 
ences to the Harran area as the origin of the kinship group from which the Patri- 
archs derived. On the other hand, he is forced to admit that the biblical references 
emphasize the Aramean ethnicity of the Harran relatives and the Aramean affinities 
of the Patriarchs. So, on the one hand, the fact that places like Nahur (cf. biblical 
Nahor) are documented in the Mari texts, proves nothing for the chronology of the 
Patriarchal narratives. On the other hand, the same holds true for Emar in the Late 
Bronze Age. Before any such ethnic parallels can be suggested, one needs to find 
some way to determine a more precise definition of the West Semitic population 
of Emar. Fleming’s researches thus far have not really come to terms with this 
problem. Before his thesis can be carried any further, we need researches like that of 
Eugen J. Pentiuc,* His study of the West Semitic and other non-Akkadian vocabu- 
lary at Emar may give us a better estimate of the place of that population within the 
framework of the North West Semitic peoples. At any rate, the people of Emar were 
hardly Arameans. Furthermore, the study of Neo-Assyrian geography of the Upper 
Euphrates area will probably prove much more helpful for the understanding of the 
biblical traditions about Harran, etc. 

One of the truly outstanding essays in this collection is that by Wayne T. Pitard, 
“Voices from the Dust: The Tablets from Ugarit and the Bible” (pp. 251-275). Pitard 
takes an eminently sound approach to all the relevant questions. Note especially 
his emphasis that Ugarit is not a part of Canaan and that it is better to speak of 
“Coastal North Syrian” literature for the Ugaritic texts (p. 253). There follows a sound 
and enlightening evaluation of the parallels between Ugaritic literature and the Bible. 

On a comparable level is the chapter by W. M. Schniedewind, “The Rise of the 
Aramean States” (pp. 276-287). It is a model of the careful evaluation of the ancient 
sources. It places the Aramean pastoralists from whom sprang the population of the 
later Aramean states in the proper geographical, chronological, and sociological 
matrix of North Syria and the Euphrates Valley. The sources are properly cited and 
documented and valuable secondary literature is also cited. 

Another extremely useful contribution is that of К. Lawson Younger, Jr., “Recent 
Study on Sargon II, King of Assyria: Implications for Biblical Studies” (pp. 288-329). 
This weighty historical treatment is a sound approach to the thorny issues pertaining 
to the late eighth century history of the Assyrian empire and the southern Levant. 
Younger rightly questions the recent attempt to assign the text K 6205/BM 82-3-23, 131 


* Pentiuc 2001; cf. also Zewi 2002. 
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to 720 ВСЕ (p. 293). Frahm's study; of this issue reflects excessive assumptions and 
unsound reasoning. That text surely belongs to the campaign of Sennacherib; an 
attack on Azekeh has no place in the 720 В. С. E. activities of Sargon II. Younger 
likewise refutes successfully the attempt by Galil,° to place the text in question in the 
campaign of Sargon in 712 BCE. None of Galil’s arguments hold any water at all. 

One essay of the Neo-Babylonian period, “What has Nebuchadnezzar to do 
with David? On the Neo-Babylonian Period and Early Israel” (pp. 330-355) seeks to 
draw analogies from the rise of the Chaldean dynasty in Babylon and that of the 
House of David in the eleventh-tenth centuries in the southern Levant. Some of 
the suggested parallel developments are clear, but generally not particularly relevant 
to Israelite history. Better analogies for the rise of the House of David may be found 
elsewhere and closer in time, eg. the rise of the 2278 Egyptian Dynasty under 
Shishak (Sheshonk I). On the other hand, Arnold missed the opportunity to com- 
pare the archaizing tendencies of the Chaldean kings with a similar trend among 
the rulers of the 25 and especially the 26" Egyptian Dynasties in Egypt. The reap- 
pearance of Aegean names among the Philistines after a long period when only 
Semitic names are documented (in Assyrian records) is also noteworthy. This search 
for ancient cultural roots all across the Fertile Crescent in the seventh century B. C. 
E. seems to form the background for the Josiah tradition of the discovery of the 
archaic covenant in the temple and its renewal as a return to the ancient ideology 
of the founding of the Judean kingdom. 

This brings up another salient point. There is no essay on the Essarhadon Vassal 
Treaties and their relevance for biblical study. Work on Deuteronomy and on the 
Pentateuchal covenant in general has made extensive use of the Essarhadon texts for 
parallels and elucidations. Of course, there are conservative biblical circles where the 
Essarhadon treaties are intentionally overlooked because the evidence seems to belie a 
second millennium source for the Pentateuchal covenant (the latter based on com- 
parisons with Hittite Vassal treaties from the Late Bronze Age). However, we have 
noted above that features of the Late Bronze Age treaties can be identified in the Book 
of Kings. There should be no doubt that treaty formulae similar to those in the 
Hittite formats were in use by the political states of the Levant during the Iron Age. 
The treaty/covenant of biblical tradition can very well be a product of the Iron Age. 

Edwin Yamauchi concludes the book with his chapter on “The Eastern Jewish 
Diaspora under the Babylonians” (pp. 356-377). His is a useful survey of the evi- 
dence for Jews as reflected in biblical and cuneiform sources. 

The student of the Bible and of the Ancient Near East will derive much profit 
from reading this book. However, we have stressed above that each chapter must be 
read critically. Only a well-trained scholar will be able to discern the truly solid 
researches from others, which fall short of the best standards. 


Anson E Rainey 

International Visiting Research Scholar 

Centre for Classics and Archaeology, 

University of Melbourne, Victoria 3010, AUSTRALIA 
E-mail: rainey@post.tau.ac.il 


5 Frahm 1997, p. 229-232. 
6 Galil 1992a, 1992b, 1995. 
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The long-standing dilemma surrounding the recording, preservation and 
restoration of Cairo’s architectural heritage was urgently brought to renewed inter- 
national attention following the earthquake of 1992. A major part of the city’s Mus- 
lim, Christian and Jewish material history was belatedly recognized as seriously 
threatened through gross neglect and misuse, compounded by the gradual and 
destructive rise in the water table. The absence of structural maintenance, the 
alarming increase in the inappropriate use of historic buildings and their surrounds 
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within an overpopulated city, and general urban pollution above ground was 
matched by an insidious, but less visible, drowning of the foundations of Cairo’s 
historic buildings by polluted groundwater. In the last twenty years alone there has 
been a marked rise in visible water levels in Old Cairo, for instance around the 
Roman gateway or at the Church of St Sergius, with its waterlogged subterranean 
Sanctuary of the Holy Family. 

The resultant rush to preserve and restore the many historic buildings of Cairo 
after the 1992 earthquake has produced mixed results, and a fair degree of contro- 
versy as aired in the Egyptian press, amongst other places. In what can be described 
as ‘makeovers’ rather than well-planned and documented professional restoration 
programs, some of Cairo’s principal buildings have been subjected to a cosmetic 
and sometimes damaging refurbishment, such as the reported abrasive cleaning of 
the facade of the 14^ century madrasah and tomb of Amir Sarghatmish, situated 
next to the controversially restored Mosque of Ibn Tulun. The earlier 'prettification 
of the Mosque of al-Hakim and al-Aqmar, and recent work at Al-Azhar, is of 
equally doubtful worth. Unless full records are made of both the pre-existing build- 
ing fabric and the progress of work, projects such as these create the additional 
problem of obscuring earlier undocumented restorations and, as a result, impede an 
understanding of their architectural history. 

Astonishing, really, all of this, considering that a landmark project of docu- 
menting and restoring a major building in Old Cairo, utilizing a combination of 
passive and active conservation techniques, had just reached a broadly successful 
conclusion in the year before the 1992 earthquake. That work, inspired by the opti- 
mism resulting from the 1979 Camp David agreement between Egypt and Israel, is 
the subject of Phyllis Lambert’s edited book on the restoration of the Ben Ezra Syn- 
agogue, first published promptly after the completion of the work in 1994. The 
book, written by seven other authors in addition to Lambert, presents a full and 
honest account of the trials and tribulations, and yet ultimately rewarding, program 
of work at the synagogue and its place within the old Roman-period fortress of 
Babylon. Its reprinting, which matches the very high quality production of the first 
edition in 1994, is to be warmly welcomed by architects and architectural conserva- 
tors, archaeologists, art historians and historians alike. Every serious library should 
have this book. 

The synagogue is probably best known as the repository of the “Cairo Geniza’, a 
major collection (around 200,000 pieces, some mere fragments) of manuscripts — 
religious and secular — randomly compiled since the beginning of the eleventh 
century. While the enormous collection of documents that make up the Geniza is 
not the subject of this book, Lambert’s thorough consideration of the place, times 
and circumstances of the synagogue sees the inclusion of a short chapter by Charles 
Le Quesne on the acquisition of the Geniza manuscripts by Western collectors 
through, sometimes, questionable methods. Most of the book, however, concen- 
trates on the restoration program and the historical context of the synagogue as a 
building. After acknowledgements (and there are many of them, revealing how 
complicated organizing this project must have been), a foreword by William Brin- 
ner and a detailed introduction by Lambert, the bulk of the book is divided into 
three main parts. Part 1 deals with the archaeological and historical topography of 
the Babylon fortress and the synagogue, part 2 with the program of restoration and 
conservation, and part 3 places the synagogue within an historical framework. 
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Part ı contains three chapters, as follows: 

1. A description of the Roman fortifications by Peter Sheehan, documented 
with archival and recent photographs; 

2. An account of the archaeological observations made at the synagogue site, 
also by Sheehan (no systematic excavations could be undertaken); and 

3. A report on the architectural evolution of the current synagogue, substan- 
tially rebuilt in 1892 after becoming derelict and partially collapsing in 1889, 
including an account of its earlier manifestations based on literary and archi- 
tectural evidence, by Charles Le Quesne. 

Part 2 contains two further chapters, as follows: 

4. The application of principles of conservation (repair and consolidation) and 
restoration (returning a structure to its former appearance) to the project, 
and the balance forged between the two — an honest and useful account by 
John Stewart; 

5. A report on the practical restoration work as undertaken between 1989 and 
1991, presented in detail by Johan Bellaert and with numerous photographs, 
many in color. 

Part 3 contains the last five chapters, as follows: 

6. A short chapter on Jewish legends and tradition associated with the syna- 
gogue, by Charles Le Quesne; 

7. A detailed and fascinating historical reconstruction of the synagogue between 
the tenth and fourteenth centuries (at that time known as the ‘Synagogue of 
the Palestinians’) and including a corpus of inscriptions on wood from the 
old synagogue and now dispersed all around the world, by Menahem Ben- 
Sasson; 

8. An account of the subsequent Mamluk and Ottoman history of the syna- 
gogue, by Joseph Hacker; 

9. The synagogue in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, by Charles Le 
Quesne, with an interesting reference to the origin of the myth of a Christ- 
ian origin for the building, repeated in the second edition of the Blue Guide 
to Egypt (1988, p. 401) but dispelled by this book; 

то. Charles Le Quesne’s chapter on the Geniza, earlier mentioned. 


Part 1 also contains one extremely valuable portfolio of stone-by-stone drawings 
of the Fortress of Babylon, not published in any detail since the 80s of the nine- 
teenth century. Part 2 has two equally important portfolios, one of detailed archi- 
tectural drawings of the synagogue, and the other of before and after restoration 
photographs, many in color. 

The book ends with an appendix of excerpts from nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth accounts of the synagogue (Charles Le Quesne), chapter notes, a bibliography 
and an index. 

The Ben Ezra project has established a benchmark in the conservation and 
restoration of historic building in Egypt, and the vital importance of fully record- 
ing such work. The reprinting of Lamberts well-produced book in hard and soft 
covers is to be greatly applauded. One hopes, however, that the work of Lambert 
and her international team has not been in vain. In addition to the demise of the 
normalization process and, as a result, multilateral development projects, permeat- 
ing groundwater could ultimately prove more damaging to Cairo’s buildings than 
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above ground neglect or abuse. The deterioration of foundations and lower wall 
courses through penetrating damp and the resultant greater impact of ground 
vibration from vehicles, industry, and natural earth tremors pose a serious threat. 
The current drive to restore Cairo’s architectural heritage, even when the work is as 
professional and sympathetic as the laudable Ben Ezra project, will be of transitory 
worth unless there is an improvement to the heavily waterlogged state of many 
buildings’ substructures. 


Alan Walmsley, Islamic Art and Archaeology 

Carsten Niebuhr Institute, University of Copenhagen 
Snorresgade 17-19, DK-2300, Copenhagen 5, DENMARK 

Fax: (non-secure +45) 35 32 89 26, E-mail: walmsley@hum.ku.dk 


Allen P. Ross, 2001, Introducing Biblical Hebrew. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker 
Academic. Pp. 565. ISBN 0-8010-2147-2. 


If I were still teaching beginning Hebrew, this is the textbook I would recom- 
mend. It has numerous attractive features that make it a pleasure for both teacher 
and student. Aesthetically, the design and layout make it a delight for the eyes: the 
crisp fonts, including transcribed Hebrew, the clear headings, and the generous 
leading make for easy reading. 

The organization and presentation are eminently practical. After introducing 
Signs and Sounds in Part ı (six lessons, each with exercises of gradually increasing 
difficulty), Part 2 (Forms and Meanings) deals with morphology and syntax in 
thirty-four lessons. The use of more and more biblical texts to illustrate grammati- 
cal points will give the students’ morale a lift — they are already reading the Bible! 

In the same vein, Part 3 (Texts and Contexts) is an introduction to the Hebrew 
Bible (Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia). Substantial passages had already been sup- 
plied for reading in Part 2. Each of the fourteen lessons in Part 3 supplies from BHS 
a photograph of a portion from Genesis as material for study. This permits the 
author to explain to the student how the Masoretic Text works, and how to use the 
critical apparatus of BHS. The exposition moves from grammatical observations 
towards exegetical results. Towards the end, the pedagogy moves from telling the 
readers to asking the students to work it out for themselves. 

Part 4 consists of Study Aids. First come Lesson Reviews, one-page summaries of 
each of the fifty-four lessons “at a glance.” Students will find them very helpful for 
quick revision. Then the usual glossaries or vocabularies (Hebrew-English and Eng- 
lish-Hebrew), verb paradigms, tables of accents, and subject index. 

Ross does not take anything for granted. He explains everything, and his expla- 
nations are eminently lucid. Well, not quite everything; terms such as “force,” 
“value”, “emphasis,” “prominence” are not defined, and lack the precision that one 
expects in scientific grammar in line with modern linguistics. On p. 207 “nuance” 
is used inappropriately to cover both aspect and voice. On p. 213 “nuance” covers 
some possible meanings of Hiphil. On p. 400 “emphasis” is given the same sense. 

In view of all the work that has been done on the Hebrew verbless clause in the 
last thirty years, the recycling of the obsolete terms “nominal sentence” and “word 
order” may be justified as a link with the past, but the traditional usage, derived 
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from mediaeval Arabic grammarians, properly belongs to clauses that have a fronted 
noun, whether a verb is present or not. The use of “prominence” (pp. 416-417) 
to explain sequence patterns in verbless clauses is vacuous. The statement that “nor- 
mally the predicate adjective precedes the noun” (p. 82; similarly p. 416) is correct; 
but specimen (6 on p. 75 violates this rule. The discussion of the deviant order 
in Gen. 13:13 on p. 416 fails, because the presence of the conjunction is not appre- 
ciated and the function of the whole clause as circumstantial goes with different 
syntax. Furthermore the terms “simple adjective” and “simple subject” are not 
defined. 

This kind of defect illustrates the predicament of Hebrew instructors. They are 
pulled in two directions, with two masters impossible to serve at once. On the one 
hand, it would be nice if we could bring the study of Hebrew more up to date by 
using some of the insights to be gained from recent linguistic research. On the 
other hand, we have to make accessible to students with theological interests the 
vast accumulation of reference materials (grammars, dictionaries, concordances, 
commentaries, text-critical studies, and the apparatus of BHS) that use the concepts 
and terminology worked out for Hebrew Grammar in the nineteenth century, 
notably by the great masters — Gesenius, Ewald, S. R. Driver. This entrenched tra- 
dition, alas, is prescientific, and its nomenclature is obsolete. The student has to 
learn how to use those venerable materials, but the uncritical perpetuation of that 
dead weight of tradition hampers the liberation of Hebrew grammar from anti- 
quainted nineteenth-century thinking. The twentieth century was a great period of 
progress in the scientific study of language, but very little influence of this revolu- 
tion can be found in popular primers and works of biblical exegesis. Bruce K. 
Waltke and M. O’Connor, An introduction to biblical Hebrew syntax (Winona Lake, 
Indiana: Eisenbrauns, 1990), represents a partial move in a new direction. A Bibli- 
cal Hebrew Reference Grammar. Biblical Languages: Hebrew 3. By Christo H. J. van 
der Merwe, Jackie A. Naudé and Jan H. Kroeze (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1999) also includes some pointers to more recent work in Hebrew grammar, 
but it is still largely traditional. 

In Rosss work, in spite of a reasonable account of the sounds of Hebrew in 
terms of articulatory phonetics (pp. 22-24), the ensuing discussion is mainly about 
the behaviour of “letters” (e.g., in the Niphal [p. 252]). This is very old-fashioned. 
It would be better to discuss the phonetic behaviour of various phonemes than to 
talk about “weak letters” (p. 64). 

In spite of the enormous amount of work done in recent linguistics on form 
classes (“parts of speech”), works of reference, even the latest, continue to use to ill- 
defined, muddled, and inconsistent terminology of bygone days. Thus The Dictio- 
nary of Classical Hebrew (David J. A. Clines, ed. Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1993-) uses uncritically the traditional classification of Hebrew vocabulary, 
declaring that the parts of speech are “generally uncontroversial” (I, p. 18). Incredi- 
ble innocence of what has been going on in linguistics for the past one hundred 
years! 


* For similar shortcomings in another recent reference grammar see Peter J. Gentrys long 
review of Malcolm J. A. Horsnell, A Review and Reference Grammar for Biblical Hebrew (Hamil- 
ton, Ontario: McMaster University Press, 1999), in Hebrew Studies 42 (2001), pp. 289-297. 
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I am not aware of any definitive, disciplined discussion of what is a preposition 
in Biblical Hebrew. One Hebrew grammar defines a preposition as “[a]n indeclin- 
able word that introduces a phrase or clause.”? This definition would fit almost any- 
thing that “introduces” anything; conjunctions, for example. 

What it amounts to is that a Hebrew preposition is any item that a reference 
work (grammar, dictionary, etc.) calls a preposition. When you look closely, hardly 
any two lists are the same. Why? Typical is Ross’s list of “Compound Prepositions” 
(p. 418). It includes, not only compounds of two or more prepositions, but also 
combinations of preposition and substantive “that serve[s] as a preposition.” When 
looked at closely, what this kind of talk amounts to is that the listed expressions 
may be translated into English using expressions in English that are conventionally 
called “prepositions” (p. 45). In other words, the grammatical categories of English 
are being used to classify Hebrew vocabulary. 

This mischief is endemic. There is no call for saying that Hebrew has “cases” 
when there is no case system realized as noun inflections. Whose case system sup- 
plies the categories? If we are to say that a subject is “in the nominative” case, a 
nomen rectum “in the genitive” an object “in the accusative” (p. 100), why not talk 
about agential, ablative, instrumental, and other cases? The notion of “adverbial 
accusative” (pp. 320-321) throws the syntax of adverbs into confusion. Worse to say 
that prepositions have objects (p. 109), especially when Ross also says that words 
governed by prepositions are in the genitive case (p. 370). But the case of objects is 
supposed to be accusative. 

The statement that “The article may stand for the demonstrative" (p. 59) means 
that sometimes, semantically, a Hebrew noun determined by the Hebrew definite 
article does not translate well into English, but may be rendered by an English 
noun modified by the English demonstrative: #ayyöm “the day” is “today” or “this 
day." As if the aim of the primer is to teach how to translate Hebrew into English. 
For the same kind of reason, the Hebrew definite article is sometimes called a rela- 
tive pronoun (pp. 110, 317). The statement on p. 319 that "such constructions may 
be translated [into English {FIA}] like relative clauses" gives the game away, and at 
least is better than the statement on p. 317 that “this form functions [in Hebrew 
{FIA}] as a relative clause" (ef, p. 127). 

This grammar perpetuates the old but unworkable distinction between mor- 
phology (the structure of "words," particularly the inflections of nouns and the 
declensions of verbs) and syntax (the way “words” are used grammatically, especially 
the "order" of words in sentences). But individual (orthographic?) words are not the 
only building blocks of syntax. The statement on p. 100 that “word is the subject of 
the sentence (in “The word of the LORD came to Jonah") is incorrect. The phrase 
"the word of the LORD" is the subject of the sentence. Even the exegetical treatment 
of biblical passages in Part 3 is word-by-word, so that whole constructions — 
phrases and clauses, let alone clause-to-clause constructions, are barely recognized. 

This grammar perpetuates also the erroneous notion that the Hebrew language 
is the same throughout the entire Hebrew Bible — one grammar fits all texts. It is 
not clear, when Ross presents the grammar of an item or word class, such as the 


> Bonnie Pedrotti Kittel, Vicki Hoffer and Rebecca Abts Wright, 1989, Biblical Hebrew: 
A Text and Workbook. Yale Language Series. New Haven: Yale University Press, p. 378. 
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"particle? піл, whether the uses he illustrates (he calls them “emphases” [p. 202]) 
— “focussing the reader’s attention,” predicating existence, stating a condition — 
warrant classification, even in a lexicon, as deictic, (quasi)verbal, or conjunction. 
The interest is not in the Hebrew language, but in English translation options. 
Current translations show that these options are selected whimsically, so the gram- 
mar does not bring discipline to exegesis, as one might hope.* 

That the Hebrew Bible contains specimens of the language from various stages 
of its historical development is scarcely recognized, and historical explanations of 
grammatical oddities are rare (e.g., the segholates, p. 121). It makes an enormous 
difference to the grammar of the language used in high poetry that it preserves so 
many archaic usages. The three co-called “prose particles” — the definite article, the 
nota accusativi Pet and the “relative” MWN — do so much grammatical work in stan- 
dard Hebrew prose, that their rare occurrence in classical poetry requires that poetic 
texts be looked at through different grammatical spectacles. And the persistence of 
archaic verb usage makes it even more complex. With so much of the Hebrew Bible 
written in poetry (prophecy as well as psalms and wisdom compositions), a student 
who wants entrance to the whole Bible would appreciate some kind of introduc- 
tion, however rudimentary, to this larger picture. 

The verb is unquestionably the key to Hebrew grammar, and more than half the 
lessons in Ross are devoted to its complex morphology. It is a good question (raised, 
for example by Peter Gentry in his review of Horsnell) whether it is a mistaken ped- 
agogical strategy to spend so much space and time laying out the so-called “regular 
verb” when they are relatively rare in the biblical texts. It creates a bad impression 
to call the most frequently used verbs “weak” or “irregular.” They are all regular in 
their own way. 

History is a great help in explaining why some types of verb seem to be irregu- 
lar. The term “originally” is sometimes used to describe an ancestral form; e.g. I- 
Yöd verbs; but it is meaningless. We don’t know what the form might have been is 
its very first origins. To say that III-Yöd verbs “end with Я” (p. 259) misrepresents 
the fact that verbs with III-Yöd roots in an ancestral form of Hebrew are distinct 
from verbs with a consonant л in third position, which do not receive notice in 
Ross’s presentation. While there is recognition of such verbs in cognate languages, 
it is not enough to say that they “are spelled... with final *.” They are spelled that 
way because the consonant ? is pronounced. 

With so much effort needed to describe verb morphology, the more important 
issue of the functions and meanings of the various verb forms receives only sketchy 
treatment. Ross perpetuates the unfortunate nomenclature from the nineteenth 


? "Particle" is another piece of vacuous terminology, left over from the earliest days of 
grammatical taxonomy, but now used to label the ragbag of left overs, including lexemes that 
some might call adverbs or modals or whatever. The congeners of ліл, W and PN are called 
"forms" on p. 169, while "У and TN are called "particles" (p. 171). The syntax of their 
pronominal suffixes is not discussed (p. 401). According to p. 169, W and PX are “inflected”; 
according to p. 376 they are “indeclinable.” If “the suffix expresses the subject” (p. 447), then 
the so-called “particles” are predicators. On p. 490 W is said to have a pronominal object. On 
р. 480, PN is called both a construct noun and an adverb. The taxonomy is chaotic. 

* For this particular lexeme, see my full discussion in the forthcoming volume honouring 
Professor Takamitsu Muraoka, to be published by Peeters. 
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century of calling suffixed verb forms (qatal) “perfect tense” and prefixed verb forms 
(yigtöl) “imperfect tense.” The term “tense” is quite misleading. It suggests a time 
frame. Instead of trying to explain how the different verb forms work in Hebrew, 
Ross supplies “translation options” (p.89), just a few specimens. Vague appeals to 
"context" (p. 163 and passim) without showing how the context requires one reading 
and not another, is one of the worst habits of biblical exegetes. It is time some 
rigour was brought to talk about the Hebrew verb. Having begun with a statement 
that the “perfect tense” presents “action” in “the indicative mood” (p. 89) Ross does 
not prepare the student for the following remarks about “stative” verbs (the term is 
not defined), nor for the use of perfect verbs in injunctive mood. 

The teaching of the Hebrew verb system needs a thorough overhaul in the light 
of recent work on tense, aspect, mood, and mode in numerous languages. For one 
thing, it enables a much more dynamic approach to the understanding of the evo- 
lution of the Hebrew verb system.’ How the Hebrew verb works depends on when 
it when it was used, or rather on the kind of Hebrew it is in. And equally on the 
complex constraints exercised by whole clauses on their text surrounds, as studied 
in discourse grammar. 

The artificial schema on p. 187 that shows Niphal as passive of Qal, albeit tradi- 
tional, does not do justice to either the Qal (which has its own passive, noted in 
passing on p. 298) or the Niphal (many specimens of which cannot be explained as 
passive of a Qal). And, while on this subject, let me mention that the whole matter 
of voice in relation to verb transitivity is once more left in a void.“ 

Ross makes a small move towards recognizing aspect as an integral component of 
the system, recommending, for example, that wayyigtöl forms be called “preterite” 
(p. 139). But his treatment of the matching woqatal (consecutive) form is far from 
satisfactory. The statement that it “has the same range of meanings as the imperfect” 
(p. 139) is not only at odds with calling it “perfect,” it does not recognize that 
wagätal has no gnomic usage. And the statement that it “draws the idea of futurity 
from” a preceding imperative is a passing peep at discourse grammar, but it does not 
appreciate the fact that, in such a context, a woqatal clause is coherent in mood with 
the dominating imperative, and must be construed as injunctive, possibly perfective 
(completive) in aspect. It is never too soon to introduce the student to these facts, 
else they will remain perplexed and will fall into the bad habits of translating any 
verb by any tense aspect mood they please, like so many Bible translators. 

Perhaps the most interesting place where modern linguistics has given an exciting 
new growing edge to the biblical Hebrew grammar is in text linguistics or discourse 
grammar. Waltke and O’Connor backed away from this challenge, giving as their 
“principal reason” the pronouncement that “phrases and clauses comprehend within 
themselves most of the elements of a language’s grammatical systems” (p. 54). Of 
course, all the “elements” are to be found in the phrases and clauses, if “element” 
means component, ingredient. But grammar is concerned with functions and mean- 
ings as well as constituents and structures. In real texts, words, phrases, and clauses 


5 Т. David Andersen, “The Evolution of the Hebrew Verbal System” Zeitschrift für Althe- 
braistik 13 (2000):1-66. 

“ The treatment of “syntactic classes” of verbs in van der Merwe, et al, is a strong move 
in the right direction. 
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enter into coherent and cohesive relations with one another, and the disciplined 
study of these contextual relations is needed in order to rescue translation and exe- 
gesis from the arbitrary and whimsical policies of their practitioners. 


Minor Points: 


The so-called “Rule of the Shewa” is formulated on p. 46. There is no sys- 
tematic discussion of the admittedly slippery “medial” shewa. So the discrep- 
ancy in the pointing of kag in 09397 and 22'27% (p. 121) is unaccounted for. 
Nor the lack of a dagesh in the third consonant letter of the imperatives on p. 
149. The remarks on about a “half-closed syllable” on pp. 177 and 227 are 
hardly adequate. 

To call one-consonant prepositions “inseparable” (p. 46) gets an arbitrary 
orthographical conventions (Hebrew never writes a one-letter word separately) 
mixed up with a grammatical fact (grammatically, all prepositions are insepa- 
rable from the following substantive that they dominate). 

The claim that the preposition YY is always joined with maqqep (p. 74) is not 
true. Even some of Rosss examples (e.g., p. 199) lack maggép. The facts are, out 
of about 4250 instances of Yy, 628 lack maqqép. The matter is of no conse- 
quence; but the facts, however trivial, should be correct in a work of reference. 
There are no grounds for deriving English “earth” from Hebrew eres (p. 41). 
“The basic Hebrew verbal system is called the Qal stem” (p. 86). Something 
wrong here. 

It is strange to call the subject pronoun suffixes of qatal verbs “light” and 
“heavy” “consonantal” suffixes (p. 88). They are, respectively, open and closed 
syllables. 

The chart on p. 223 suffers from the unscientific listing of the vowels in the 
sequence A- class, I-class, U-class. It makes more sense of both the historical 
development and of the morphophonemics to base such a display on articula- 
tory phonetics — front, mid, back. 

It is misleading to say, because cohortatives of III-Yöd verbs dont have the 
ending 7- that the normal imperfect forms are used instead (p. 262). Rather 
the imperfect and cohortative forms are identical. 

It is incorrect to call the long vowels in Qal imperative hollow verbs “semi- 
vowels” (p. 277); they are full vowels, in fact long. 

Introducing the Masoretic signs, it is a pity that Ross recommends William R. 
Scott, A Simplified Guide to BHS: Critical Apparatus, Masora, Accents, Unusual 
Letters, and Other Markings (Berkeley: Bibal, 1987); this booklet has too many 
errors in it to be accepted as an authority. 

Ross mentions the marginal © that marks the liturgical sedarim, and the 5 in 
the text that marks “open” paragraph breaks (p. 311); but the 9 in the text that 
marks “open” paragraphs is not mentioned until p. 359. 

The older terminology casus pendens is better than “independent nominative 
absolute” (p. 394; see also p. 364). 


With so little training in grammar these days in primary and even secondary 
schools, a textbook would be more friendly if it had a glossary of terms. The glos- 
saries enhance the usefulness of the grammars of Kittel er al., Waltke & O'Connor, 
and van der Merwe, et al. 
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Errors: 

P. 44, line -3 — “and shewa therefore must be” 

Р. 48, line 5 — delete ¥ 

Р. бо — Yah -> Yahü (three times) 

Р. 63, line — 7 before —> after 

P 181 — a m construct form of “8" is not attested. 

Р, 192, b. (4 — based on Gen 3:8, use sg. YY; the pl. means “faggots.” 

Р, 210, b. (4 — YR 

P 332 — Codex Leningradensis is not “the earliest surviving copy of the 
Masoretic Text” but the earliest almost complete copy. And it is not by ben Asher 
(A.D. 1008). Five generations of the Ben Asher family worked on scribal lore, cul- 
minating in the definitive work of Aaron Ben Asher on the Aleppo Codex (about 
925 С.Е.). 

P. 358 — The software did not deliver a Ёар sofit with both dagesh and датећ. 

P. 363, line -4 dw — aw. 

Р. 380 — nr. 


Francis I. Andersen, Centre for Classics and Archaeology 
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David T. Runia & Gregory E. Sterling (eds), 1999, The Studia Philonica Annual: 
Studies in Hellenistic Judaism. Volume XI. (Brown Judaic Studies 323). Atlanta, 
Georgia: Scholars Press. Pp.viii + 194. ISBN: 0-7885-0596-3. 


Manuel Alexandre, Jr, 1999, Rhetorical Argumentation in Philo of Alexandria. (Brown 
Judaic Studies 322. (Studia Philonica Monographs 2). Atlanta, Georgia: Scholars 
Press. Pp. xx + 302. ISBN: 0-7885-0582-3. 


The Studia Philonica Annual, now in its eleventh year, is clear evidence of the 
continuing vitality of contemporary research and scholarship in the allied fields of 
Philonic studies and Hellenistic Judaism. The appearance of the Studia Philonica 
Monograph Series only serves to emphasise this fact. Perhaps this upsurge of interest 
in Philo and his Umwelt may be ascribed to the growing awareness amongst 
researchers in the humanistic disciplines in recent decades that the idea of interdis- 
ciplinary discourse is, not merely attractive, but essential. It is in bringing different 
disciplinarian approaches to bear on a body of evidence that fresh perspectives are 
gained and advances in understanding achieved. Philonic studies embody just such 
an enterprise. Composed in Greek and employing the language of Hellenistic phi- 
losophy, Philo’s writings have long been the purview of the classicist. Yet Philo was 
a Jew engaged in the exegesis of Jewish Scripture. Hence the insights of Second 
Temple Jewish studies are essential to a proper understanding of Philo’s intellectual 
program. It is in this simultaneously challenging and stimulating synthesis that the 
interest and value of Philonic studies lies, as the two works under consideration 
here admirably demonstrate. 

The present volume of the Studia Philonica Annual continues the format famil- 
iar from previous volumes. 
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The first section contains five original articles: С. Sterling, “Recherché or Repre- 
sentative? What is the Relationship between Philo’s Treatises and Greek-speaking 
Judaism?”; M. Niehoff, “Jewish Identity and Jewish Mothers: Who was a Jew accord- 
ing to Philo?”; Н. Najman, “The Law of Nature and the Authority of Mosaic Law”; 
B. Besnier, “Migration et telos Фаргёѕ le de migratione Abrahami”; M. Schwabe, 
“Philo, De opificio mundi $15. Edited and translated from the Hebrew with an intro- 
ductory note by Adam Kamesar”. 

In the /nstrumenta D. Runia presents a review article “Philonica in the Catena in 
Genesim”. 

One of the most important contributions of the Studia Philonica Annual 
remains the ongoing annotated bibliography of Philonic studies. In this volume is 
found the annotated bibliography for 1996 with a provisional bibliography for 
1997-1999. 

The volume is rounded out by the book review section and notes on recent 
meetings and events of interest to students of Philonica. 

There is not the scope here to engage in detailed analysis of all the articles con- 
tained in the present volume. Discussion will be restricted to a few issues deemed 
particularly noteworthy. 

G. Sterling’s contribution concerns itself with the difficult question of just 
how representative Philo may be considered of the wider world of Hellenistic 
Judaism. Obviously, from a social and intellectual perspective, Philo was anything 
but representative. But, as Sterling asks, were Philo’s writings of significance only 
to later Christianity, or does Philo’s oeuvre reflect the contemporary Judaisms of 
the Diaspora, distinguished only by the fact that his writings are more intellectu- 
ally sophisticated than our other surviving sources? In an attempt to provide an 
answer to this question, Sterling engages in a wide-ranging comparison of the 
content of Philos writings with other Jewish and pagan works from outside of 
Alexandria. Sterling is able to demonstrate both that Philo’s works apparently cir- 
culated amongst both pagan and Jewish circles outside of Alexandria, as well as 
that Philo and other Hellenistic Jewish documents share many themes and 
exegetical traditions in common. 

The question Sterling addresses is an important one. Too often, Philo is dis- 
missed as unrepresentative of the Judaism of his age, frequently, it would seem, 
because his writings are so different from the literature generated by the nascent 
Rabbinic movement, and because of the exceptional character of Philo’s social 
background and intellectual achievements. Sterling manages to assemble sufficient 
evidence to show that, whilst the degree of Philos intellectual sophistication — 
itself a product of his privileged social standing — may be atypical, many of the 
themes of which he treats are also to be found in the documents of other 
Hellenistic Judaisms of his day. Philo is, if not wholly representative, certainly 
illustrative of Hellenistic Judaisms. It is not possible to bracket out the evidence 
provided by Philo for any attempted reconstruction of the Judaisms of the 
Hellenistic Diaspora. 

Sterlings argument is of interest inasmuch as it is directly contradicted by 
M. Niehoff in her contribution to this volume. Niehoff addresses the issue of Philo's 
Jewish identity — what made Philo a Jew in his own eyes. We are informed that 
this is a part of a larger study forthcoming in book form. Particular emphasis is here 
placed upon the importance for Philo of descent from a Jewish mother in defining 
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identity as a Jew. Niehoff is correct when she states that the question of Philo's Jew- 
ish identity is an area which has been largely neglected in Philonic studies. The 
majority of attention has been given to the question of the Jewishness of Philo’s 
thought. Niehoff contends that Philo's emphasis upon the role of the Jewish mother 
in determining Jewish ethnicity is a direct product of the Roman social and cultural 
environment in which Philo operated. Of particular relevance, Niehoff argues, is 
the fact that the off-spring of a Roman man was only eligible to claim Roman cit- 
izenship if the mother was also a citizen. 

Niehoff’s general approach to this issue is both of great interest and largely con- 
vincing. One is left looking forward to the appearance of her book. In the course of 
her argumentation, however, Niehoff states unequivocally that Philo cannot be con- 
sidered a representative of Hellenistic Judaism since he provides clear evidence for 
the existence of other Jewish groups in Alexandria who do not share his particular 
Jewish identity (p. 35, n.14). Niehoff is right that, from the perspective of social 
identity, Philo cannot be representative of the entirety of Alexandrian Judaism. 
Philo is hostile towards the lower classes and rarely mentions them, or their aspira- 
tions, directly. (Niehoff here might have made reference to Tobin, T. H. “Philo and 
the Sibyl: Interpreting Philo's Eschatology” in Runia, О. Т. & Sterling, С. E. (eds) 
Wisdom and Logos. Studies in Jewish Thought in Honor of David Winston. Studia 
Philonica Annual 9. Brown Judaic Studies 312 (Atlanta, Georgia, 1997) pp. 84-103). 
In any regard, the fact of the two Jewish embassies despatched to Rome to present 
the case of the Alexandrian Jews before Caligula during the crisis of 38/39 would 
appear to provide conclusive proof of the fact that Philo and his fellow envoys did 
not represent the entire Jewish community of Alexandria. 

We are, then, left to attempt to reconcile the fact that Sterling may identify 
commonalities in thought between the writings of Philo and other documents of 
Hellenistic Jewish origin, whilst Niehoff may produce evidence which suggests that 
Philo spoke only for an élite class, and certainly not a majority, of Alexandrian 
Jewry. 

We might suggest that some of the difficulties here, at least in part, stem from 
the language being employed. “Representative” can be a slippery term. Indeed, 
there can be no such thing as a “representative” source — this is an invention of the 
lazy historian. It may perhaps be advantageous to rephrase the question under con- 
sideration, in language I have already used above, and ask whether or not we might 
consider Philo to be “illustrative” of the Judaisms of the Hellenistic Diaspora. To 
this question I think we may give a positive answer. 

Niehoff is correct to emphasise the necessity of examining Philo and his thought 
in their social and cultural contexts. Religion and economics are not independent 
categories of analysis in the pre-modern world. They are socially embedded, func- 
tions of kinship and politics. So Philo’s construction of Jewish ethnicity is directly 
shaped by his participation in the milieu of the hellenised, pro-Roman Alexandrian 
Jewish élite. 

Yet Philo’s writings contain ideas and concerns evidenced by other Jewish docu- 
ments arising out of other parts of the Graeco-Roman Diaspora. Both Philo’s writ- 
ings and these other Jewish documents share in common the fact that they were 
produced in the context of Jewish communities who faced similar circumstances as 
minority groups existing in the midst of a wider non-Jewish, Graeco-Roman social 
setting. In this sense, Philo’s writings may be seen to be potentially illustrative of 
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the responses generated by Diaspora Jewish communities facing the demands aris- 
ing out of similar social milieux. 

A question of scale of analysis is raised here. On a micro level, Philo and the 
environment responsible for shaping him and his thought must be declared unique. 
But on a level of macro analysis, Philo becomes an example of a type of situation 
that must have existed across the Jewish Diaspora. Even at a more specific level, 
Philo is almost certainly illustrative of the types of issues faced, and responses gen- 
erated, by Jewish dlites in their dealings with the Roman State throughout the Dias- 
рога. Thus, Niehoff’s picture of a pro-Roman Alexandrian Jewish élite in conflict 
with a far less pro-Roman Alexandrian Jewish “third estate” invites an interesting 
comparison with Goodman’s analysis of a pro-Roman Judaean Jewish élite in con- 
flict with anti-Roman forces amongst the larger Judaean population during the late 
60's, ultimately contributing to the outbreak of the Jewish War (Goodman, М. The 
Ruling Class of Judaea. The Origins of the Jewish Revolt Against Rome A. D. 66-70. 
(CUP, Cambridge, 1979)). 

To reiterate the comments made above, whether or not Philo may be declared 
representative of anything beyond Philo himself is a highly problematic question. 
However, that Philo may be considered, on many levels, illustrative of Hellenised 
Diaspora Judaisms is, we would argue, a certainty. 

The other volume under consideration here, M.Alexandre’s Rhetorical Argumen- 
tation in Philo of Alexandria, is the second work in the Studia Philonica Monograph 
series. This work is in fact a translation of an original 1990 Portuguese monograph. 

There has been a growing interest over the last two decades or so in Philo’s 
rhetorical practices, the sources of his rhetorical theory and how this impacted 
upon his exegetical undertakings. Alexandre argues that the greatest impact made 
by rhetoric upon Philo’s writings is to be seen in his incorporation of formal struc- 
tures of argumentation inherited from the tradition of Classical Rhetoric. 

Part One of the book presents an overview of rhetorical theory from Plato through 
Aristotle to the handbooks of Cicero and Quintillian. These represent the elements of 
rhetorical theory available to Philo through his Hellenistic education in Alexandria. 

In Part Two, Alexandre turns to the close analysis of a selection of Philonic texts 
to reveal the formal argumentative structures underlying them. Alexandre concludes 
that Philo's treatises are permeated by formal rhetorical techniques and structures 
which Philo employs in his exegesis, organisation and argumentative exposition. 

The central thrust of Alexandre’s thesis would appear to be a defence of Philo’s 
thought against his (modern) detractors. In order to achieve this, Alexandre seeks to 
demonstrate that Philo is a disciplined and systematic thinker and that his treatises 
are carefully constructed pieces of rhetorical argumentation. 

Whilst Alexandre’s general aim is quite admirable, certain misgivings must be 
expressed about the method which Alexandre has adopted to accomplish this 
defence of Philo as a respectable thinker. 

In his close analysis of the argumentative structures of selected Philonic texts in 
Part Two, Alexandre presents five passages as examples of “embedded” argumenta- 
tive forms. Alexandre’s analysis reveals examples of classical rhetorical forms—such 
as the chreia-form, the epideictic speech, the perfectissima argumentatio—employed 
in these sample passages. 

The first question which might be posed is, of course, how representative can we 
expect these five passages to be of Philo's entire corpus? Granted, we cannot expect 
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a detailed analysis of the whole of Philo's writings. Nevertheless, this methodologi- 
cal issue remains. More importantly, at times one gains the impression that it is the 
rhetorical forms which Alexandre sees in Philo's text which delimit the unit of text 
under analysis, rather than the other way round. That is to say, the selection of the 
text “unit” which is analysed can seem arbitrary. So, in p.136-143 Alexandre presents 
an analysis of Praem.24-51 in which Alexandre finds an oratorical structure. Alexandre 
sees this structure serving to elucidate the meaning of a double triad consisting of 
the three patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and the passage from vanity to truth 
by means of nature, instruction and practice. However, if one continues to read 
beyond Praem.sı, one quickly encounters another triad at Praem.57-60, yet another 
at Praem.61-65, and again the introduction of the nature, instruction and practice 
triad at Praem.64. The oratorical structure Alexandre brings to the text imposes a 
division upon Philo's text which does not really appear to be there. This in turn 
raises the broader question of whether any of the formal rhetorical structures 
Alexandre seeks are actually present in Philo’s writings, or whether they are being 
imposed upon the text by the analysis. 

Even if we allow Alexandre’s identification of rhetorical forms in Philo’s treatises, 
there remains an important question which is never really raised by the author: 
Why does Philo choose the particular rhetorical forms that he does, when he does? 
Presumably Philo selects particular forms, not because he wishes to impress with his 
mastery of the techniques of formal rhetoric, but because particular forms are 
appropriate to his audience and the effect he wishes to achieve with them. Issues 
such as these are not really addressed. 

In the end, Alexandre’s desire to defend Philo as a thinker results in an attempt 
to make Philo seem 100 logical. Formal rhetorical structures are found at every turn. 
When the identification of these structures appears unconvincing or arbitrary, 
Alexandre undermines his presentation of Philo as a disciplined thinker. Neverthe- 
less, this remains a very stimulating book, even if it is only to disagree with some of 
the author's findings. But that is where advances in understanding begin. 

The Studia Philonica Annual and the Studia Philonica Monograph Series represent 
valuable forums for new and challenging scholarship in the fields of Philo studies 
and Hellenistic Judaism. Long may they continue to be so. 


Matthew Martin, 93 Kirkwood Ave, Frankston 
Victoria 3198, AUSTRALIA 
E-mail: m.martin@mcd.edu.au 


R. Ebied, A. van Roey, L. R. Wickham, 1998, Petrus Callinicensis Patriarchae Anti- 
ocheni. Tractatus contra Damianum, vol. ЇЇ, libri tertii capita XX-XXIV. (Corpus 
Christianorum Series Graeca 35). Leuven: Brepols. Pp. xlvi + 553. 


This is the third volume in Ebied, van Roey and Wickhams edition of the Contra 
Damianum of the Antiochean Patriarch Peter of Callinicus. Although appearing as 
a part of the Series Graeca, the text here edited is in fact Syriac. An examination of 
the text reveals this to be a Syriac translation of an otherwise lost Greek original and, 
given the very literal character of the translation, its appearance in the Series Graeca 
is thus justified. 
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The Syriac text of Book III, Chapters 20-34 is edited from three manuscripts: 
British Library Add. MSS 7191 and 14603, and Vaticanus Syriacus 108. A brief appa- 
ratus is provided showing a small number of variant readings. These are, by and 
large, insignificant. The apparatus also contains references to comparable texts from 
the florilegium tradition. One is struck by the almost complete absence of emen- 
dations from the apparatus. The impression is given that we are dealing with very 
carefully copied manuscripts. 

On facing pages an English translation of the Syriac text is provided. This is sup- 
plemented by its own apparatus which provides references to parallel passages in the 
work, as well as identifying the source of the citation and providing full biblio- 
graphical data. 

The volume is concluded by a page of addenda and corrigenda to volumes I and 
II of the edition, and a set of indices—an index of proper names, an index of scrip- 
tural citations and an index aliorum fontium (prepared by J. Noret). This latter is 
particularly useful when used in conjunction with the apparatus to the English 
translation. 

The chief attraction of this volume is undoubtedly the English translation. The 
Syriac text, a literal translation of the Greek vorlage, makes for far from easy read- 
ing and that the editors have been able to convey the complexities of the Syriac 
whilst producing an elegantly readable English text is no small feat. Comprehension 
is aided by the section “Analysis of Book II, Chapters 20-34” following the intro- 
duction which provides a detailed, section by section summary of the argumenta- 
tion found in the full text. 

This volume is a model of careful textual scholarship and the editors are to be 
commended on their achievement. This work will be of interest, not only to those 
working in the history of the theological debates of the sixth and seventh centuries, 
but also to those with an interest in the methods of Syriac translation of technical 
theology. 


Matthew Martin, 93 Kirkwood Ave, Frankston 
Victoria 3198, AUSTRALIA 
E-mail: m.martin@mcd.edu.au 


